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Nov. 15, 1909. 
“I have renewed the agreement now existing between the 
Victor Talking Machine Company and myself for a further 
period of twenty-five years, giving to this Company the exclusive 
ru t-# olan CoM eot-tcom-toleM ol) Musee aecmel 


my voice for the entire world.” yyw Cietwrr 
es een 


Hear these new Caruso records— especially his new *‘Forza del Destino” solo (88207 }, 


‘‘Mamma mia", the beautiful Neapolitan gondolier song ( 88206) —at any dealer's. Then you'll 
appreciate the wonderful advances recently made in the art of Victor recording 
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| V; And be sure to hear 1 


a 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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February Ainslee’s 


‘“‘THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS’?® 








GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON HAROLD MacGRATH | 
BOOTH TARKINGTON | HARRY LEON WILSON 


A combination of names such as these in a single number 
of a magazine is unprecedented. But that is what AINS- 
LEE’S MAGAZINE will present to its readers in the 
February number. These four gentlemen are represented 
by ‘“‘best sellers’’ almost without a break, year after year. 
Get the next number of AINSLEE’S and read their stories. 








Besides the fiction which they contribute, there will be a collection of short 
stories which are unsurpassed by anything of the kind that any magazine 
ever published. The names of some of the authors of these short stories 
are guarantees of the quality of the tales. 


JOSEPH C. LINCOLN’S short OWEN OLIVER’S charming love 
stories are always eagerly looked for. | stories, perennially fresh and original, 
One of the best he ever wrote will be | have made him one of the most popu- 
in the next number under the title, | lar authors of the day. “Passion 
“Tinker the Tar.” Flower” is the name of his new 


story in the February ber. 
F. BERKELEY SMITH will have | Y “7° SSOrUaty Dumber 


another of his delightful ‘‘village J. W. MARSHALL is one of 
vagabond”’ tales. “The Baron’s | AINSLEE’S most recent discoveries 
Perfectos” is the interesting title of | who has made a decided hit. A 
the latest, and perhaps the best, of | Western story is his contribution, 
this series. entitled “The Trifler.” 





JANE W. GUTHRIE, ELLIOTT FLOWER, CHARLES R. BARNES, and 
ANDREW SOUTAR are among the other contributors to this extraordinary 
collection of short fiction. 


WILLIAM ARMSTRONG continues his musical articles, which are firmly 
established as the very best and most entertaining commentaries on 
music published anywhere. 








Price Fifteen Cents Per Copy On Sale Everywhere 
AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“JUST AS GOOD AS NEW’ 


READ CAREFULLY—HERE IS A GREAT BARGAIN 


In making an inventory we find in stock a few sets of the subscription edition of 


Guy de Maupassant’s Complete Works 


(the greatest short stories the world has ever known) 




























This is the ONLY COMPLETE Edition, absolutely queuparestes, ia English of this great French 
writer, translated from the Original Manuscripts by linguists of literary distinction. Wonderful Critical 
Preface by Paul Bourget, of the French Academy. eke , 

These few sets are exquisitely bound in Blue Vellum de Luxe with distinctive brown and gold title 
labels—silk head bands and gold tops. : , 

The bindings of these special sets are slightly rubbed—not enough to impair their real value or beauty 
but we cannot ship them as perfect stock at our regular price of $51.00 a set. ae 

There being only a limited number of these sets we shall not go to the trouble of rebinding but 
ave decided to let them go on easy payments of $2,00 after examination and the books are found to be satis- 
factory in every respect and $2.00 a month until paid for. 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE—BY PROMPT ACTION NOW 


a number of readers of this magazine who have desired to possess this the most remarkable set of books con- 
taining 327 of the most realistic and entertaining short stories that the world possesses. 6,000 pages of 
absolutely absorbing reading may now secure these special sets at about cost. 

De Maupassant wrote with the conviction that in life there could be no phase so noble or so mean, so honorable or so 
contemptible, so lofty or so low, as to be unworthy of chronicling—no groove of human virtue or fault, success or failure, wisdom 
or folly that did not possess its own peculiar psychological aspect and therefore demanded analysis. 

Robust in imagination and fired with natural fervor, his psychological curiosity kept him true to human nature, while at the 
same time his mental eye when fixed upon the most ordinary phases of human conduct, could see some new motive or aspect of 
things hitherto unnoticed by the careless crowd. 

His dramatic instinct was supremely powerful. He seemed t#’select unerringly the one thing in which the soul of the scene is 
prisoned, and, making that his keynote, gives a picture in words which haunts the memory like a strain of music. 

These marvelous quaint, delicious stories should be a part of every library. Here are given tales of travel and aaventure, of mys- 
tery and dread, of strange medical experiences, of love, of comedy, and pathos that hovers upon the borders of comedy,and of tragedy. 












Seventeen beautiful volumes—8 x 54 inches containing 327 masterpieces, 6,000 pages, from the master mind of the greatest and 
most interesting short story writer the world has known. Itis a library of the most whimsical, the most passionate, the most 
humorous, the most pathetic stories that have ever been written. | 


This is the Original American and English copyrighted, COMPLETE Edition 





that these volumes, except for slight rubs or abrasions on the binding, are precisely the same as those 
We Guarantee sold at full prices; yet we cannot offer them_as perfect stock. and our loss shall be your_gain. This is i 
Positively the Greatest Barguin ever offered in a strictly high-class subscription publication. It can never | 
be duplicated under any circumstances whatsoever. | 



































Seventeen Beautiful Volumes REMEMBER ph tre 
meaned | 
of Delightful Reading These sets are as good for all ‘practical purposes as those Akron, Ohio, 


pas ~ for which we are getting regular prices. We guaran- 
consisting of over 5,500 pages, printed from | tee that the interiors are not injured, and the bind- 
a new cast of French Elzevir type—elegant ings of " fard ars " > + Fe 

and clear—on pure white antique egg- | /285 Of our standard grade. The most serious 
shell finished paper, made especially for | injury to any set is no greater than might occur 
this edition. -ages have deckle edges | in a few days’ use in your own home or office, 
and liberal margins. There are 30 illustra- | As absolute proof of this statement, you may 
ions from original drawings. The books | retain the set for careful examination for 


are exquisitely boundin Blue Vellum De on "an! » aly es 
Luxe Cloth, with distinctive brown and | 2" whole week. If not entirely satis- 
gold title label, silk headbands and gold | f@ctory you may return the books at 
tops, our expense, 





Please send me, 
charges prepaid, 
for examination, one | 
of the “Just as Good as | 
New” sets of the complete | 
worksof Guy de Maupassant 
in Seventeen (17) Volumes | 
bound in Blue Vellum De Luxe | 
Cloth. If satisfactory, I will 
remit you $2.00 at once and $2.00 | 
per month for eleven (11) months, | 
If not satisfactory, I will advise you i 
within ten days, 14 













This is positively the chance of a lifetime. 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Akron, 0. 








Signature .......... ececcccccceese 











AGGTOSS 600000 cccccecccscccccccocce cogcce: ccce 





City. «coe. ccceee sceecccese Stats coccccccves cosves 
AINSLEE’S 1-10 















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


«This is the advertising school you hear so much about” 
Study advertising a - 
by mail with this ‘ Earn NS 
school and you can 4 a Salary of N 
positively increase (IZ emeomnere) 
your earning power. Weel 
Ad writers receive aWeOCK 
from $25 to$100aweek. ~ 
If you want to know more—if you want 
to earn more—if you want to improve your 
worldly and financial position, either as 
employee or employer, write us to-day 
and you will receive our beautiful pros- 
pectus. It is Free. 
“ea This Silver Statuette, entitled “The Stand- 
ard Bearer,” was presented June 17 
1909, to the President of the School by stude nts 
and graduates of Great Britian and Ireland 
asa mark of appreciation and esteem. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL oe ee 


LEARN JEWELERS ENGRAVING. 


A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren 
ticeship. We will also improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog 


The Engraving School, 10 Page Bidg., Michigan Ave., Chicago, iil. 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 

ur occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you In a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual o rtunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Valuabie Book and full particulars Free. 
Write today. 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE eer Cc. 

en B 

Wachington, D ign 





















































ough and comprehensive, It enables you in a short time to oetity 
for a good paying position on the stage or speaker's platform. 

by o> ag the row aay se | and yy paying profession in 
the wi A 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ELOCUT 10N,1244Grand Opera House, Chicago 














Business Book 


Simply send us a tal and ask for our free illustrated 259- 
word Business Booklet which tells how priceless Busing Fx. 
perience, squeezed from the lives of 112 big, broad, brair usi- 
mess men may be made yours—yours to boost your sala-y, to 


increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
—How to manage a business 
—How to sell goods 
— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
—How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
How to get and hold a position 
- How to advertise a business 
-How to devise office methods 

Sending for this free book involves you in no obligation, yet it may tec the 
means of starting you on a broader career. Surely you will not deny out. 
self this Dejyilege. when it involves only the risk of = postal—a penny? 
sires Send on vour 9.059-word Booklet." Send 
EM, Dept.25-1, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





WHY NOT BE AN ART ST? 


Our Graduates are filling High Salaried 
Positions. Good artists 
EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 
and upwards, in easy, fascinating work, Our courses of 
Personal Home Instruction by correspondence, are complete, practical, 


Twelve years’ successful teaching. Expert instructors. 
rior equipment. Positions ready for 
competent workers. 

Write for valuable Art Book, Free. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 

(Founded 1899 

B 36 Fine Art Bui lding 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
























iat i! tis a3 é 
7 TTT, The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail. 
adapted to every one. Recognized by courts and 
— ators. Experienced and competent instruc. 
ors. Takes spare time only. ee courses— 
Preparatory, Business, College. Prepares for 
practice. Will better your con- 
dition and prospectsin business. 
Students and graduates every- 
where. Full particulars and 
Easy Payment Plan free. 
The Spragu 
ia oa School 
705 Majestic Bi Bldg, Detroit, Mich. 


Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. White for large catalogue. 


CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres, | 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 

“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” 





COPY THIS SHETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more, per week as illustra- 
tor or cartoonist. My practical system of personal 
individual lessons by mail will develop your talent. 
Fifteen years successful work for ee and 
magazines qualifies me to teach you 

Send me your sketch of President "Taft with 6c in 
stamps and I willsend youa test lesson plate, also 
collection of drawings showing possibilities for YOU, 


THE LANDON SCHOOL ci. Cerconing 


1444 &chofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 








L E AR TELEGRAPHY 


BOOKKEEPING 
OR SHORTHAND 
BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME 
Anyone can learn it easily ina few weeks. Weare unable to sup- 


ply the — for telegraph operators. bookkeepers and stenog 
raphers. arge for tuition until position is secured. Write 
today for partic ulars, stating course desired. 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
S17 Institute Building, - Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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magazine. It’s worth trying for. 









Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


GRAND PRIZE CONTEST 


Can you copy this drawing? Then win a valuable prize! Do you want the only maga- 
by) zine published entirely devoted to Jllustrating, Designing and Cartooning? Each edition 
=! costs ten thousand dollars to produce. 
with pen or pencil and mail it to us, stating yourege. COPY HANS, IT’S RE. . 

your drawing is at least 40 per cent. as good as the original we will send you ABSO- 
EE the handsomest and most fascinating Art Journ 
issue alone has 125 PICTURES by WORLD-FAMOUS ILLUSTRATORS 

COPY THIS PICTURE AND GET A MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION FR E E 
Hundreds have talent for drawing but do not knowit; this contest will please thousands and 
stimulate an interest in Illustrating. Merely an hour copying Hans may win this splendid Art 
Send in your sketch; it costs you nothing. TRY TONIGHT. 

Copy the little man, you'll get lots of fun out of tt. 


ae Correspondence Institute of America, 


Simply make a freehand Growing < of tle picture 


al in existence. The first 


Dept. 202 Scranton, Pa. 





Good-bye.” 
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WAYNE GROVES BARROWS 














A Realistic Story of Wild Life on the 
Cattle Ranges 
By WAYNE GROVES BARROWS 


One obtains a vivid impression of life and character in 
the country where law is a matter of the readiest re- 
volver, and the author has drawn on a good memory 
for faithful description of scenes and incidents.—San 
Francisco Examiner. 

The story leaves one with a clear understanding of the 
situation gained through lively interest in the men who 
act out the rough and bloody drama.—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 

There is a dry humor savored with the alkali in the 
lynchings themselves and the trial of the bunch of cattle- 
men, the stratagem of the sheriff and his assistant, and 
similar scenes have a caustic mirth which eats like acid.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Splendidly Bound and Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50 


THE LAW OF THE RANGE 


~~ 


THE LAW 
OF 
THE RANGE 


WAYNE GROVES BARROWS 




















the Lonesome Pine.” 


Fresh, Fascinating, Fervid! 


“TRACT numpBer 3377” 


By GEORGE H. HIGGINS and 
MARGARET HIGGINS HAFFEY 
A powerful, spell-binding “Tale of the Oil Regions.” 


Uniquely and instructively interesting. 
Many critics claim that it equals John Fox, Jr.'s, 


Finely Bound and Jilustrated. $1.50 


“Trail of 


Indians. 
Titustrated. 


A New Story 


‘WINDING WATERS” 


By FRANCES PARKER 


Author of “Hope Hathaway” and 
of the Lower Ranch.” 


“ Marjie 


A romance—dramatic and powerful—of life among the 


Cloth. $1.50 





knowing. 
Elizabeth Vernon, “The 
strong man. 


Nobility of Character Pulsates Through 


“THE BITER” 


The Latest Book from the pen of 
WALTER S. CRAMP John: 


Roderick MacDonald, “The 


Woman,” is a 


Attractively Bound in Cloth. $1.50 


Do You Know “Betty”? 


Warren: 


strong mate for & | the wife of Lieutenant Frank! 


Cloth. 


Is She a Boston Girl? 


“Real Letters of a Real Girl” 


“Have you read ‘Real Letters,’ by Betty?” 

< “Have I2 Whew! and they say she is a Boston 
Biter,” is & man worth girl; sounds more like Paris.” 

Clara: “I, for one, think it mighty clever. 


Wish I was 


$1.25 





of a Soul,” and 


Startling, Unusual, Delightful. 


“THE DIVINE SEAL” 


By EMMA LOUISE ORCUTT 


A writer of great versatility, 
been a contributor to many of the leading publications. How f 
She has also written two previous books, 
“The Magic of Christmas Fairies.” 


Finely Bound and Illustrated. 


having for several years 
“The Weight 
Kimmell’s fascinating novel. 
$1.50 Cloth. 





Power and Pathos make 


“TANTALUS” 


By MARY FORWARD KIMMELL 


A unique addition to Field of Fiction. 
ar should one go in sacrifice, in_ restitution, in 
atonement? is the question discussed in Mary 


Forward 


$1.50 





The “go” 
volume,— 


of the press is felt throughout this epistolary 
Chicago Examiner, 


Be Sure and Read 


By ELLA HAMILTON DURLEY 


Ella Hamilton Durley—has 


“MY SOLDIER LADY” 


written an exceedingly 


clever book.— Pittsburg Gazette Times. 





A collection of letters of a most entertaining nature, by a 
Kentuckian to her friend in Japan. They are treasurers be- 
cause of their unusual style and witty incidents; the writer 
sees the humorous side of all situations, and her letters natur- 
ally are cheerful and bright.— Book News Monthly. 


To him who has had the good fortune to read “The Lady 
of the Decorations,” this book has a two-fold interest.— 
Boston Transcript. 

A clever volume is 
News. 


“My Soldier Lady.”—St. Paul Daily 


Splendidly Illustrated. $1.25 





BOOKS AND FINANCE! 


Write for CLARK’S BOOK HERALD. 


SENT FREE! 








The C. M. Clark Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Pay for 
Rent, Food and Clothing 


Every Month for Life. 











Newest 























qHas THE fff Monthly Dept. 
STRENGTH a 90 
(| GIBRALTAR ‘ ‘ a] Income Send the 
or ae S - gh. ie ae coupon for 
PGi fe ‘ full particu- 
P olicy lars an go 









The Prudential Insurance Company /,“" °°: °° °°: 
of America ws 62-26 4 6.0.8 8s 26.6 

Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 






Incomes from $10 per Month up Guaranteed 
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EXTRACT 


The test of time has only 
served to strengthen confi- 
dence in the efficacy of 
Pond’s Extract. | 


Soothing, Refreshing i 
and Healing 


The Most Useful Household Remedy 


















Ask your druggist for 
POND’S EXTRACT. Sold 
only in sealed bottles — never 
sold in bulk. Refuse all sub- 
stitutes. : 








POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, NEW YORK ' 
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LOWLY the Duca di 
Fiorestanno climbed 
the hill road, between 
the tall stone walls 
that hemmed it in. 
Slung over his arm, 
he carried with ten- 
der touch five enor- 
mous white wreaths, 
intertwined of orange flowers, of white 
violets, and every known kind of lily. 
The time was just before dawn of 
Easter morning. According to his 
habit since boyhood, the Duca di Fior- 
estanno was making an early pilgrim- 
age to the graves of his family dead. 

On the highest tip of the black Sant’ 
Agniello range, the morning star hung 
poised like a white beacon fire. The 
blood-red sky behind it showed the 
near coming of the sun; the May sun 
which, to Sorrento, brings almost a 
summer warmth. 

Alessandro di Fiorestanno was the 
most modern of young men, well read 
in science and in philosophy, and prac- 
tical to his finger ends. Despite his in- 
terest in machine guns and in orange 
culture, however, he retained an almost 
passionate reverence for the age-old 
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creed and traditions of his race. He 
had, moreover, a warm heart, which 
shrank from the notion that even in 
far-off regions of bliss unimagined, the 
father that he had lost in childhood 
might be grieved for his son’s forget- 
fulness. First on his father’s grave, 
then on three others bearing the same 
stately name, Fiorestanno placed his 
fragrant white wreaths. Then, swing- 
ing the fifth wreath over his arm, he 
strode up the hillside to the farther end 
of the quiet graveyard. 

Here was a low wall which, dis- 
daining the open gate, the young man 
leaped. The overcoming of this bar- 
rier, however, served in no way to al- 
ter his surroundings; as, before, he 
found himself among pointed cypresses 
and lettered marble tablets, wistful hu- 
man protests against oblivion. The 
tombs in this outer angle indeed pos- 
sessed a pathetic quality not shared by 
those built snug and secure in the con- 
secrated ground within. In here lay 
the strangers and travelers caught up, 
unawares, by death in a foreign land: 
and judged unworthy, by reason of 
their alien faith, to lie in the 
holy ground which the Church had 
blessed for her children. 

Beside the graves of his own family, 








2 


Fiorestanno’s bearing had shown the 
simplicity that marks those performing 
an action habitual from early child- 
hood; but now, his manner took on 
suddenly the shyness of a boy. He 
glanced from side to side, to make sure 
that no newcomer observed him; then, 
with swift step, he advanced over the 
dewy grass to a tomb marked out from 
the others by reason of its splendor 
and its sadly neglected state. 

Above was an angel of Carrara mar- 
ble, worthy both in conception and in 
workmanship of some great artist of 
the Renaissance. Below, in bronze, was 
the inscription: 

CYNTHIA 
BELOVED WIFE OF PHILIP LANGHAM 


Born Ist May 1862 
DIED &TH JuLY 1889 


Of the lines which followed Fiores- 
tanno, who knew no English, could 
make nothing. The names and dates, 
however, symbolized for him a tragedy 
whose details needed no recalling. With 
reverent touch, he laid his wreath in 
place on the wet, straggling grass of 
the mound. All trace of self-conscious- 
ness was gone from his manner as he 
kneeled beside it. 

Overhead, in the cypress trees, the 
linnets and finches trilled. Over the 
purple silhouette of the hills broke 
the rosy splendor of the Easter sun. 
The Duca di Fiorestanno rose to his 
feet. Turning, he found himself face 
to face with a lady. 

She stood, white and slim, like one 
of the marble crosses themselves, 
against the dark background of the 
clustered cypress. Fiorestanno’s first 
startled glance gave him hardly an im- 
pression of her features, or even of the 
large eyes which, beneath the broad 
white hat, looked at him with so star- 
tled a curiosity. He felt, as it were, 
rather than saw in detail, the presence 
of youth and health and vividly glow- 
ing life, set suddenly down before him 
in this pale acre of the dead. 

His head being already uncovered, 
he could do no more than bow; this, 
however, he did, then turned discreet- 
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ly, but with an unwilling heart, toward 
the gate. Suddenly he heard himself 
addressed, in accents faltering, yet 
sweet. The language used, as though 
in compliment to his obvious rank, was 
French: 

“Monsieur, you will pardon the lib- 
erty if I ask you—it was you who just 
placed that wreath upon that grave?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle, it was I.” 


“Ah!’ Her searching glance be- 
came, for the instant, miraculously 
sweet. “But you, monsieur, are Ital- 


ian? 

“My family is of this countryside, 
mademoiselle, though my home is in 
Rome. Yes, I am everything that there 
is of most Italian!” 

“And the lady who lies there—the 
name is English, is it not?” 

“American, mademoiselle.” 

“Then—I ask a thousand pardons, 
monsieur, for my insistence—but I do 
not understand how it is that, on a 
morning which all consecrate to the 
dead of their own blood, you come to 
decorate the tomb of a stranger and 
a heretic?” 

‘Because that lady, mademoiselle, 
though a foreigner, was to me more 
than a stranger. You know the ro- 
mantic adoration that boys sometimes 
give to a woman who embodies for 
them their ideal of beauty? Though | 
was only eight years old when I knew 
this lady, I shall never forget her— 
neither her beauty, nor her swectness, 
nor the morning when she’ was 
drowned.” 

“She was drowned, monsieur ?” 

“Here beneath the cliffs of Sorrento, 
twenty years ago. I did what I could 
to save her—but a child of eight, what 
can he do?” He shuddered, as though 
the memory were of yesterday. “So, 
since that day, here she lies—poverctta! 
Deserted by all but me.” 

His listener surveyed him gravely. 
“She had no family, then, this lady?” 

“A husband, mademoiselle, who put 
up this stone—and a little child. But 
what would you? Their home is far 
away, in America, and they have never 
come back.” 


















“And you place the flowers here ev- 
ery year, monsieur ?” 

“At All Saints and at Easver, made- 
moiselle. When I am in Rome, or ab- 
sent on my service, then I send my old 
nurse, who still lives here, and who 
knew and loved this lady as well as I.” 
In the instant, the warm remembrance 
of his boyish passion overcame even 
his self-consciousness. “Ah, mademoi- 
selle, how beautiful she was; how gay, 
and how full of life! Never again have 
I seen another woman like her, and 
never shall.” 

He broke off, with a profound sigh. 
The girl surveyed him with a smile, 
whose wistfulness held just a glint of 
tears. 

“Then they were right; they told me 
always there was no resemblance. And 
yet, I had hoped—look at me well, 
monsieur. Is there nothing to remind 
you—nothing, nothing?” 

She stretched her hands wide, and 
held up her face in an intensity of 
questioning that overclouded all idea 
of coquetry. To the young man thus 
invited to survey her, however, it 
seemed that he became, for the first 
time, aware of her beauty—a beauty 
richly, almost flagrantly living against 
the vista of pale tombs that formed her 
background. Yet, as his instinct even 
in that single glance divined that the 
charm of her presence was more than 
a thing physical, of bending curves and 
brilliantly mantling blood. Though 
pride was in her air, as she stood there 
inviting his inspection, yet hers were 
lips that spoke more eloquently of 
smiles, and her eyes of self-forgetting 
kindness. In a moment, as their glance 
met his own, the young man almost 
forgot the question which had given 
him license for this open staring. 
“What eyes!” he said to himself. 
“What eyes!” 

“Well, monsieur?” Her voice, sweet 
but urgent, recalled him to himself. Its 
tones gave him his answer. 

“You are her daughter,’ he said 
slowly. 

She flushed high. “Then I do look 
like her?” she cried eagerly. 

“You do, indeed,” declared Fiores- 
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tanno. To bring a smile into those 
eyes, he would willingly have trifled 
with facts more clearly defined than 
the dim vision of a childish memory. 
“You have her coloring, her eyes, her 
trick of smiling. Oh! I was stupid, 
indeed, not to recognize you at the 
first glance.” 

She smiled in a wistful delight. 
Then, carefully laying her wreath on 
the wet grass of the grave, she ad- 
vanced with outstretched hand. 

“And you have remembered her all 
these years?” she said in a low, moved 
tone. “You have brought her flowers, 
you have saved her—who knows ?— 
from the pain of thinking herself for- 
gotten, while I was far away. Mon- 
sieur, for some kindnesses—thanks are 
small things. But, will you accept 
mine ?” 

Suddenly the morning stillness about 
them, as yet unbroken but by the birds 
and the sound of distant bells, was 
pierced by a singing voice—a woman's 
voice, clear and loud and bold. It came 
from behind the wall of cypresses, 
higher up the hill. The singer re- 
mained unseen, but her floating accents 
pervaded the quiet place with the im- 
pression of a new presence, more star- 
tling than any her bodily shape could 
have given. 

“Fior di giagiollo! 

Gli angeli belli stano a mille in cielo, 

Ma bello come lui ce n’é uno solo 


“ *Caval- 
“And my 





The girl lifted her head. 
leria Rusticana’!” she said. 
favorite.” 

Fiorestanno’s eyes brightened. “You 
sing, mademoiselle?” he asked. 

“A little—the conventional little,” 
she answered reluctantly. “But listen! 
I did not know we had an opera singer 
in Sorrento.” 

Fiorestanno laughed. “She may sing 
your favorite song from ‘Cavalleria,’ ”’ 
he answered, “but she learned it where 
Mascagni learned it—from the soul. 
That is Cherubina, the wife of one of 
my under-gardeners. I sent‘the fellow 
to Sicily for slips of the Messina or- 
ange trees, and he came back with 
orange blossoms! That is their little 




















cottage there, on the hillside above the 
cypresses. A sad place, is it not? But 
Cherubina, you see, manages to keep 
cheerful.” 

“Cheerful? Listen to that voice! It 
is the voice of joy itself—a joy that fills 
one almost with terror!” 

From the churchyard beyond the wall 
came the-half-heard voices of peasants 
or of townspeople, already arriving 


with tributes to their dead. Above 
this low and reverent murmur rose, 
like a clarionet, above church music, 


the passionate song of the Sicilian wom- 
an: 
“Flower of the golden broom! 


In heaven alone, the angels stand in beauty, 
But thou, my love, art fair above the angels.” 


“It’s a violation of decency, on Eas- 
ter morning,” said the duca, frown- 
ing. “I must speak to Tonino——” 

“No, no!” cried the lady. In her 
eyes and voice there was a new look, 
a sadness more poignant and more 
haunting than that evoked a few mo- 
ments since by the memory of her 
mother. It was a strange shadow to 
behold on a head at once so stately 
and so young. 

“Her joy is short, like all earthly 
joys,” she said, in a low voice; ‘‘so, for 
the little time that remains to her, give 
her leave to sing it, I beg of you.” She 
paused, and drew a long breath. “Ah, 
monsieur,” she cried, as though moved 
irresistibly by her thought, “on Eas- 
ter morning, when of all the mornings 
of the year the angels may be supposed 
to be bending near this poor little earth 
of ours—think of it, to fling it in their 
tecth that your beloved one is more 
beautiful than they! Fancy, monsieur, 
fancy if you can, with what ardor of 
conviction that woman loves!” 

The remark was a startling one 
from a young girl; yet more baffling 
was her limpid, her tragic unconscious- 
ness of tone and glance. Fiorestanno 
found no better reply than: 

“Yes, mademoiselle, you are very like 
your mother!” But it was in no mere 
recollection of a far-off childish adora- 
tion that his heart stirred as he re- 
garded the kindling face before him. 
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“Thank you,’ she answered, “and 
for what you have done for my mother, 
thank you again!” 

“One moment—pardon me,” said the 
duca hastily, as with a bow she turned 
toward the gate of the ancient stone 
wall; “I beg your pardon, but without 
being indiscreet, | may ask—you are 
staying in Sorrento, Mademoiselle 
Langham?” 

Again that shadow, so deep, yet so 
inexplicable, fell over the charming face 
before him. She answered shortly, and 
as though with an effort: 

“T am Madame Godfrey.” 

“Ah!” The question which his good 
breeding prevented, leaped, neverthe- 
less, into his eyes; and the quick an- 
swer hardly startled him. 

“My husband is in America,” she 
said; “and now good morning, mon- 
sieur, and buona festa!” 


CHAPTER II. 

The automobile came to a full stop, 
and the footman prepared to descend. 
Cynthia Godfrey, however, stood up- 
right in the tonneau, and leaned for- 
ward under the quivering laces of her 
parasokh ‘Wait a moment, Gino,” she 
said in a tone that ran with sup- 
pressed excitement. “You are sure this 
is the house of Cardinal Roccabella ?” 

The little footman stared, like one 
questioned about the existence of high 
heaven. Then he answered, in a tone 
from which even reverence could hard- 
ly drive out the pride: 

“This, signora, is the palace of the 
Signor Marchese Cardinal di Rocca- 
bella.” 

The chauffeur, who was Parisian and 
a free thinker, stared in cynical patron- 
age at the dark, sculptured gates, with 
their neat lodge and clustering flowers. 
On the face of the middle-aged New 
England lady, seated beside Mrs. God- 
frey in the tonneau, disapproval was 
written, almost as strongly. 

In her Boston traditions, the Church 
of Rome was represented chiefly by 
overdressed Irish girls and cold Sun- 
day morning breakfasts. Her employ- 
er, to be sure, was a Catholic, though 




















perhaps not an overdevoted one. This 
fact, slight though it was, was almost 
the only piece of personal information 
that Miss Hibbard had been able to 
glean since that day when, in response 
to a message from the friend of a 
friend of a friend, she had joined Mrs. 
Godfrey on the deck of the Hamburg. 

To be sure, she was not inquisitive ; 
but she did like companionship and 
friendly sympathy. And, moreover, as 
a Hibbard, one of the Boston Hibbards 
—even though reduced in circumstances 
—she was not used to being held at 
arm’s length by a little nobody-at-all, 
as—in spite of her money—Mrs. God- 
frey seemed to be. In Miss Hibbard’s 
experience, any one that had family 
and social posifion allowed these bless- 
ings to become evident in their conver- 
sation—she always did, herself. But 
Mrs. Walling Godfrey, of Baltimore! 

Slowly, Mrs, Godfrey alighted. 

Miss Hibbard, athletic and resolute, 
jumped out after her young employer ; 
and, in spite of the latter’s appealing 
glance, she followed her unfalteringly 
up the wide, white, garden path. A few 
moments more, and they sat together 
in the dim coolness of the cardinal’s 
reception room. Miss Hibbard, though 
slightly contemptuous of the room’s 
bareness, was. nevertheless, inter- 
ested, and showed herself to be so. 

A prim step sounded in the door- 
way. Cardinal Roccabella entered, tall, 
beak-nosed, and placid. He bowed to 
Cynthia, but addressed himself to the 
severe figure of her companion: 

“The Signora Godfrey ?” 

With a thrill of satisfaction, in the 
picturesqueness of the moment, Miss 
Hibbard noted the red buttons of the 
cassock, the gleaming amethyst ring on 
the annular finger. But, before she 
could summon together enough Italian 
for her response, Cynthia had sprung 
forward. 

“Tt is I, eminence, who asked to see 
you,” she said, in tones whose excite- 
ment was hardly controlled by her awe 
of the majestic dignitary before her. 
“My name is Cynthia Godfrey. Your 
eminence’s friend, Monseigneur O’Don- 
nell, wrote to you about me from San 
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Francisco. And, three days ago, I sent 
you his card from Naples » 

“With your letter, doing me the hon- 
or to request this interview. Of course, 
I remember perfectly,” returned Car- 
dinal_ Roccabella, with a charming 
smile. “And now, signora, be pleased 
to sit down, and tell me what service 
may I have the pleasure of doing you?” 

Miss Hibbard, alertly expectant, 
pricked up her ears. But the lips be- 
fore her, which by all rights should 
have opened in the desired revelation, 
remained tremblingly closed. The deli- 
cate face burned a disfiguring crimson ; 
the eyes, imploring, glanced first at the 
smiling Miss Hibbard, then at the wait- 
ing figure of the prelate. The latter's 
eyes, trained to read thought through 
its veil of flesh, pierced to the root of 
this embarrassment. He spoke sooth- 
ingly : 

“You wish to speak to me alone, sig- 
nora, non é@ vero?” 

“If you please,” faltered Cynthia, in 
great and obvious relief. And, as he 
held open for her the door of an inner 
room, she turned with a little appealing 
smile toward the grim face of the Bos- 
tonian: “You understand, Miss Hib- 
bard; it’s like the confessional * 

The companion bowed. But she was 
deeply annoyed. Her half hour of wait- 
ing seemed to her longer and more 
wearisome than all the entire mornings 
she had ever spent in the anteroom of 
dentist or dressmaker. 

Her active mind had made many sur- 
mises, more or less complimentary to 
her employer, before the door opened 
and that lady emerged again. 

Excitement sat visibly on her, though 
resolutely controlled. Her flexible 
mouth quivered, and her distended pu- 
pils had the moist, inward-gazing look 
of eyes which have publicly contem- 
plated the secret pain beneath them. 
Miss Hibbard’s mind galloped swiftly 
through the suppositions which every 
respectable lady is bound to make about 
the mysteries of another, before the 
cardinal had even time to speak. 

“In two months, then,” he said. 

“Two months?” echoed Mrs, God- 
frey blankly. “Two months?” Then, 
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in answer to a surprised look on the 
face of the prelate, she pulled herself 
together with a visible effort. 

“Of course, I must expect to wait. 
Forgive my impatience, eminence!” 
Then, with a long sigh, that ended in 
a smile, she added: “And, meanwhile, 
if I can help with your poor, here in 
Sorrento, please remember that I love 
to work, and I love to give.” 

The cardinal surveyed her coura- 
geously smiling face. Though the 
beauty of woman was a thing outside 
his sphere, still there was something 
in the uncorroded bloom of this one, 
in a certain warmth of kindness that 
shone even through her distress, that 
touched the fatherly spring buried deep 
in his heart. He answered her, nod- 
ding: 

“Yes, signora, poor Sorrento can use 
your bounty, and to spare. I will re- 
peat your generous offer to my sis- 
ter, who is deep in charities.’ He 
hesitated for a moment; then, as 
though with a sudden idea: 

“You are spending the summer here, 
signora ?” 

Cynthia nodded. “I have taken the 
Martinoff villa for the summer.” 


“The villa of the Princess Marti- 
noff!” The cardinal kindled in sud- 
den interest. “To be sure—why did 


I not think of that before? And she 
told me, only the other day, that she 
had let it to an American lady for 
the season.” He paused to smile. 
“Very advantageously, she added! 
Princess Martinoff is my cousin.” 

Cynthia, whose impressions of the 
lady in question had been not alto- 
gether favorable, could find no better 
answer than a bow and a murmured: 
“Ah!” 

“She will be charmed to meet you 
again,” went on the cardinal, with un- 
suspecting cordiality, “especially as 
the protégée of our good friend Mon- 
seigneur O’Donnell. She has a daugh- 
ter, too, of about your age, whom you 
will like.” He caught himself short, 
with a smiling hesitation, inimitably 
gracious in one of his rank. ‘That is, 
signora, if it pleases you to have your 
solitude thus broken in upon.” 
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“You are too kind, eminence!” re- 
turned Cynthia. For, in spite of her 
unspoken griefs, or perhaps because 
of them, her heart yearned with the 
ardor of first girlhood toward the 
charm of congenial society. 

“Very well, then, signora, I will 
speak to my sister to-night, when I 
dine with her. You must let me pre- 
sent my nephew, too, the Duca di 
Viorestanno. I am very proud of my 
nephew. He is one of the few mod- 
ern young men of my acquaintance 
who know, also, how to respect the 
poor. You, who address yourself to 
Rome rather than to——” He stopped, 
shaking his head gently. “Ah, how 
they slip from the mind, your Amer- 
ican names! — But, in all events, you 
ought to find my nephew a congenial 
acquaintance. And now—good-by, sig- 
nora. You have my word; I will do 
my utmost for you.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Most GENTLE SiGNorA: My brother, the 
Cardinal Roccabella, has told me that I may 
look forward to the honor of your acquaint- 
ance. As I am an invalid and go nowhere, 
will you not come to see me? And if you 
are not already engaged, will you give me 
the pleasure of your company at dinner here 
next Thursday evening at nine o’clock? 

I salute you, and believe me, with esteem, 

Your most devoted 
Oca pt FIORESTANNO. 

“T have an invitation to dinner,” said 
Cynthia, with a little excited laugh, as 
she looked across the flower-trimmed 
table toward Miss Hibbard’s place. 
The two were dining together on the 
terrace of the Martinoff villa. Above 
them an ancient grapevine, with a 
stem like that of an oak, formed a 
roof of whispering, shadowy green; at 
their feet, the cliff dropped sheer to 
the murmuring sea below. 

Miss Hibbard, with a slightly abused 
expression, spelled out the delicate, 
cramped characters of the letter that 
the other woman passed her. To be 
sure, this duchess could hardly be ex- 
pected to realize that she was neglect- 
ing a representative of one of the old- 
est Boston families; but just the same 
she ought 

















“T don’t care for Italians,” she said, 
with determination, as she passed the 
letter back again. “To one brought 
up in the sterling New England tra- 
ditions of frankness, their extreme po- 
liteness hardly seems ig 

Cynthia’s bright face clouded; over 
her eyes fell the shadow, half perplex- 
ity and half sadness, that they habitual- 
ly wore. “It’s not that I don’t like 
Italians——” she said doubtfully. 

“What! Then you don’t know 
whether you will accept, Mrs. God- 
frey?”’ asked Miss Hibbard, in amaze- 
ment. For, even to a Puritan, a duch- 
ess is a duchess. 

“It’s this way,” said Cynthia 
thoughtfully. “If I accept this invita- 
tion, I'll meet the duchessa. I'll meet 
her friends. In a place like this, 
where everybody has money and noth- 
ing to do, people take one up quickly. 
The first thing I know, I'll be in a 
set, and going out every night. Now, 
that’s what I resolved not to do. Ought 
I to break my resolution?” 

Miss Hibbard could not resist the 
opportunity. “It depends on how good 
reasons you had for making it, Mrs. 
Godfrey,” she observed tentatively. 

“It’s foolish of me, I know. But I 
have a feeling—you know how a feel- 
ing will sometimes come over one with 





the living force of a conviction ?— 
but I have the feeling—no, the unal- 


terable knowledge, that this dinner is 
something that matters for me.” She 
leaned forward, with her round chin 
on her hand. “Yes, at this moment 
my path forks before me—I can see 
it! If I accept this invitation, I turn 
to the right; if I refuse, I turn to the 
left. Now, which shall I choose? Miss 
Hibbard, you are laughing at me.” 
The companion was, on the con- 
trary, alive with the first genuine in- 
terest she had so far made visible. “No, 
indeed,” she answered, “‘there’s noth- 
ing I’m keener about, believe me, than 
these psychological phenomena.” 
“We'll toss up for it,” said Cynthia 
suddenly, as she picked up the little 
gold bag that. lay beside her plate. 
“Here—I’ll spin this five-frane piece, 
and lay my decision on the lap of the 
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gods. Heads I go, tails I stay away.” 
She tossed the broad silver coin into 
the air; then suddenly started, listened. 
“Hark!” she said. 

Through the quivering mystery of 
the darkness came floating the accents 
of a singing voice: 

“Fior di 


“Listen!” said Cynthia excitedly. 
“It’s that woman I told you of, that 
I heard singing in the churchyard.” 
She felt herself blush in the darkness. 
She had not happened to tell her com- 
panion of the other encounter she had 
made on Easter morning; nor had she, 
perhaps, owned to herself how often 
and how insistently the recollection had 
returned to her; together with the 
wonder that, in her daily drives about 
Sorrento and its neighborhood, she had 
caught no second glimpse of the un- 
known friend who had _ been her 
mother’s. Might she, after all, and 
without being indiscreet, have shown 
a trifle more friendliness toward him? 

“The stornello from ‘Cavalleria,’ ”’ 
observed Miss Hibbard, “and a really 
excellent mezzo voice, though, of 
course, somewhat uncultivated.” 

Cynthia, leaning against the balus- 


giagiollo——” 


trade, sang the little verse through 
again. Miss Hibbard glanced up in 
surprise. 


“I didn’t know you sang, Mrs. God- 
frey,”’ she said. 

“IT ought to, if there is any virtue 
in lessons,’ responded Cynthia. “My 
last teacher, in Paris, wanted me to 
go on the stage. And I’ve often 
thought that perhaps some day us 

“Madame!” said a voice behind her. 
She turned, with a start, and found 
herself face to face with her maid. 

“What is it, Georgette?” she asked. 

“I beg madame’s pardon, but the 
laundress is come,” responded the little 
Frenchwoman, in hesitating accents. 

“Very well, then; why don’t you give 
her the linen?” asked her mistress, with 
some impatience. 

Georgette’s little face was screwed 
in a knot of Paris skepticism. “All 
madame’s best lingerie? That is what 
I came to ask, for this one is hardly 
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a serious blanchisscuse. If madame 
will excuse me, one would say rather 
that she was one of the chorus from 
the Opéra Comique.” 

A sudden thought shot through Cyn- 
thia’s mind. She turned to the little 
Italian footman, who was helping the 
butler carry away the coffee service. 

“Who is this woman, Gino—the one 
we heard singing just now?” 

Gino stepped forward, in radiant de- 
light at this sudden notice. 

“Is it Cherubina you mean?” he 
asked. 


“Cherubina, that’s the name,” re- 
turned his mistress. “I’ve heard her 
sing, but I’ve never seen her. Is she 


a person to be trusted with our wash- 
ing ?” 

Gino’s ready grin returned her smile. 
But his fingers were doubled behind 
his back as he replied: “With the wash- 
ing, excellency, yes—but——” 

“I understand,” cried Cynthia, ob- 
serving his gesture, “but she has the 
evil eye?” 

“Yes, excellency,” returned Gino, 
with obvious unwillingness, ‘‘she is a 
strange type, this Sicilian woman. She 
can throw spells, and read signs in 
the waters, or read past and future in 
the lines of your hand. She is also 
an excellent laundress, and very skill- 
ful at the clear-starching of embroid- 
ered muslin.” 

Cynthia, bored and restless, gave 
way to her sudden impulse. “I'll speak 
to her myself,” she said. “Gino, show 
her out here!” 

Gino looked doubtfully. “If her ex- 
cellency will but have the condescen- 
sion to make the horn And he 
showed his hand, with the thumb dou- 
bled over the two middle fingers. 

“Yes, yes!” answered Cynthia im- 
patiently. “I’m on my guard, I assure 
you. And, now, Gino, why do you still 
wait?” 

Gino spread his hands, in a depre- 
cating gesture. “It’s Tonino, excel- 
lency. If we leave him to wait in the 





kitchen, it’s certain that the cursed one 
will begin making love to the house- 
maids; and, then, I give you my. word, 
Ah, 


there will be blood on our tiles! 





she is jealous—jealous, this little Si- 
cilian !” 

“All the better—show them 
in!” cried Cynthia impatiently. 

A moment later, Gino returned, ush- 
ering the pair. 

It was the woman she had desired 
to see; but it was the man, as they 
walked down the wide terrace, who 
first caught her eye. The athletic 
height, the dark vividness of coloring, 
the engaging swagger of bearing and 
of glance—this combination of phys- 
ical traits reared itself suddenly before 
her in a strange familiarity, taking her 
breath in a kind of involuntary horror. 
Then the illusion passed—no, how could 
this weather-beaten young peasant be 
fancied to resemble the elegant, the 
superfine Walling Godfrey? Yet the 
type remained hauntingly the same— 
the type of man, Cynthia thought in 
a little reflex pang of bitterness, that 
is born to make women suffer. It was 
with a strangely wistful interest, with 
a touch of sympathy almost sisterly, 


both 


that she turned her eyes upon the 
woman. 
“Good evening, Cherubina. Was 


’ 


that you I heard singing just now?’ 

3ut Tonino, twirling his black mus- 
taches, stepped forward, with the 
jaunty air of one well used to recom- 
mend himself, even to ladies. ‘What 
a pretty boy!” Cynthia heard the 
voice of Georgette murmur at her el- 
bow. 

“T beg pardon, excellency, but my 
wife has no Tuscan. Her language is 
Sicilian, and since coming here she 
has learned only Sorrentinese. But 
she wishes to explain to the nobility, 
she is sent here by the Princess Mar- 
tinoff, the owner of this villa.” 

“Thank you,” interrupted Cynthia, 
“but there is no need of an inter- 
preter. When I was a child here, 
my nurse taught me the dialect of the 
countryside!” She turned to Cheru- 
bina, repeating her question in the pic- 
turesque argot of the town. 

“Yes, that was I singing just now. 
But, if her grandeur will pardon me, 
the Princess Martinoff said that I could 
probably have the washing.” 


























“Yes, Cherubina, you shall have the 
washing. But now I want to talk 
with you. Do you know, you have a 
beautiful voice?” 

“Yes, excellency. I am to sing in 
the Tarantella next month.” 

“The Tarantella!” Through Cyn- 
thia’s mind trooped _ recollections, 
vaguely picturesque, of her childhood 
here. She smiled. “So they still 
dance the Tarantella, here in Sorren- 
to?” 

“Of course, excellency. They have 
given me_ the chief figure—the 
swordsman’s daughter, it is_ called. 
Her highness, Princess Martinoff, has 
promised that I shall have a dagger 
with a silver handle—a very fine dag- 
oer.” 

“I shall be afraid of you, Cheru- 
bina. But I shall come and hear you 
sing, just the same!” In an instant, 
Cynthia surveyed the picturesque fig- 
ure before her, with the arms folded 
over the kerchief and the eager, dark 
eyes which perpetually sought Tonino. 
Through the American’s mind, rest- 
less and harassed, ran a sudden idea 
born of Gino’s recent words. 

“Cherubina,’ she said, “I am told 
that you can read the lines of the palm. 
Will you read mine?” 

The Sicilian’s eyes flashed her de- 
light. In this sudden whim of the 
great lady’s, she saw the promise of 
something perhaps equally lucrative 
with the washing. She stepped for- 
ward, and took up Cynthia’s white 





hand between her two little brown 
paws. The servants, at a gesture from 
their mistress, withdrew to the other 


end of the terrace. Miss Hibbard, an- 
noyed at not being invited to listen, 
took up her copy of the Boston Tran- 
script, and began to read. 

“Dio benedetto!” breathed 
bina, in a scared whisper. 

“What is it?” asked Cynthia, star- 
tled. 

“Took!” The little rough hand 
thrilled oddly as it rested against the 
edge of the American’s. Cynthia 


Cheru- 


looked down into the two open palms 
—started, and was silent. 
said: 


Finally, she 
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“Gino, bring the candles! Here, all 
together at this end of the table!” 

The candles wavered in the faint 
night breeze. Cynthia bent her head 
lower toward the two open palms. 
Finally, she spoke, with a little, won- 
dering laugh: 

“But they are alike, Cherubina. ‘It 
is very strange.” 

“Alike? They are the same hand!” 
And, in fact, between the two palms, 
so different in color and texturc, there 
was a strange similarity of marking. 

“What does it mean, Cherubina?”’ 
asked Cynthia, in a low tone. 

There was sjlence for ‘a moment, 
filled only by the soft stir of the sum- 
mer night about them, and Tonino’s 
seductive chuckle as he gossiped with 
the maid. But his wife’s sombre eyes, 
as she lifted them from the twin palms 
before her, were filled with a vague 
fear. Then she dropped Cynthia's 
hand as though it burned her. 

“What is the matter?’ cried the 
American. “Aren't you going to tell 
me what it means, Cherubina?” 

“T can read other palms, but not 
my own,” returned the peasant. 
“Neither can I read her excellency’s.” 

“Then it means, Cherubina, that we 
are to have the same destiny?” Cyn- 
thia, remembering that thrilling voice 
of Easter morning, that golden joy that 
it expressed, spoke with an almost per- 
ceptible quickening of the breath. 

“The same destiny—who can say?” 
returned the Sicilian, with a hint of 
sullenness in her tone. “But in every 
destiny there is good and there is evil.” 

“Listen, Cherubina,” said Cynthia 
rapidly, “to-night I have to decide a 
certain question. Tell me what I must 
answer. Shall it be ‘Yes,’ or shall it 
be ‘No’?” 

On the Sicilian’s dark face the 
brooding fear melted into sudden grati- 
fication. ‘Her excellency is letting me 
decide what she is to do? Me, poor 
little Cherubina? But how can I, I 
who know nothing?” 

Her hesitation only increased Cyn- 
thia’s resolution. “You know as much 
as I do, Cherubina,” she cried excited- 
ly, “but to-night a path has opened 
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before me, which leads, I know not 
whither. Shall I go forward on it, or 
shall I stand still?” 

The Sicilian’s eyes flashed. “The 
dead lie still, but the living go for- 
ward. Listen, excellency, this is my 
answer: Take your path as it opens 
before you, because, in any case, what 
is written is written, and it is better 
for her excellency to walk straight to 
her destiny with a good courage, than 
to have it pursue her, and find her in 
hiding !” 

At this blended doctrine of fatalism 
and of action, Cynthia’s spirit snatched 
with a youthful sympathy. Until that 
moment, she had not realized how 
much she wanted to go to the Duchessa 
di Fiorestanno’s dinner. 

“Thank you, Cherubina,” she cried 
gayly. “That is just the advice lL 
wanted—and, I dare say, I am ridicu- 
lous to make such a fuss about it, any- 
way. And, now——” 

She stretched out her hand toward 
the gold ptirse that lay on the table be- 
side her. The Sicilian stopped her, 
with a gesture. 

“Take money from her excellency, 
whose hand is the sister to mine? No, 
it would shame me!” she said, with 
decision. “And, in any case, I have 
told her excellency nothing. But if I 
may have the washing re 

ancy had disappeared in business, 
and the seeress had again become the 
washergirl. Tonino tore himself away 
from the little blonde Parisienne, whose 
eyes alternately challenged and _flat- 
tered him, and the three went off into 
the villa together. 

“Miss Hibbard,” said Cynthia. “I 
have decided to go to the Duchessa di 
Fiorestanno’s dinner!” 

“Then your five-franc piece came up 
heads?” inquired Miss Hibbard, with 
languid interest. 

Cynthia uttered an exclamation. 

“My poor five-franc piece! I had 
quite forgotten it.” She pounced upon 
the little dinner table, which the serv- 
ants were just preparing to carry away. 
“Here, Gino, hold the candle, while I 
search among the flowers. Yes, here 
is my coin.” 
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“Heads it is?” inquired Miss Hib 
bard. 

“No,” returned Cynthia, with a little 
troubled laugh. “It is tails——” 

“And so,” returned her companion, 
“you challenge Destiny ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, 
it!” 

Miss Hibbard made no reply beyond 
a slight grin. But, later, when she 
went upstairs, she sat down and ad- 
dressed an envelope to the friend in 
Boston, who, through a friend’s friend, 
had found for her her present posi- 
tion. Then she wrote a letter—a long 
letter—in which she asked for a full, 
circumstantial, and accurate account of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walling Godfrey, of Bal- 
timore. 


“T challenge 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Duca di Fiorestanno, on his re- 
turn from a few days spent in Rome, 
discovered, with some vexation, that his 
mother had arranged a dinner party 
for that very evening. For, to tell 
the truth, he had intended to pass those 
same evening hours in a solitary ram- 
ble about Sorrento, in the search for 
a certain fair face, seen a week ago, 
or at least for some news of it. How- 
ever, as not for the world would he 
have hurt his mother’s feelings, he dis- 
sembled his disappointment under a 
dutiful smile, and inquired who was to 
be present. 

“Your uncle, for one,” returned the 
duchessa. She was a graceful, faded 
woman, whose bright, black eyes dwelt 
on her son with a penetrating tender- 
ness. As he expressed the very proper 
pleasure which the sight of his uncle 
would give him, she interrupted him 
suddenly. 

“Your uncle is the last thing in your 
thoughts,” she said. “Come, my lit- 
tle Sandrino, tell me what is the mat- 
ter!” 

“The matter?” he cried, reddening. 
“And why do you take it for granted, 
mamma mia, that there is anything the 
matter? Inspect me; you will find me 
whole as when I went to Rome. Two 
arms, two legs, a very fascinating and 
handsome face yg 
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“And the little heart?” she cut short 
his inventory. “That is still in its 
place? You saw no one at Rome?” 

“No one, in the sense you mean,” 
he cried gayly. “Poor little mother, 
what an uninteresting son has fate be- 
stowed upon you. Smokeless powder 
and war balloons, instead of tender 
confidences and a sweet little daughter- 
in-law.” 

The duchessa glanced upward at her 
son as he sat perched on the broad 
piazza railing above her, with his hands 
loosely clasped over his long legs and 
his head tilted back against the vine- 
clad pillar. The transparent blueness 
of mountain and sky that formed his 
background was not more unchanging- 
ly typical of land and of tradition than 
was the young man’s head, silhouetted 
against it. His profile, with its high- 
bridged nose and firm, clean-shaven 
lips, with its blended force and _ har- 
mony of outline, might as easily have 
been stamped in the die of some an- 
tique Roman coin as in breathing, 
youthful flesh of the twentieth century. 
The duchessa sighed, half in pride and 
half in foreboding, as she regarded him. 

“You are your father all over again,” 
she said; “it is perfectly plain that you 
have something on your mind, and it 
is equally plain that you intend to tell 
me nothing about it. Very well. So 
now I will say: Run along, my little 
son, run along quickly, to wash and 
dress yourself for your dinner!” 

Fiorestanno stirred lazily on his 
perch. “There’s lots of time,” he said, 
‘it’s barely half-past seven yet. And 
you haven’t told me yet, mamina, 
who is to be at your dinner.” 

The duchessa fell into the lure. “The 
Celaji,” she answered briskly, “the De 
Lucas—the old ones, not the young. 
Your friend Adolfo—then, for ladies, 
if the ladies still interest you ” She 
stopped, with a shrewd, side-glancing 
smile. 

“They interest me, dear little mother, 
as they did before I went to Rome. 
That is to say, above all other things in 
life. Come, who is your latest choice 
for the privileged position of your 
daughter-in-law ?” 
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The duchessa’s face grew suddenly 
serious. “But you like your little 
Cousin Martinoff, don’t you?” she 
asked plaintively. 

Fiorestanno hesitated, then tried to 
smile. ‘Yes, to be sure, the little Lo- 
letta is a very charming young girl.” 

“And last winter, in Rome, you quite 
agreed with her mother and me, she 
was just the wife you ought to have.” 

“Now, my dear mother!” 

“Very well, then, I told you that you 
ought to marry her, and you didn't dis- 


agree with me. And Corinna Mar- 
tinoff, I know, expects it.” 
Fiorestanno frowned. ‘“‘Does she? 


She is very kind.” 

The duchessa, noting his displeasure, 
swiftly changed her tactics. “But I 
don’t. On the contrary, I warn you 
against the very idea of Loletta. She 
is young, she is pretty, she is very 
serious—unpleasant qualities, all of 
them, in a wife. To be sure, her 
mother has had losses this year, and 
has to let her villa—but when her 
grandfather dies, somewhere off in the 
forests of Russia, Lola will have I don't 
know how many million rubles and 
miles of land—a very bad thing. She 
is, in short, the very type of a daugh- 
ter-in-law that it would break my heart 
to receive, and your uncle’s, and | 
forbid you, absolutely forbid you, to 
give her a single thought.” 

“Brava, mother! Your little boy will 
do his best to obey you. And this 
dangerous young lady completes your 
list ?” 

“No, there’s one more—a_ protégée 
of your uncle’s, and an American. 
Godfrey, that’s the nante—the Signora 
Godfrey.” 

Fiorestanno drew out his cigarette 
case, selected a cigarette with great 
care, lit it, then turned back again to 
his mother. 

“What was it, that 
didn’t quite catch it.” 

“Godfrey. She is, according to your 
uncle, quite the most beautiful woman 
he ever saw.” 

“Ah! And this paragon is passing 


last name? I 


the summer in Sorrento?” 
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“It appears so. She has leased the 
Martinoft villa for the season—at the 
first price Corinna asked her. She is 
very jubilant, poor Corinna!” 

“Ah! Then the signora’s husband 
is not with her?” 

“My dear boy. Didn't I tell you, 
she’s an American?” 

“Do you mean she’s a widow?” 

“She’s a widow, my dear boy, as all 
American women are widows—when 
they travel in Europe. Are they trust- 
ful, the American husbands, or are 
they stupid, or are they merely fabulous 
birds? For my part, I have yet to see 
the proof that they exist—though I 
have known some five hundred Amer- 
ican ladies, more or less. So it ap- 
pears this Helen of your uncle’s is 
come to Italy to make some sort of 
petition to the Vatican, while Mene- 
laus remains at home—with all the 
other American husbands. But she 
will be here in an heour—my dear boy, 
do go and dress—and don’t forget Lo- 
letta !” 


The duchessa’s guests ate in the long 
dining room, beneath shadowy fres- 
coes of Pompeian blue and red, and 
by the side of a cooling fountain. But, 
after dinner, they adjourned for coffee 
to the pergola, dimly lit by Arab lamps 
that swung from the leafy roof. Be- 
yond the clustering orange trees came 
the monotonous reverberation of a half- 
heard guitar. 

“Hark!” said Cynthia, raising the 
tiny coffee cup in her hand. Whether 
it was the quivering mystery of the 
night, or some stronger influence that 
had touched her, her voice was lack- 
ing in its usual soft gayety. ‘What 
is that air that they are playing, 
duchessa?” she asked, and her breath 
came quick, in a little, half-perceptible 
sigh. 

Cardinal Roccabella surveyed with a 
dispassionate eye the white figure sil- 
houetted against the shadowy vine 
leaves. In introducing this unknown 
American into his sister’s carefully se- 
lected and critical little group of Black 
aristocrats, he had not unnaturally felt 
some misgivings at his own temerity. 





The stranger’s sweet manner and 
ready tongue had, however, entirely 
justified him, while her beauty had 
created something of a small sensation. 

“That air, signora?” returned the 
duchessa, turning her ear to listen. “It 
is of a music older than you, older 
even than I—who knows? As old, 
perhaps, as Sorrento! It is the music 
of the Tarantella, which they are prac- 
ticing in the inclosure behind the Cap- 
ucines’ garden——” 

Cynthia laughed. “The Tarantella? 
Then I have a friend there!” She 
half turned toward Fiorestanno. “You 
are acquainted with Cherubina?” 

The Princess Martinoff, leaning 
eagerly forward, cut off the young 
man’s reply. She was a heavy, hand- 
some woman, whose smoothly flowing 
softness of outline was offset by the 
sharp gleam of two very penetrating 
black eves. Her daughter, beside her, 
possessed the smooth softness in an 
even more marked degree, but her eyes 
were as placidly dull as a cow’s. She 
glanced indifferently from the duca to 
her mother, then applied herself with a 
kind of ruminant energy to a large 
dish of chocolate bonbons on the teak- 
wood table beside her. 

“Cherubina?” interposed the princess 
briskly. “The little Sicilian? It was 
I, madame, who took the liberty of 
sending her to you. She needs the 
work, Heaven knows, with that worth- 
less husband of hers. I hope she has 
done well by you?” 

“More than well,” cried Cynthia. “I 
am indebted to her not only for the 
most miraculous ironing of my laces, 
but also for She stopped short. 

“Not for your bill, madame, certain- 
ly. Then for what?” 

At this flippant rudeness on the part 
of his relative, Fiorestanno opened his 
eyes. Till this moment, wrapped as 
he had been in a warm blur of joy, he 
had hardly realized whither the mo- 
ment’s influence might lead him. It 
was evident, however, from his Cousin 
Corinna’s sharpness, that she saw in 
this exquisite stranger a possible ob- 
stacle to plans which she quite openly 
pursued and cherished. The mere 





























thought of this possibility, crystallized 
as it were in the thought which he 
read in the princess’ brain, hit him 
with a sudden shock. And, in a retro- 
spective flash, his mind recalled that 
brief interview in the churchyard, and 
the stranger’s moment of self-revela- 
tion that had so surprised him. Her 
tragic envy of the singer’s joy, which 
then had amazed him, returned to him 
now as a vague and intoxicating prom- 
ise. It also furnished him his cue for 
delivering his mother’s guest from her 
tormentor. 

“T can tell you, Cousin Corinna, what 
the signora means. She was telling 
me, at dinner, that she has heard the 
little Cherubina sing. Her voice seemed, 
it appears, the very voice of joy itself. 
It is for this revelation of joy that the 
signora holds herself in Cherubina’s 
debt.” 

Cynthia nodded gravely, while her 
eyes flashed her gratitude. “Toy !” 
sniffed the princess. “A rather in- 
tangible benefit.” 

“So is love,” 
“so is revenge!” 

The princess shrugged her plump 
shoulders. She seemed bent on being 
unpleasant. “Good, salable commodi- 
ties, both of them. But when you talk 
about joy!’ 

‘Joy is blessed,” said the cardinal. 

The conversation, superficial though 
ii was, typified to all the onlookers but 
one the clash of motive that underlay 
the clash of idea. The Princess Mar- 
tinoff’s resolution to secure for her 
daughter one of the oldest names and 
most promising careers of young Italy 
had for the past year been freely dis- 
cussed by their friends; as, after to- 
night, would be the desired parti’s open 
and sudden infatuation with the new 
American beauty. 

The princess, with a surprising free- 
dom toward her adversary’s new ally, 
took up the offered cudgels. “Joy is 
blessed? Not by the Church, and not 
by her saints,’ she cried rebelliously. 
“The holy fathers fasted with tears. 
Who ever heard of a saint that looked 
for joy?” 

“Those 


returned Fiorestanno; 


who have read ‘The 
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Flowers,’ ” 
mildly. 
“Saint Francis of Assisi?” 


cardinal 


the 


returned 


asked the 


. princess, in vexed surprise; while the 


duchessa, looking up, regarded her 
brother with a smile of pleased intelli- 
gence, 


“Yes, dear Riccardo, I remember!” 

“TI don't,” said the princess stubborn- 
ly, “and neither does this dear child 
here. Do you, Loletta?” 

The dear child’s mouth, being too ful 
of bonbons for convenient speech, she 
merely shook her dark head. The 
cardinal retorted, with a touch of se- 
verity : 

“Then go home, my dear Corinna, 
and study your ‘Little Flowers, and 
you will find that the holy Francis not 
only prayed for joy, but that the good 
Lord answered his prayer. And per- 
haps then you will confess the divin- 
ity of the gift which the Signora God- 
frey is not ashamed to own from a 
little peasant woman.” 

“Bravo, uncle!” said Fiorestanno, 
under his breath. But Cynthia, catch- 
ing the look of malice with which the 
princess faced her, knew that, what- 
ever might be the meaning of the little 
comedy just played, she had, in gain- 
ing her cause, gained, also, an enemy. 
In spite of the charm of the evening, 
this consciousness gave her a ‘certain 
discomfort. Shortly after, she arose to 
take her leave. At his mother’s re- 
quest, Fiorestanno accompanied her to 
her motor. 

“Thank you, signora, for the honor 
you did us in coming!” he said, with 
an odd fervor tingling through the for- 
mality of his words. His eyes looked 
into Cynthia’s. She caught her breath. 

“Thank you,” she said, “for fighting 
my battles.” 

She was in her automobile by this 
time, and smiled down rather uncer- 
tainly on the dark eyes raised to hers. 
Fear was in her glance of what she 
read there; fear and a startled reso- 
lution, which served only to overlay 
the wistful kindness which rushed out 
to meet his own. 

In a little, confused gesture, 
thia carried her hand to her face. 


Cyn- 














“Good-by,” said she. 

“Wait a moment, signora,” said the 
young man eagerly. “I may be per- 
mitted to see you again?” 

“Your mother,” she answered, in a 
low tone, “has promised that I may 
help with her charities.” 

“But I,” he insisted. “You will ex- 
tend your charity to me? You will 
permit me to visit occasionally at your 
villa?” 

She looked at him with the air of 
one who tries to answer “No,” but 
her lips said “Yes.” A moment later, 
the automobile was gone. Fiorestanno, 
with a heightened color and a quick- 
ened pulse, strode back to the terrace 
again. 

“Yes,” the princess was saying, “one 
of these wandering American wives 
who has left—or says she has left—a 
husband at home.” 

“My dear Corinna!” said the cardinal 
sternly. Fiorestanno took in breath 
fiercely; then, remembering that a 
young man’s championship does more 
harm to a lady’s cause than good, he 
bit his lip violently, and sat down be- 
side his mother. 

“Monseigneur O’Donnell,” went on 
the cardinal, with dignity, “presented 
the lady to me.” 

“Monseigneur O’Donnell! Dear old 
man!” The princess’ tone showed her 
opinion of the absent prelate as the 
judge of a lady’s moral character. 
Fiorestanno’s blood boiled, and he 
broke his silence. 

“Since you wish to have some in- 
formation about my mother’s guest, 
Cousin Corinna,” he said, “I am happy 
to be able to tell you the Signora God- 
frey was, before her marriage, a Miss 
Langham. Her father was named 
Philip Langham, a very well-known 
American. The family is a very dis- 
tinguished one,” he went on reckless- 
ly, “and her husband——” 

“Langham ?” cried the princess, while 
a sharp light of sudden recognition 
played over her large, smooth face. 
“TIsn’t there a tomb with that name 
on it, here in Sorrento—a very beauti- 
ful tomb, with a white marble angel on 
top?” 
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“Her mother was drowned here, 
twenty years ago,” returned the duca, 
“and that is what has brought the 
Signora Godfrey back here again to 
Sorrento.” 

“Ah!” returned the princess, cock- 
ing her head. “And that’s all that has 
brought her here to Sorrento?” 

“In Heaven’s name, Cousin Corin- 
na,” flashed the young man, “what do 
you mean to insinuate?” 

“Nothing,” grinned the princess, 
“but I confess I would like to see an- 
other tomb, with a bona-fide husband 
underneath and another white marble 
angel on top.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Two months went by. With the 
passing of May into July, Sorrento had 
changed her flowery spring into the 
tropical splendor of her summer. Even 
at the hour when that sun was near 
its setting, its waves of heat glimmered 
transparently over the blue peak of Ve- 
suvius, and the white gleams of Na- 
ples across the bay. 

In the level rays, which hardly yet 
had begun to redden, a solitary woman 
climbed slowly up the high-walled road 
of the hillside. In one hand she car- 
ried a book, in the other arm a sheaf 
of fresh-cut garden flowers. 

Cynthia Godfrey was going to the 
churchyard, to place her customars 
offering of flowers on her mother’s 
grave. But she knew that not only 
death but life, in its intensest, most 
burning form, was waiting for her 
there. 

What had happened to her, in these 
past months of the varying gayeties 
which she had foreseen, to interpene- 
trate and change the very foundations 
of her life, to teach her the meaning 
of exaltation in all its shifting changes 
from joy to despair? How often, in 
these swiftly flying days, had she seen 
Alessandro di  Fiorestanno? Even 
through their impersonal conversations, 
through the formal correctness of their 
occasional meetings, what subtle influ- 
ence had passed to assure her that she 
stood always in his thoughts, as he 
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stood in hers? And why, merely be- 
cause she had mentioned to the 
duchessa yesterday that to-day she 
would go to her mother’s grave, did 
she so securely interpret the message 
shot to her by the son’s dark, resolute 
glance? 

She walked through the green shad- 
ows of the outer graveyard. 

Sure enough, a tall form sprang up 
to meet her, with a smiling apology 
and a demeanor as collected as her 
own. To have objected to the pres- 
ence of Fiorestanno, or to have with- 
drawn abruptly, would have been to 
show a self-consciousness that could 
only precipitate the catastrophe she 
vaguely feared. 

“You had a hot climb, signora. It 
was courageous of you, to come on 
foot.” 

“T am never afraid of walking—nor 
yet of the heat.” 

“IT can believe that!” Open admira- 
tion was in his eyes as he noted her 
fresh appearance; admiration and a 
certain dumb eagerness, which sudden- 
ly set Cynthia’s heart to fluttering 
again. His manner, however, was as 
calmly impersonal as ever as he spoke. 
“But, just the same, you must sit for 
an instant, and rest, before you try 
the downward climb.” 

She made a little gesture of refusal; 
then, in an obedience which gave her a 
strange, secret pleasure, she sank on 
the grassy mound. 

“You came here to read—I am in 
your way!” exclaimed Fiorestanno ten- 
tatively. “If you would like to have 
me go, signora r 

Here was her chance, but she did 
not take it. “No,” she said. “I have 
been reading all day—I did not intend 
to read any more, just now.” 

Fiorestanno hesitated a moment, 
then picked up the volume from the 
grass where it lay beside her. “ ‘The 
Fioretti,’ ” he read the title briskly, in 
the manner of one glad of the diver- 
sion. “So you are a Franciscan, sig- 
nora?” 

Her hesitation matched his own; 
then she shook her head, with a little 
laugh. “A very ignorant one,” she 
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confessed. “Like every one else now- 
adays, I have read the magazine arti- 
cles, and planned my little pilgrimage 
to Assisi. But I will own it was what 
the cardinal told us about Saint Fran- 
cis the other evening, when he so kind- 
ly took up my defense, that set me to 
reading ‘The Little Flowers.’ ” 

“T remember,” answered Fiorestan- 
no, “and so you went to work to search 
for the prayer of Saint Francis for 
joy?” 

“And I found it!’ Her lifted smile 
had in it something of triumph. 
Stretching out her hand, she took the 
book from him. Their fingers touched, 
and he heard her light breath come 
and go. 

“Look!” she said. “Here it is.” 

Fiorestanno hesitated, then seated 
himself beside her on the soft green 
mound. “Read it to me,” he said seri- 
ously. 

“TI read Italian so badly,” she an- 
swered, in a low tone, “but if you wish 
me to, I will. Look! It is where poor 
Saint Francis, tormented with fasting, 
and sleeplessness, and the assaults of 
the devil, began to think of the hap- 
piness that was waiting for him in 
heaven.” She broke off, and, bending 
her head over the book, began to read: 


“And therewithal began to pray God to 
grant him the grace of tasting a little of that 
joy. And as he continued in this thought, 
suddenly there appeared to him an angel 
with exceeding great splendor, having a viol 
in his left hand and in his right the bow; 
and as Saint Francis stood all amazed at the 
sight of him——” 

Fiorestanno, leaning toward the 
book, brushed her white sleeve with 
his own. She broke off short, and her 
startled eyes looked into his with a 
smile that ‘was not quite a smile, yet 
hinted somehow of tears. As though 
aware of her betraying glance, her 
quick hand covered it. “The sun hurts 
my eyes,” she said, in a low tone, “will 
you read the rest?” 

The image of Paolo and Francesca, 
with their doomed young heads bent 
over the same page, flashed through 
Fiorestanno’s mind as he took the book 
from the unsteady hands which held it 
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out to him. With the same simplicity 
that she had used, he read on: 


“The angel drew the bow once across the 
viol; and straightway Saint Francis was 
aware of such sweet melody that his soul 
melted away for very sweetness and was 
lifted above all bodily feeling; inasmuch that, 
as he afterward told his companions, he 
doubted that, if the angel had drawn the 
bow a second time across the strings, his 
mind would have left his body for the all too 
utter sweetness thereof!” 


Fiorestanno looked up from his book 
to his listener’s downbent head. 

“Yes,” he said, “my uncle was right 
—you were right. Joy is blessed, even 
if one has no more than just one taste 
of it, like poor Saint Francis.” 

His words seemed to wake Cynthia 
from her dream. She turned startled 
eyes upon him. “No more than Saint 
Francis?” she cried, in amazement. 
“You find, then, it was a small por- 
tion of joy that was granted him, be- 
cause the angel drew the bow only 
once across the strings? But it was 
the joy of heaven itself—all of hum- 
drum satisfactions and monotonous, 
laborious ‘pleasures of a whole human 
lifetime, crammed and concentrated in 
that one instant of revelation. Ah, if 
you yourself could choose between the 





two, would you hesitate?” 
“No,” responded the young man, 
kindling at her ardor. “And you, I 


think, would have prayed the angel to 
draw the bow a second time across the 
strings.” 

Her large eyes surveyed him with 
sudden eagerness. “Perhaps,” she an- 
swered, “for I am very weak some- 
times, and very cowardly. But, then, 
sometimes, too, I am _ strong. But, 
ah,” she cried, “when life is very 
hard, and one is tired and lonely and 
discouraged—if once, only once, in the 
whole lifetime, one’s prayers could 
bring that revelation. If for that sin- 
gle time one could catch a glimpse of 
that heavenly splendor, and hear that 
solitary note of God’s harmony!” 

Fiorestanno stirred on his grassy 
seat. “It is granted to some of us,” 
he said, in a low tone, “even to most 
of us, rich and poor alike, in this jan- 
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gling world of ours—one instant of 
revelation, when the angel comes.” 
Then, in answer to her perplexed look, 
he leaned toward her. “You remember 
Easter morning,” he said, “and the 
voice you heard singing here?” 

“And that,” she asked, “was your 
heavenly harmony ?” 

“No, no,” he cried, “a little earthly 
reflection of it, a little trailing chord 
repeated over and over again from 
memory. But the angel had come to 
her, the little Cherubina—she had had 
the revelation.” He paused, with a 
slight intake of breath. ‘The instant 
of heavenly revelation,” he _ said, 
“when we hear on the lips of the dear- 
est person on earth the words ‘I love 
you.’ ” 

“No, Saint Francis’ joy was_ best. 
The angel’s violin brought no doubts 
and no terrors with it; it left no grief 
and shame and perplexity behind.” 

“Signora Cynthia,” he said gently, 
“will you tell me what it is, your 
trouble ?” 

“A very old trouble,” she said, 
very ordinary one. My marriage was 
a mistake. That’s all.” 

“Ah!” His eyes gravely considered 
her. “But in your country, I am told, 
that mistake is not irrevocable. Sure- 





ly, for an American, there is always 
the possibility of ——” 
“Of divorce?” Her cheeks’ glowed 


in a sudden carnation. Fiorestanno’s 
question had been put with such sim- 
plicity she had barely realized the in- 
tensity of its personal import. But she 
pushed her self-consciousness from her. 
“Yes, for the most part, divorce is a 
possibility in America. But it is nec- 
essary, you see, that both parties agree. 
And Mr. Godfrey Again she 
stopped, as though suffocated by the 
very name that her own lips uttered. 
She went on confusedly, with a kind 
of blinding bitterness: “He is a Cath- 
olic, like me. And, then, there were 
reasons—yes, there were reasons. But 
the chief one—there is no doubt about 
that—was because, two years ago, Mr. 
Godfrey’s father, who had been very 
strongly opposed to our marriage, be- 
came very ill. He was all alone, poor 























old man! I was very unhappy in my 
home; so I went to take care of him. 
It was very strange—but before he 
died he really quite grew to love me. 
And when his will was read, it was 
found he had left me half his for- 
tune. Think of it! I was independ- 
ent!” .She flung out her hands in a 
passionate gesture. “Ah, Dio! I 
think that joy came to me that day! 

“And then,” she went on, “Mr. God- 
frey, who until then had been perfect- 
ly content to lose me, suddenly changed 


his mind. He had counted on four 
million dollars. This action of his 
father’s cut his inheritance down to 


half. But, by keeping me, he could 
keep, also, the full sum. So he gave 
me formal notice he would oppose, 
through his lawyers, any divorce suit 
I might bring. He even threatened 
a cross-suit.” Her voice sank low. 
Her very neck glowed crimson, in 
strange contrast to the pearly hand on 
the green grass beside her, like a down- 
flung daisy. “He said any name would 
do. What did he care for me—or for 
himself, even? It was the money, he 
owned it to my face, and laughed at 
me. So I ran away from him—away 
from New York. In San Francisco, 
quite by accident, I met a kind old 
bishop, who told me I had good 
grounds for asking an annulment of 
my marriage. So I came to Italy. 
Your uncle tells me my annulment is 
a practical certainty. In another week 
—in a few days, perhaps—the answer 
will come from the Vatican. Oh, the 
cardinal has been kind to me—heaven- 
ly kind! It is to him that I shall owe 
my freedom—think of it, not Cynthia 
Godfrey any more, never Cynthia God- 
frey at all! But Cynthia Langham, 
the same name as my dear mother 
who lies here beneath me. Ah, signor 
duca, you were right; to each of us 
comes the moment of revelation, and 
the angel. What more can come to 
me, after that?” 

The young man’s color rose, but his 
eyes were steady. “One thing more,” 
he said. And in the silence that fol- 
lowed, the thoughts of each flew to his 
words of a moment before. “Ah!” he 
2 
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cried. “If I might be the one to say 
it to you!” 

His hands closed over hers. She 
felt the quick tightening of his mus- 
cles. “Cynthia,” he said, in a kind 
of rigid breathlessness, “there will be 
no mistake about that annulment? 
You are certain; you will be free?” 

“I have your uncle’s word for it,” 
she whispered. Never in all her life, 
she thought, had she seen anything ‘so 
intensely living, yet so piercingly kind, 
as the eyes now fixed upon her. 

“Thank God! And, when you are 
free, you will be my wife?” Then, 
as she started, his grasp tightened 
again on her hands. “Cynthia, speak 
quickly, for I need you! Give me m; 
name. Say ‘Alessandro, I love you. 
When I am free, I will be your wife.’’ 

To echo that voice seemed her nat- 
ural speech. “Alessandro,” she heard 
her own tongue form the words again, 
“T love you. When I am free, I will 
marry you.” 

His eyes bright like a sword, he 
stooped toward her. “No, no,” she 
said, “not yet!” He looked at her 
in a kind of dazzled triumph. 

“And, to think, you love me! See, 
carissima, I will do what I can to de- 
serve you, little as that may be. I know 
the opinion you other Anglo-Saxons 
have of us Italians—libertines, frivo- 
lous deceivers! Very well, then, if I 
die for it, I will make you see what 
kind of a love I have for you, and what 
respect! Until word comes from the 
Vatican that you are free, I will not 
ask to touch so much as your hand— 
yes, only your hand. You will give me 
your hand, bellessa mia, in token of 
what is to be mine some day?” 

Without hesitation, she held it out to 
him. He took it in fingers whose thrill 
showed the intensity of his feeling; but 
in his eyes, as he stood looking down 
at her, there was a tenderness, a won- 
dering pity that suddenly touched her 
heart. 

The tears brimmed over. “I’m not 
good, like Saint Francis,” she said un- 
steadily. “I don’t deserve it. But, 
just the same, I thank God!” 

In a gesture of restrained passion, 
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Fiorestanno laid his cheek against the 
hands which he held. ‘Then I was 
right?” he asked, with a breathing tri- 
umph. “You hear it, too, that note of 
the heavenly joy?” 


She smiled back into his face, then 
she said suddenly: “But it is late. Tell 
me, ought I to stay?” 

His face changed. “No,” he said, 


“you ought not to stay. It would be 
a poor beginning, indeed, to my care 
of you, if I kept you longer here to 
imperil your dear name. See! I will 
go home by the olive groves, you will 
take the road. Tell me, I shall see 
you at my Cousin Martinoff’s to-mor- 
row night?” 

“Yes,” answered Cynthia, trying to 
turn away. 

“And you'll think of me, till then?” 

“Answer that question for yourself. 
Good-by !” 

“Wicked Cynthia! But wait one mo- 
ment!” Then, as she turned, all alive 
with beauty, and love, and expectancy. 
“Tell me again, do you love me?” he 
asked, with boyish ardor. 

“Ah! Do I love you!” But this 
time, and in good earnest, she escaped. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“At any rate, you cannot deny that 


she is late!” observed the Princess 
Martinoff, with a little, triumphant 
smile. And she glanced at the gilt 
clock on the mantel, whose hands al- 
ready pointed to three minutes after 
nine, 


In the salon of the small villa which 
the princess had rented for the season, 
she and her company sat waiting for 
Cynthia Godfrey’s coming. The car- 
dinal was there, with the duchessa and 
her son; also one or two naval officers 
from Castellamare, friends of Fiores- 
tanno’s, and a chattering little marchesa 
and her husband, who were full of 
curiosity about the expected guest. 

“That is,” the princess added, “if she 
is coming at all!” 

“And why,” inquired Fiorestanno, 
hiding his dismay, “should you imagine 
that she is not coming?” 

“In the first place,” returned the 
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princess, “because she ought to be here 
now. In the second place——” She 
paused, and grinned aggravatingly. 

“What do you mean, Corinna?” 
asked the cardinal, with dignity. But 
even the calm gravity of his glance 
failed to subdue his cousin’s defiant 
gayety. 

“I mean,” retorted the princess, 
“that she may find it the part of dis- 
cretion to stay away.” 

The words, enigmatical and startling 
as they were, were deliberately uttered. 
The effect was electrical. Even the 
placid Duchessa di Fiorestanno uttered 
an exclamation. 

“My dear Corinna. Here is some 
mistake. Do you realize of whom you 
are speaking ?” 

“T am speaking,” returned the prin 
cess, “of the Signora Cynthia Godfrey 
—Madame Walling Godfrey, of Bal 
timore, United States. That is, at least, 
the name by which you know her.” 

Fiorestanno, rising with determina- 
tion, went over and stood before the 
speaker’s chair. 

“Do you realize, Cousin Corinna, that 
you are speaking of a lady whom you 
met as my mother’s guest? Do you 
realize that itis to my mother you must 
give the fullest explanations, when you 
insinuate, before witnesses, that the 
Signora Godfrey has no right to the 
name which she uses?” 

“Hush!” implored the duchessa. 
“She may come at any moment.” 

“We must see her automobile before 
she can enter this room,” returned her 
son, with determination, “if, indeed, she 


ever enters it. And now, Cousin Co- 
rinna——”’ 

“My dear boy, don’t try to frighten 
mc! But if you will listen to me, you 


will let me order dinner at once. | 
tell you, the Signora Cynthia will not 
be here.” 

“But I tell you that she will!” in- 
sisted Fiorestanno. “And I, for one, re- 
fuse to wait another instant.” 

“Very well, my dear boy, though I 
really don’t see why you should be so 
excited over it. But first you must let 
me send _ this child from 


dear the 
room.”’ 
































The 


accord- 


innocent Loletta 
ingly, banished, to console her disap- 
pointment by a raid on the waiting 


was, 


dinner table. The princess, drawing 
her chair farther toward the others, 
sank her voice to a tone of the most 
delightful secrecy. 

“| had my suspicions, I will own, 
from the beginning,” she said. “Why, 
I don’t know, unless there was some- 
thing in the lady’s eye at times that 
I didn’t like. So, while you all took 
her in on the recommendation of that 
dear, saintly old man, who would give 
a letter of presentation to Mary Mag- 
dalen herself, J made inquiries——”’ 

The room was silent, as though a 
bombshell had just been exploded in 
it. Fiorestanno, clinching his hands, 
rose and walked to the window. The 
hostess went on, with great self-pos- 
session: 

“The question was, where to apply 
for intormation eoncerning a person 
so perfectly unknown. Poor, dear San- 
drino’s words gave me my clue—her 
mother was that American lady whose 
tomb I had noticed in the churchyard 
here.” 

Fiorestanno took a deep breath. “And 
that fact,’ he said, “was the starting 
point of your inquiries?” 

“Langham,” she returned. “The 
name, I found, was not a common one. 
And a few questions revealed her as 
the wife of an American artist who 
came here to Sorrento twenty years or 
She was drowned here. Her 
husband went away, taking his little 
girl with him, leaving, however, his 
forwarding address on the books of the 
Victoria Hotel.” 

“So you are a detective, Cousin Co- 
rinna?” observed the young man, in 
furious disgust. 

“T am a person who takes precau- 
tions for my honor and that of my 
family,” she returned, in a tone so sig- 
nificant that the angry color mounted 
to his dark face. “And, so far from 
being a detective, it is a fact that in 
order to pursue my inquiries I had to 
write to a secret-service bureau in Lon- 
don. My dear husband, when he was 
attaché to the Russian embassy at Saint 


sO ago. 
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James, was their regular client, and 
they were glad to serve me. Their 
answer arrived to-day. They had had 
to write to America, but otherwise their 
inquiries were of the simplest nature. 
Langham, after returning to America, 
had made considerable fame as a por- 
trait painter, then took to drink, lost 
everything by bad investments, and 
died penniless. They managed easily, 
however, to trace the daughter——” 

“Say what you have to say, Corin- 
na, but say it quickly,” observed the 
cardinal sternly, as the speaker stopped 
for a rhetorical pause. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I thought 
I heard a motor,” she returned. “Very 
well, I have no objection to speaking, 
I’m sure. The daughter, after her 
father’s death, went off with a very 
well-known American  millionaire— 
Godfrey by name. She lived with him 
for four years—making a sort of claim, 
from time to time, that he had mar- 
ried her. Naturally, she never obtained 
any such recognition; but she does 
seem to have succeeded, being a very 
clever and designing woman, in feath- 
ering her own nest, just the same. 
Year before last, her lover’s father was 
dying—poor old man, in his dotage! 
She forced herself into his house; he 


was alone, and at her mercy. She 
nursed him, twisted the poor old soul 
around her finger, and got him to 


make a will in which he left her one- 
half his fortune—two million dollars. 
Then the moment he was dead, and 
before any steps could be taken to con- 
test the will, she packs the cash into a 
trunk, steps on a steamer, and comes 
here to marry into the Italian nobil- 
ity !” 

“Tt’s a lie!’ said Fiorestanno hoarse- 
ly. “It’s absolutely false!” 

Certain points, where the princess’ 
narrative tallied with Cynthia’s story 
of yesterday, came hideously into his 
remembrance. Then any floating 
doubts were pushed from his mind by 
the mere necessity of the moment—all 
these ears, these greedy ears, drinking 
in these foul slanders—all these 
tongues, these eager tongues, ready to 
trumpet forth to-morrow to Sorrento, 
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to Rome, to all Italy, that the woman 
he hoped to make his wife was no bet- 
ter than she should be. Turning, he 
addressed the cardinal, with slow self- 
command, 

“Uncle,” he said, “as gentlemen we 
are bound to defend the character of 
this lady who honors us with her 
friendship. As for me, though I have 
no doubts of her blameless character, 
I have, unfortunately, no proofs of it. 
You, however, are in her confidence. 
I beg you, even if you are obliged to 
break the seal of the confessional, to 
tell as much of the truth as may be 
necessary to clear her name. Quickly, 
uncle, before she comes!” 

The cardinal’s eyes, filled with pity 
and a clear understanding, were fixed 
on his nephew. He answered, with 
hesitation: 

“That there was a marriage cere- 
mony is a fact beyond a doubt. The 
question is, howevet, on the validity 
of that ceremony—the standing of the 
priest who performed it. It is on this 
point that the signora herself bases her 
demand for annulment.” 

The princess broke into a laugh of 
violent scorn. ‘Dear Cousin Riccar- 
do,” she cried, “forgive me—but what 
a saint you are, what an angel you 
are! Annulment—the most transpar- 
ent device to give standing to a mar- 
riage that never existed at all. To 
whitewash her name, to gain a hus- 
band, and to get rid of him, all at the 
same time!” 

Outside the window, the siren of an 
automobile screamed suddenly. Has- 
tily, the company settled themselves 
into attitudes of unconcern. Fiorestan- 
no, with a grave gesture, walked for- 
ward toward the door. 

A moment later, Cynthia Godfrey, 
pushing back her cloak of white lace, 
came swiftly into the room. On her 
golden head sparkled a band of dia- 
monds; in the eyes of one beholder, at 
least, her lifted face seemed no less 
pure, and clear, and radiant than those 
shining stones. 

“Half-past nine!” she said. “And 
you are waiting for me still! Please, 
allow me to explain—it was my maid’s 
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fault—Italy seems to have turned her 
head, for to-night, at nine o’clock, she 
had not yet come in. All my keys 
were in her pocket—wardrobes, boxes, 
everything. I actually had the men 
upstairs, breaking the locks with pok- 
ers, when she came in——” 

Suddenly, she became aware, as it 
were, of the subtly charged atmosphere 
of the room. She paused sharply, 
glancing from her hostess’ determined- 
ly smiling eyes to the grave faces by 
the window. She interpreted their seri- 
ous looks, naturally, after her own 
lights. 

“I’ve spoiled your dinner for you!” 
she exclaimed tragically. “How can 
I apologize? Do, please, forgive me!” 

The princess, secure in her already 
delivered shot, hardly took the pains to 
make an adequate reply. The Duchessa 
di Fiorestanno, though with every in- 
tention to be kind, showed in her man- 
ner a certain inevitable constraint. As 
for the third lady, taking her cue from 
her hostess, she put up her glass and 
stared at the new arrival as though 
she were on the stage. The cardinal’s 
benign kindliness, as he came forward 
with his thanks for some charity in 
which she had recently aided him, 
seemed only to emphasize the isolation 
of her position. Her quick sensitive- 
ness told her this was something more 
than the question of her late arrival. 
She stood, pale, trying bravely to smile. 
The sight of her shrinking figure, 
lonely and exquisite, knocked on Fi- 
orestanno’s heart. He had no love fo1 
melodramatic display, but ordinary 
justice, decent, fair play, seemed to re- 
quire that Cynthia Godfrey should be 
given an opportunity to hear the 
charges brought against her, and to 
defend her name. Until that moment, 
as he impulsively opened his mouth, it 
seemed to him he had not realized how 
he loved her. 

“Cousin Corinna, just one moment, 
please, before we go in to dinner,” he 
said swiftly. Then, turning to the be- 
wildered Cynthia: “Signora, we have 
just been hearing a story—the most 
ridiculous, absurd story, about you. It 
seems, there are some people who say 























there was a certain informality in your 
marriage , 

The color flew from Cynthia’s face. 
Her scared eyes traveled over her ring 
of eager listeners till they rested on 
Tiorestanno. “There was,” she an- 
swered, almost inarticulately; “ask his 
eminence. He will tell you it is on 
the strength of that irregularity that 
I have come to Italy to have my mar- 
riage annulled.” 

Cardinal Roccabella nodded. 
is true,” he said. 

“My dear cousin, who ever doubted 
that?” cried the princess impatiently ; 
then, turning toward the palpitating 
Cynthia, she added, with a smile of 
dazzling sweetness: “If you really 
want to satisfy the point raised by 
the absurd, ridiculous story of which 
the duca speaks, then tell us, dear sig- 
nora: Did any one else but you your- 
self ever dare to cast doubts on the 
legality of your marriage?” 

Hungry, impatient as were her wait- 
ing guests, the unparalleled audacity of 
her question kept them contentedly 
rooted to their chairs, and inattentive 
to the announcement of dinner. The 
woman on trial in their midst flung up 
her head in sudden rage at the indig- 
nity thus put upon her. 

“Did you invite me here to hold an 
inquisition on my private affairs?” she 
asked, in a low voice. “I will relieve 
you of my presence, immediately, prin- 





“That 





cess. 

With a blind gesture, she reached 
out for the white lace cloak that she 
had flung down on the chair beside 
her. TFiorestanno was at her side in 
a moment. Contrition, bewilderment, 
in immensity of pleading were written 
on his handsome young face. 

“Please,” he said, “per piacere! It’s 
all my fauft. I’ve bungled the whole 
thing, but I only wanted to give you a 
chance to set yourself right. You can 
do it, I know. For God’s sake, answer 
her.” 

Hlis open support of her cause, his 
friendly nearness, seemed to give her 
strength. She let him place the cloak 
on her shoulders; then, gathering its 
filmy folds about her, she turned with 
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deliberation to her waiting hostess. 
She spoke slowly, deliberately, like a 
woman who knows herself to be plead- 
ing her own cause in the presence of 
the man she loves. 

“Yes, princess, since you show such 
a kind interest in the details of my 
life, I will own to you that my chief 
cause of complaint against my husband, 
beside his dissipation and general un- 
kindness, was his unwillingness to give 
me my proper position as his wife. 
His father was a millionaire, mine was 
a ruined artist. If he displeased his 
father in his marriage, he ran a risk 
of losing his whole inheritance. So I, 
like any little imbecile of seventeen, 
consented to a secret marriage; I con- 
sented, for three long years, to keep the 
secret. By that time he was tired of 
me. If he would not set me right be- 
fore, certainly he would not then, when 
the motive was gone. He turned his 
back on me. But’—she began to trem- 
ble in the intensity of the remembrance 
—‘‘a year later, when he found that 
his father had taken up what he had 
rejected, had taken me into his house 
and left me half his fortune—then he 
turned around. He claimed me as his 
wife; he refused me the right to a 
divorce. I ran away from him—TI came 


here.” She turned her shining eyes 
upon the princess. “Now, are you sat- 
isfied ?” 


“T see, signora,” she responded, nod- 
ding. “Then this story was all non- 
sense, and your marriage was a valid 
marriage, after all ?” 

“Yes, as valid as your own—as any 
honest woman's!” returned Cynthia 
proudly. 

The princess cocked her eye, in her 
own inimitable fashion. “Then—par- 
don me, signora—but if your mar- 
riage was an entirely legal and regu- 
lar one, on what grounds do you ask 
for your annulment?” 

Cynthia caught her breath. [or the 
first time, she realized the trap in 
which, by her own claims and admis- 
sions, she was caught. Desperately, 
she surveyed the ring of eyes which 
hemmed her in. These people repre- 
sented the world wherein, only yester- 
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day, she had hoped to have some day 
her rightful place. In order to prove 
her right, as an innocent woman, to 
be in their midst at all, must she fling 
away all hope of some day entering 
their circle in a closer and dearer re- 
lation? Her faltering tone showed her 
consciousness that she had lost all right 
to indignation, as she desperately 
pleaded her cause: . 

“IT demand an annulment on the 
grouhds that I, who had been brought 
up as a Protestant, was, at the time of 
my marriage, entirely ignorant of the 
rites of the Church. I was imposed 
upon by an irregular ceremony, by a 
priest who, I hope to prove, had no 
right to the titlhe——” 

“You hope to prove?” interrupted 
the princess blandly. “And at the same 
time you hope to prove that you be- 
lieved the whole business to be per- 
fectly regular? It is rather a fine hair, 
signora, for a woman to split over such 
a matter as her reputation!” 

“How dare you insult me, Princess 
Martinoff ?”’ Cyntiiia, forgetful of ail 
but her own anger, started forward. 
Then, with a little, unsteady movement, 
she turned to go. 

With an imploring gesture, Fiores- 
tanno detained her. 

“Don’t go,” he begged. “I know this 
is cruel for you, but, don’t you see, 
you must. For you can make them 
believe you—you can!” 

She looked at him piteously for an 
instant, with an immense gratitude 
shining from her eyes. Then she 
turned to Cardinal Roccabella. 

“Eminence,” she said, “you are my 
friend. Tell me, my marriage was an 
irregular one—I may hope for my an- 
nulment from the Vatican?” 

“Within a few days, signora, I have 
been told on high authority; the Curia 
of the Holy Father will pronounce your 
marriage to be no marriage at all.” 

“And tell me, eminence,” panted 
Cynthia, “in accepting this decree, can 
[ also preserve my own standing as a 
married woman—as a woman married, 
that is, in good faith?” 
The cardinal pondered. 


“You say, 








that your husband never acknowledged 
you as his wife?” 

“Three months ago,” she answered, 
“after his father’s will was probated.” 

“And you were married five years 
ago, as I understand. But during the 
time of your life together, your hus- 
band made no public acknowledgment 
of the marriage.” 

She bent her head. “Never,” 
answered, with scarlet cheeks. 

“Then, my daughter,” returned the 
cardinal, in a tone of infinite pity, “I 
am afraid it may be hard for you, in 
repudiating your position as the Signor 
Godfrey’s wife, to prove to the world’s 
satisfaction that you ever held it at 
all.” 

“But, after all, my dear,” smiled the 
princess, “why do you hesitate, in this 
free and unprejudiced age, to accept 
a liberty which simply recognizes you 
were never a wife?” 

“Because I was—I am!’ Cynthia’s 
words came out, in a sudden cry. “I 
have been robbed of everything else— 
my youth, my happiness—I will not 
give up my honor as well! Unless I 
can have my freedom as an_ horest 
woman, I refuse to take it at all. I 
am Walling Godfrey’s wife—his wife; 
not his cast-off mistress, do you un- 
derstand? He himself acknowledges 
it; it is as his wife that he himself 
claims me, and I own his claim. Kmi- 
nence, I withdraw my petition to the 
Vatican. May 1 humbly beg you to 
have my papers sent back to me? 
Princess, good evening.” 

The cardinal’s 


she 


clear old voice 
up over the babbling roomful, over the 
hostess’ polite gush of protestations. 
“Signora, do I understand you rightly ? 
You authorize me to withdraw your pe- 
tition for the annulment of your mar- 
riage? You refuse your freedom, you 
are absolutely decided to abide by the 
past ceremony as it stands?” 

“T refuse my freedom on such terms 
as it is now offered to me,” 
turned, in a shaking voice, and with 
her eyes averted from the ghastly face 
of Fiorestanno. “IFreedom! Why, it's 
the freedom of a woman in the street!” 
Then, with a little irrepressible ges- 


rose 


she re- 











ture, as frank as that of a grieving 
child, she turned toward him. “Why, 
how could I accept it?” she cried. 
“Tow could any woman?” 

But before he had time to answer, 
the watchful Princess Martinoff 
swooped forward. “No nice-minded 
woman—you're very right in your de- 
cision, my dear. And now, Sandrino, 
will you give the signora your arm, 
and take her in to dinner?” 

“Eat—in your house?” she said, and 
turned her back. 

Fiorestanno caught his breath to suf- 
focation, as she turned toward the 
door. Then, led by an instinct of pro- 
tection, stronger even than his world- 
ly prudence, he sprang forward. 

“Sigifora—if you insist on going, you 
will allow me to accompany you to 
your home?” 

The grave eyes which she turned 
upon him showed him the blunder he 
had made. Like an abashed schoolboy, 
he shrank back to give .place to his 
uncle. As the cardinal, with a majestic 
kindness, walked to the door with the 
unhappy Cynthia, her lover raged at 
himself with a dumb fury that was like 
sickness. Why had he done what he 
had done? In this moment of disas- 
ter, he quite forgot the purity, the ur- 
gency of his own intention, in expos- 
ing the princess’ slander to its victim 

he saw only the miserable conse- 


quences, 


CHAPTER VII. 

Cynthia’s head, as she walked out 
to her automobile, seemed strangely 
her blood was hot. Her lungs 
were famished for air, like those of a 
strangling swimmer. Air, motion, wide- 
sweeping distances—these were the 
things she craved. As long as she 
could keep in motion, it seemed to her 
that she could push away the realiza- 

of what had happened to her. 
Octave,” she said to her chauffeur, 
find myself ill, and unable to remain 
at the dinner table. I must have air. 
Will you take me to Naples, please, 
and back—on the fourth speed, if you 


dare 
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“Bien, madame,” returned the little 
Frenchman, with a demure grin at the 
permission thus accorded him, 

With a faint hum of her motors, the 
beautiful white car rounded the gate- 
post and sprang out on the empty 
road between the sparsely scattered 
electric lights. Cynthia, alone in the 
vast, empty tonneau, clutched her thin 
lace cloak about her, and stared back 
at the lights of the villa she had left. 

Her cheeks burned scarlet as she 
remembered the years which she had 
spent as the unacknowledged wife of a 
dissipated clubman, too selfish to give 
her up, too selfish to imperil his fu- 
ture inheritance by presenting her pub- 
licly as his wife. 

The little Frenchman had made the 
best of his permission to get what he 
could out of the car. Along the road 
cut in the surface of the cliff, they 
lew, now rising almost to the level of 
the mountains on the right, now swoop- 
ing suddenly toward the sea. 

The lighted outskirts of the city were 
reached; the car wheeled and stretched 
its long length again for home. Cyn- 
thia, ordinarily the most considerate 
of motorists, laughed hysterically to 
see the startled white faces which 
flashed out of the darkness as they 
passed. She hardly noticed the grazed 
obstacles, and Octave’s superb skill in 
managing the car, except as the roar- 
ing speed gave to her stinging soul 
something of the nepenthe which it 
craved. 

With a scream of its siren, the auto- 
mobile rose soaring up the dark sur- 
face of the cliff. It rounded the un- 
seen aérial point. There was a mad 
shout from Octave, a dizzy sideways 
skid, a shock of the brake that jarred 
the whole body of the car like an ex- 
plosion. Cynthia, shutting her eyes, 
believed herself to be falling into the 
sea; in the thought of death there was 
no terror, but a grateful tranquillity. 

“Sacred name of a sacred name!” 
shouted Octave. 

Cynthia, opening her eyes, beheld 
the car, jammed against the concrete 
wall over a sheer, dark drop of cliff. 
In the vivid circle of light described 
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by the acetylene head lamps, Octave 
was picking up the body of a woman. 

“Quick !? he whispered, with the 
scared haste of the experienced auto- 
mobilist. “Let me put her into the ton- 
neau. We mustn't let these peasants 
get after us!” 

He was a little man, but his despera- 
tion gave him power. He hoisted the 
slim body, in its peasant dress, up 
through the open tonneau door, which 
the terrified Cynthia held open for him. 

“The imbecile!” he said furiously. ‘It 
is her own fault, not ours. She was 
standing there on the wall of the cliff, 
and as we rounded the turn she threw 
herself back—threw herself backward, 
madame, under the wheels of the car!” 

Cynthia checked his _ volubility. 
“Quick, Octave! We must take this 
poor creature home to the villa, as 
quickly as we can!” 

She stooped over the limp form, 
which now had begun to stir and groan. 
The car flashed beneath a pale arc light 
by the roadside. In the fleeting gleam, 
Cynthia recognized the face of Cher- 
ubina,. 

In her startled pang of pity, her.own 
griefs were forgotten. That the poor 
creature’s leap before the onrushing car 
had been an attempt at suicide she 
could not doubt. Had Tonino proven 
faithless? In a pang of the tenderest 
sisterly compassion, Cynthia leaned for- 
ward, steadying the bruised form 
against the lurches of the flying auto- 
mobile, pillowing the limp head against 
her bare shoulder. 

The car swung around the marble 
gate of the villa. With the most de- 
lighted interest, Cynthia’s servants 
swarmed to aid the poor wretch whom 
their mistress had brought home to 
break up the monotony of their ex- 
istence. Miss Hibbard, who had taken 
a course in district nursing, was rav- 
ished with the chance of exhibiting her 
powers. Though Cherubina’s injuries, 
once she was put to bed and made com- 
fortable, appeared not so very serious, 
after all. The ankle had begun to swell 
and there was a disfiguring cut across 
her forehead. Otherwise, her suffer- 
ings appeared chiefly mental. She 





shut her eyes, pressed her lips together 
and refused to answer either question 
or attempt at consolation. 

Cynthia, worn out with the double 
calamity which she had thus been called 
on to bear, went to her room as soon 
as she had seen the poor creature 
properly cared for. Instead of Geor- 
gette, however, it was her little Italian 
parlor maid who waited in her dress- 
ing room. 

“Has Georgette gone out again?” 
Cynthia asked, with sharp vexation. 
“Upon my word, that woman——” 

“The Frenchwoman has gone with 
her trunk, signora, and has left her ex- 
cellency this.” 

lor the first time, Cynthia noticed a 
certain excitement, a delighted ‘impor- 
tance in the manner of the girl before 
her. She snatched the letter held out 
to her and read it swiftly. It merely 
informed madame, however, that, ow- 
ing to the writer’s growing nostaigia, 
she had found it impossible to resist 
the call of Paris for an instant more, 
and had departed to take the express 


from Naples that very night. A thou- 
sand regrets, apologies, etc. And 


would madame send the wages yet ow- 
ing her to the Passy address below? 

Cynthia threw the precious epistle 
away, in considerable anger. She had 
never cared for Georgette, but she had 
been a useful servant. And her deser- 
tion at this time must inevitably cause 
much extra annoyance. 

“The Frenchwoman is gone?” asked 
the little parlor maid, with a demure 
grin, 

“Yes, back to Paris. It appears she 
was homesick. Imbecile!” 

“Signora!” In her excitement, the 
monds that she was replacing in their 
case. “Is it possible, then, her excel- 
selle Georgette has g rr 

“Tf she has not gone to Paris, then 
in weary disgust. 
cellency has not observed that, during 
all these past weeks, the Frenchwoman 


little Italian almost dropped the dia- 

lency does not know where Mademoi- 
gone! 

how should I know ?” returned Cynthia, 

“But, signora—is it possible her ex- 

has been in love? Mamma mia! In 














the kitchen, nothing else has been 
talked of. Such madness of impru- 
dence. No sooner was her excellency’s 
back turned than mademoiselle was out 
of the house, to join her lover; spend- 
ing all her wages on him, stealing her 
excellency’s cologne to make him pres- 
ents; promenading with him half the 
night. One would think she had no 
need to run away; but it was the fear 
of her life, excellency, that drove her 
away at last. And, evidently, it was 
not worth while to go alone!” 

“The fear of her life—what do you 
mean?” asked Cynthia wearily, for her 
interest in her waiting woman’s love 
affairs was languid. 

The great Italian eyes opened in art- 
less amazement. “Her excellency asks 
me such a question—her excellency, 
who knows Cherubina and her savage 
Sicilian ways? How long would it 
take her, does her excellency think, to 
have her dagger through the heart of 
the woman that stole her husband from 
her ?” 

In spite of her exhaustion, Cynthia 
started to her feet. ‘Sacred heavens, 
woman,” she cried, “do you mean to 
tell me it’s Tonino that my Georgette 
has run away with?” 

“Who else?” returned the girl, de- 
lighted at the effect her news had pro- 
duced. “And now, her excellency un- 
derstands why Cherubina, poveretta, 
was running about the roads alone at 
midnight, letting herself be killed by 
the automobiles of the nobility.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Cherubina’s mad attempt, so piteous- 
ly barren of results, worked at least 
one questionable good for her bene- 
factress; it provided Cynthia with an 
excuse for not leaving Sorrento. 

So, with the strange instinct that 
sets a child tu pinching its sore finger, 
and draws the human heart back al- 
ways to the scene of its most grievous 
pain, Cynthia Godfrey stayed on in the 
villa which was her only home; to get 
her breath again, as it were, after the 
sickening body blow she had received, 
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and to adjust her life to the new con- 
ditions facing her. 

Not, of course, that she was left en- 
tirely alone; not that her new friends 
were lacking in kindness ; kindness was, 
in fact, their dominant note. But kind- 
ness, where it supplants admiration, is 
a bitter draught. Everybody left cards 
on her, as they might after a death in 
the family; but there were no more 
invitations. The Duchessa di Fiores- 
tanno, indeed, spoke sweetly of the fu- 
ture. “When your husband comes, cara 
signora,” she said, “we shall hope for 
some delightful reunions together.” 

The cardinal approached the point 
even more closely. In his manner 
only, Cynthia was aware of no shade 
of change, of pity, or patronage. His 
admiration, his respect for her self- 
sacrificing decision, he spoke out open- 
ly on the occasion of his visit to her. 
“IT was proud of you, my daughter,” 
he said, with grave enthusiasm, as he 
offered her his hand. In such ap- 
plause, from such a source, the un- 
happy Cynthia felt she had almost 
reaped the recompense of honor for 
which she had sacrificed so much. The 
tears came to her eyes as she listened 
to his praises of her kindness to To- 
nino’s abandoned wife, to his thanks 
for her bounty to the poor of Sor- 
rento. “You will be missed, my dear 
daughter, when you go!” 

Cynthia winced. It seemed to her 
that a little, thin poniard had struck 
through the soft Italian speech. It was 
taken for granted, then, that she was 
going? 

Then, with some hesitation, the car- 
dinal went on to speak of his nephew: 

“Ves, of wonderful 
promise 


wonderful per- 
formance, thoug is icle says it. 
forman | Y uncl 1ys it 
Last year, as the result of a special re- 
ort which he made to the 
I 
the entire Italian 
their equipment but | 
trouble you with no technical 
signora. 


You understand, I am 
what a brilliant 


a young 
-already of 
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war office, 
had 
will 


details, 


heavy cavalry 


a 
altered 


t 
lies before him 

you will sympathize with the perpet- 
ual uneasiness which his mother and 1 
feel, lest, through some indiscretion, 


career 
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some misstep, easily made by his ar- 
dent nature, that career should be 
spoiled !” 

This, then, was the object of the 


cardinal’s visit. Her sudden under- 
standing called back Cynthia’s 
strength. 


“Yes, eminence, I understand per- 
fectly,” she returned steadily, as she 
bent over the hand he offered her. His 
going, apart from its immense relief, 
seemed like the passing of old-world 
splendor, of subtle old-world methods 
against which her Anglo-Saxon soul 
vainly rebelled. “He needn’t be afraid. 
I won’t spoil Alessandro’s career!” she 
said to herself proudly, and her eyes 
burned with tears. 

After the cardinal’s departure, a 
young man whom she knew to be Fi- 
orestanno’s orderly and body servant, 
came with an immense bouquet of July 
roses. “From her excellency the du- 
chessa, with the most cordial salutes.” 
The man’s glance of demure warning 
taught her to expect something more 
than met her eyes. Once in her room, 
when she untied the green bush of 
stalks, a letter fell out. 

She caught it up and pressed it to 
her bosom. Every day since the catas- 
trophe at the princess’, had she not re- 
ceived a letter from the same writer? 
And all arriving through some veiled 
or unexpected method of delivery. She 
recognized the sharp need of precau- 
tion, the keen Latin baffling of subtlety 
with subtlety ; but the inevitable admis- 
sion that her love was now a thing out- 
lawed and banned, caused these mes- 
sages to bring her almost as much pain 
as delight, 

This last, which was a repetition of 
its predecessors, protested a passion 
which was now growing desperate; it 
begged for an interview, on terms al- 
ready suggested and urged. A little 
restaurant at Posilippo, on the other 
side of the bay, was named; precau- 


tions, infinite precautions, were laid 
down, through which two _ persons 
might meet without being observed, 


might lunch and talk together. An 
interview, a personal interview, that 
was all that the writer begged; a brief 


meeting, in which the future might be 
discussed, in which ways and means 
might be found. Was that too much 
for her to give to one who loved her 
so, to one whom she knew to respect 
her honor as deeply as she did her- 
self? 

Cynthia pinched her eyelids with her 
fingers, to keep the tears from coming. 
There, on the other side of that soft 
blue water, Alessandro was waiting for 
her—waiting for her every day. 

Miserably, urged by some hot rest- 
lessness that forbade repose, she went 
upstairs to see Cherubina. 

Thanks to Miss Hibbard’s excellent 
nursing, the patient was already on the 
road to recovery. That lady, who had 
been trying the effect of kindergarten 
methods on the convalescent peasant 
mind, replaced her colored cards in 
their boxes as Mrs, Godfrey entered 
the room. Her resentment against her 
employer, though well under control, 
was by no means abated. Her ex- 
pected letter of information had not yet 
arrived ; some secret, yet distinctly felt 
calamity, had in these past few days 
fallen on this house, and had not been 
explained to her; and, most grievous 
of all, in all these weeks at Sorrento 
she had hardly met a princess or a 
marchesa, either. 

From her cushioned deck chair be- 
side the window, Cherubina lifted sol- 
emn eyes. Cynthia’s inquiries brought 
forth the information that the patient 
was much better in her body, but low 
in her mind—worrying  obstinately. 
Cynthia’s lip trembled: she understood 
them better than Miss Hibbard—the 
worries that lay in Cherubina’s heart. 
But she turned to the patient, with a 
duteous cheerfulness: 

“This will never do, Cherubina—you 
must get well! Don’t you know, I 
have been hearing many inquiries about 
you? 

Cynthia’s charitable labors, under the 
direction of the Duchessa di Fiorestan- 
no, had brought her much into rela- 
tion with the poor of Sorrento, and 
the peasants of the surrounding orange 
groves. During these past unhappy 
days, though she herself had hardly 





















left her grounds, these humble friends 
had been assiduous in their attentions. 
It was of these inquiries that Cynthia 
spoke; for, one and all, they had been 
devoured with curiosity on the present 
condition of the deserted Sicilian. But 
more than curiosity, more than friend- 
ly sympathy, had spoken the voice of 
their own necessities. Their yearly 
performances of the ancient Tarantella 
were always reckoned upon, thanks to 
the presence of innumerable open- 
handed visitors, as one of their chief 
sources of annual income. MHardly a 
family but would next winter feel the 
pinch if now, at the last moment, the 
Tarantella were abandoned. Yet how 
to give it, without their prima donna? 

Cherubina, with lips stubbornly 
pressed together, listened to her bene- 
factress’ statement of the case. Her 
brief answer, however, showed only 
her satisfaction in doing harm to the 
countryside which was Tonino’s home. 
Then she suddenly clutched Cynthia’s 
hand. 

“Are there any news of /iim?” she 
whispered. 

“Of whom, Cherubina?” asked Miss 
Hibbard, with clear precision, as she 
sorted her papers. Cynthia, however, 
knew better than to pretend ignorance. 

“None, my poor girl!” she mur- 
mured, in pitying accents. 
away; no one knows where he is.’ 

“Where they are, her excellency 
means!” retorted the invalid, with a 
sudden energy that was almost terrify- 
ing, while a light danced through her 
dar} ke the flame through a 
kettle of molten pitch. Cynthia, fear- 
ful lest she work herself up into a 
destructive and wholly useless passion, 
bent over her, with a soothing caress. 
Considering the violence of the Sicil- 
ian’s expression, her next words were 
of a surprisingly mild nature. 

“Excellency,” she said, “I want to 
offer to your nobility my humble 
thanks, and my grateful prayers to the 
Santa Maria Segreto, who gives to 
women their hearts’ desire.” 

“Why, my dear Cherubina!” cried 
Cynthia, in the first flush of pleasure 
that she had known for days. “I’m 


“He is gone 
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sure it’s little enough I’ve done for 
you, considering it was my automobile 
that nearly killed you.” 

“Tt was her excellency’s automobile,” 
returned Cherubina, with solemn en- 
ergy, “that saved my life.” She stopped 
short, and gazed at Miss Hibbard with 
so pointed an expression that that lady, 
gathering up her various apparatus, 
made icy excuses and flounced from 
the room. Her patient gazed after her 
in undisguised relief. 

“IT am glad she has gone,” she ob- 
served, “one cannot speak before that 
lady. She understands nothing. She 
has never loved. I do not believe she 
has wanted to kill anybody in her whole 
life.” 

Cynthia caught her breath in sharp 
sympathy. ‘And have you, Cheru- 
bina?” 

The Sicilian turned wondering eyes 
upon her. “But I wanted to kill my- 
self the other evening! Did not her 
excellency understand that? But I was 
afraid—the water looked dark and so 
cold. I was not courageous, as the 
signora herself, doubtless, would be. So 
when I saw the automobile coming, 
with its lamps shining like the lava 
when it flows from Vesuvius, that 
seemed the easiest way to die. But it 
was the automobile of her excellency, 
whose fate is bound up with mine— 
has her nobility forgotten?’ She flung 
out her feverish brown hand, oddly 
dark against the white wrapper which 
her hostess had bestowed upon her. 
“And, so, because the automobile of 
her excellency refused to kill me, it 
is plainly my destiny that I should live 
I shall live—that is, until I have re- 
venged myself on that woman—or on 
the two of them. Will her excellency 
accept my humble thanks?” 

“Then if you want to please me, and 
at the same time forget your own sad- 
ness, Cherubina, won’t you go back to 


your place in the dance? Think of 
all these poor people; what will they 
do if the Tarantella is a failure? And 


where can they ever find another dan- 
cer like you, or one with so sweet a 
voice ?”’ 

But Cherubina’s wary soul. had re- 
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tired swiftly within its shell. “I can- 
not dance, with this ankle,’ she re- 
turned half sullenly, 

“But Cherubina, your ankle will soon 
be well; the doctor said so,” urged 
Cynthia. “It’s not a sprain, but a 
bruise, which will soon heal. And, in 
any case, your part is not so much to 
dance as to sing. Won't you try to 
sing, Cherubina ?” 

“But it’s more of me than my ankle 
that is broken and bruised,” retorted 
the Sicilian, with sombre passion. 
“Does her excellency think, then, that 
it would be so easy to sing above a 
broken heart?” 

Cynthia, self-reproachful and 
abashed, made no reply. Then she 
started—threw up her head. The other 
woman, wrapped in her own tragic 
thought, pursued her advantage. 

“To dance! To sing! Ah, no, ex- 
cellency, these are not things that do 
themselves when a woman has lost the 
lips and the arms that warmed the life 
within her! But——” She checked 
herself. “What does her excellency 
know of these things? She is rich, 
she is noble. It is impossible she should 
know what we others, poor washer- 
women and olive pickers, we know! 
But does her excellency think she 
could dance and sing, if her heart 
were burning a hole against her throat? 
If she loved some one, and knew that 
never, never again would she see him?” 

Cynthia was silent. A new idea was 
boiling in her brain. Cherubina, very 
naturally, took the absence of reply as 
an admission of defeat. 

“Her excellency confesses,” she ob- 
served, with morose triumph, “‘that she 
could not do it herself!” 

“You think so?” returned Cynthia 
quietly. “Suppose I prove to you that 
you are wrong? Not, of course, that 
my heart is breaking for anybody,” she 
added, with self-betraying haste. Then: 
“Is the Tarantella very hard, Cheru- 
bina?” 


For the first time in the past week, 


the opaque eyes of the Sicilian took 
on the sparkle of life. “Excellency! 
What is this? Does she mean she 


larantella?” 


would like to dance in the 
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“Could I do it, Cherubina, do you 
think ?” asked the American, in sudden 
excitement. 

The dark eyes looked her up and 
down. “Che! It is hard to say. In 
any case, she would not be the first 
nobility to dance beside the peasants. 
Eh, Dio! What tales have I heard since 
coming here of the old days when there 
were still kings in Naples, and ladies 
had lovers! But for the signora, be- 
ing a foreigner, it is harder to say. 
That she can sing, I know. I myself 
heard her voice in a stornello of Sicily, 
the first night I came for the wash- 
ing. I said: “There is one who can 
sing!’ And Tonino——” She stopped, 
gasped, and clinched her hands to go 
on. “Yes, her excellency could sing 
the music. I, myself, Cherubina, will 


teach it to her.” With a_ sudden 
thought, she leaned forward, and 
clutched her hostess’ hand. “Has her 


excellency forgotten,” she cried, in sud- 
den self-forgetfulness, “has she forgot- 
ten the lines upon our palms? Beyond 
a doubt, this is what was meant, since 
Heaven forbid that the signora should 
suffer my misfortunes. It is her des- 
tiny, no less, that her excellency should 
take my place in the Tarantella.” 
Cynthia, who liked to consider her- 
self above superstition, repelled the no- 
tion; but, nevertheless, the fantastic 
idea caught and clung, adding its 
feathery weight to the push of influ- 
ences already strong within her. She 
was recalled by the Sicilian’s next ques- 
tion: 
“Her excellency can dance?” 
“Yes, Cherubina. In Paris I 
learned dances which, perhaps, 
harder than your Tarantella.” 
“Che! Well, if Fate wills it, all 
things are possible. I, myself, Cheru- 
bina, will teach the steps to her excel- 
lency. If I, myself, teach her excel- 
lency, it is possible that she may learn 
—it is possible!” Cherubina, suddenly 
promoted from helpless dependent to 
patron and tutor, spoke in a tone of 
ineffable condescension. But her 
ht, 


have 
are 


hostess, lost in the whirl of thoug 
had no notice to give such a trifle. 
were her next 
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rather irrelevant words. After all, did 
she not owe it to them to see that their 
ehly profitable yearly festa was not 
ruined by her means? Was Cherubina, 
their prima donna and chief reliance, 
to be incapacitated, first physically, ana 
then spiritually, by her indirect agency, 
and she to feel no responsibility ? 

And, more. It was because on this 
oblique path, without the dreadful re- 
sponsibility of choice, she might pos- 
sibly receive from the hands of Fate 
vhat she could not, would not, seize 
for herself. It was because in the lib- 
erty offered her by this disguise, in the 
continual coming and going thus made 
necessary, there was always a chance— 
just a loophole of possibility—that she 
might again see Alessandro. 

When she next spoke it was to ask 
Cherubina if she would be willing to 
sell her a costume, 


CHAPTER IX. 

It was in these latter days that an 
exceeding great reward came suddenly 
to Miss Mabel Hibbard, for her pa- 
tience in the false position into which 
Fate had thrust her. The Princess 
Martinoff invited her to luncheon. 

The accident which, so to speak, had 
brought her into her kingdom, had been 
the absence of Mrs. Godfrey on the 
occasion of a business call from her 
proprietor. This visit, which took 
place rather late in the evening, had 
been to take flash-light phe tographs of 
the Gobelin tapestries, which the prin- 
cess had left in her villa, and of which 
he seemed inordinately proud. Miss 
llibbard, who at one time had had a fad 
for amateur photography, and who 
thought it a shame the princess should 
have no one to receive her, happened 
to be in the salon when the lady walked 
in. Result, immediate recognition of 
\liss Hibbard at her true value, and a 
most charming evening; followed, the 


very next morning, by an invitation to 


10 


luncheon. 

It was some disappointment to her, 
on her arrival at the tiny villa of the 
princess, to find that she was to have 
no opportunity of extending her ac- 
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quaintance among the caste which she 
felt to be her own. But before lunch 
was half done, she had come to see how 
much more subtle appreciation of her 
birth and personality was conveyed by 
this little family lunch. Loletta, after 
the ices, was banished for her siesta. 

Corinna Martinoff, who in her time 
had made and unmade ambassadors, 
who had sent men to the Urals and 
women to the cloister, had no very 
hard task in fascinating a rather dull, 
snobbish, and conceited woman, smart- 
ing under what she felt to be injustice, 
and yearning for the social recognition 
which she considered as her due. Be- 
fore the second cigarette was smoked, 
she had sketched for her hostess the 
honorable history of the Hibbard fam- 
ily, from the days of the Alden alliance ; 
and had enumerated in full the chief 
justices, college presidents, and golf 
champions which it'had given to the 
nation. 

To all this the princess listened with 
an appearance of the deepest interest. 

“One sees so few Americans, if you 
will permit me to say so, with your 
indescribable air of being born,’ she 
said balefully. “Chic one sees, beauty, 
a certain superficial cleverness. Now, 
for instance, there is your little friend, 
Mrs. Godfrey——” She paused ab- 
ruptly, and her dark glance shot side- 
ways; but Miss Hibbard noticed only 
the velvety voice, and the long-sougit 
opportunity to assert her superiority 
to her employer. 

“Mrs. Godfrey!’ her answer was a 
mere echo of the name; but the tone 
betrayed her secret. The princess 
shook her head, with the most tran- 
quil, little laugh. 

“There! I knew it! I knew that a 
person of your distinction, signorina, 
of your exquisitely superior breeding, 
could not be really blinded by the per- 
fectly superficial charms of that—er— 
rather common little person. 
I speak frankly; it’s my nature. but, 
at least, I am equally frank about my 
own affairs; and, I'll corffess, my 
opinion of Mrs. Godfrey is exactly sim- 
ilar to your own. Why, now that she 
has given up her attempt to have her 


You see, 
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marriage annulled—if it was a mar- 
riage—does she still stay in Sorrento, 
dear signorina ?” 

The dear signorina, not knowing, 
and not caring to confess her ig- 
norance, merely shook her head. “Ah, 
that’s the question.” 

“Not that it’s any of my business,” 
went on the caressing tones of the 
hostess, “though—yes, it is my _ busi- 
ness. I will own to you frankly, my 
anxiety is for my dear cousin, the 
Duchessa di Fiorestanno. Even at 
first, before the exact nature of Mrs. 
Godfrey’s position became known, it 
was a painful thing for Sandrino’s fam- 
ily to see the influence she had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining over him. But 
now, when all possibility of honorable 
alliance is known to be out of the ques- 
tion, the publicity of the affair becomes 
very trying to his family and very dan- 
gerous for his career. So it becomes 
the plain duty of his friends, and of 
their friends, to cut it as short as pos- 
sible. Does Sandrino come often to the 
villa, dear signorina ?” 

“No, never.” 

“Ah!” the princess sighed in disap- 
pointment. “But Mrs. Godfrey goes 
out often, dear signorina?” 

Again stern truth prevailed. “Ex- 
cept to go to church, I have not known 
her to leave the grounds in the past 
fortnight. She has been suffering a 
great deal from headache—shut up in 
her room. In fact, I have hardly seen 
her !”” 

“You have hardly seen her. I under- 
stand!” The tone was enigmatic. And 
the princess’ next move, to tell the 
truth, was an unexpected one. Turn- 
ing to the little veranda table beside 
her, she fumbled among the books. 
Then she produced a tiny, ancient vol- 
ume, bound in calf, and elegantly 
tooled. ‘Do you know this book, sig- 
norina?” 

Miss Hibbard took it. Then she ut- 
tered a little cry of surprise. “Why, 
it’s Mrs. Godfrey’s copy of the ‘Fioret- 
ti’! She was asking me only yester- 
day if I had seen anything of it.” 

“Mrs. Godfrey’s book?” returned the 
princess, with a significant laugh. “But 











this book, signorina, was dropped by a 
peasant woman.” : 

“Impossible!” cried Miss Hibbard 
sturdily. “For Mrs. Godfrey, as I hap- 
pen to know, regards that little book 
as the apple of her eye. She carries 
it everywhere with her. Never have I 
seen her more distressed than she was 
yesterday, when she thought that she 
had lost it.” 

Again the princess’ words were un- 
expected. “When did Cherubina leave 
the villa, signorina?” 

“Let me see.” Miss Hibbard pon- 
dered. “Night before last, princess. I 
particularly remember, it was Wednes- 
day; the same evening that you took 
the photographs.” 

“Ah! It was before or after dinner 
that she left?” 

“Before—it was six o'clock when 
she went away. I happen to remember 
particularly, because it was I who took 
her home in the automobile, to her cot- 
tage beside the graveyard up there on 
the hill.” 

“Ah! But why, if I may ask such 
a question, did Mrs. Godfrey send the 
little creature home in her own auto- 
mobile ?” 

“Why ?” Miss Hibbard _ stared. 
“Didn’t you know, princess, about 
Cherubina’s accident of last week? Her 
ankle is still bad—she can hardly 
walk.” 

“Ah!” The princess’ bland exclama- 
tion was hardly more than a coo. “You 
surprise me. In that case, how did 
Mrs. Godftey happen to let her pet go 
home at all?” 

“Let her?” retorted Miss Hibbard, 
with a grim laugh. “There was no 
question of letting. Mrs, Godfrey, I 
am bound to own, urged her to stay 
longer; but Cherubina simply went. 
She has the idea, you see, that that 
precious husband of hers may come 
back to her. It’s incomprehensible, the 
infatuation that some women are Cca- 
pable of! So she wishes, I believe, to 
be on hand to receive him.” 

“T see.’ The princess echoed Miss 
Hibbard’s laugh, with the most agree- 
able flattery. “So the poor little imbe- 
cile, on the stray chance of seeing a 
























perfectly worthless man, left her com- 
fortable quarters, and went back to her 
solitary cabin. I suppose she has not 
been back to the villa since you took 
her home, signorina?” 

“Back to the villa? No, indeed! Why, 
she could do no more than hobble to 
the well.” A sudden thought pene- 
trated the speaker’s brain. “Did you 
think that Cherubina might perhaps 
have stolen the book from Mrs. God- 
frey, princess?” 

“No, no, indeed!” The princess was 
profuse in her denials. “I see, now, I 
was quite mistaken in my idea. Mrs. 
Godfrey, of course, dropped the book 
herself; and 1, with my stupid, near- 
ighted eyes, saw the peasant woman 
pass by and thought that she had 
dropped it. Don’t tell any one about 
my idiotic blunder, dear signorina.” 

“Of course not!” retorted Miss Hib- 
bard, delighted at possessing the confi- 
dence of her noble hostess. Though 
an odd feeling of disappointment per- 
vaded her, as she took the ‘‘Fioretti,” 
and listened to all the polite messages 
with which it was to be delivered to 
its owner. Was all their delicious in- 
terchange of secret thought, which had 
made her feel quite Machiavellian and 
cinque cento, to end so tamely as this? 

She brightened up, however, when 
the princess, after the most affection- 
ate of good-bys, added: ‘hough, on 
second thought, signorina, perhaps you 
had better not mention to Mrs. God- 
frey that it was I who found her ‘Fior- 
etti.” She dislikes me so, poor child! 
I’m afraid the idea that I had ever 
touched it would quite spoil her future 
leasure in her favorite book! And 
where my duty allows me to spare her 
pain, Heaven knows that I do so only 
too gladly. So you will tell her, will 
you not, it was a working man from 
the town who picked it up and returned 
it to you?” 
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iss Hibbard hesitated, for she dis- 
liked deceit. 

“Is it a promise, most dear signo- 
rina?” insisted the caressing accents of 
her hostess, while a soft hand touched 
the bony, golf-seasoned paw. ~The Bos- 
tonian drew a long breath. Inherited 
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tradition went down before personal 
magnetism, before a _ long-harbored 
sense of grievance, and before the 
tempting opportunity to transplant her- 
self at one stroke into the seductive re- 
gions of Italian intrigue. 

The composite bait was irresistible. 
She gulped it, hook and all. “To be 
sure—and I gave the man a franc, 
which, when she pays me, I’ll give to 
charity!” she responded, in the first 
intoxicating draught of self-forgetful- 
ness that she had ever known. 

Later in the evening, her contentment 
was completed by the arrival of the 
mail from America. As Mrs. Godfrey, 
with a rather incoherent apology, had 
already retired to her room, the com- 
panion was left free to the enjoyment 
of her letters. One of these, which 
covered many sheets of monogramed 
paper, seemed of a very special and 
particular interest. Miss Hibbard, safe 
behind her own locked door, read and 
reread it, far into the night. 


CHAPTER A. 

In the courtyard of the hotel at 
Sant’ Agniello, where the first per- 
formance of the Tarantella was to be 
given, Cynthia stood, surrounded by 
a group of peasants. Her head was 
covered with a white coif, from which 
escaped puffs of glistening black hair. 
From her ears hung immense gold 
rings. Her delicate shape was con- 
cealed by the clumsy bodice and heav- 
ily gathered skirt of the regulation 
Sicilian peasant costume. Everything 
she wore, in fact, had been lent her 
by Cherubina, except the black wig 
which turned her soft gray eyes into 
mere pale blots and transformed her 
beyond recognition ; and the unsheathed 
dagger in her hand, which she had 
found at an armorer’s shop in Napl« 

Cynthia Godfrey, in short, had for 
this evening ceased to exist; together 
with the problems and embarrassments 
and the haunting grief which made up 
her life. The peasants around her, who 
treated her with a kind of unobtrusive 
respect, addressed her, nevertheless, as 
Cherubina. These humble people, 
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grateful for many past kindnesses, ac- 
customed for generations to the mad 
freaks of the aristocracy, found nothing 
incomprehensible in this great lady’s 
wish to dance with them in their Tar- 
antella. It was not the first time in 
their history; had not Donna This and 
Donna That, in the old days, stolen 
out secretly to divert their noble selves 
in the wild measure of this ancient 
dance, and perhaps meet a lover on 
the sly? 

But, nevertheless, her heart beat 
quickly as she stood in the arched door- 
way, waiting for the cues of her fre- 
quent appearances in the dance; that 
is, of her part in the chorus and in the 
picturesque gyrations of the whole 
troupe together. Her own special fig- 
ure, being, as it were, the dramatic 
culmination of the evening, came at 
the end. She lifted her head and 
gazed about her. A curious effect was 
produced in her mind by the thought 
that the scene, which might have been 
set for “Cavalleria Rusticana” on the 
stage of the Metropolitan, was no mere 
theatrical picture, but reality; and that 
she was a part of it. 

Down the flickering length of the 
courtyard, she gazed at the audience. 
A nearer view, as she whirled with the 
chorus, had already shown her she need 
feel no fear—or hope—of finding any 
familiar face among them. In spite of 
her relief, her heart quivered for one 
instant in a little unowned pang of dis- 
appointment. 

Suddenly some one touched her on 
the arm. “It’s thy turn now, little 
one,” said a kindly voice. “Here is 
thy dagger!” 

In an instant, Cynthia’s knees trem- 
bled beneath her, and she closed her 
eyes in a spasm of stage fright. Then 
the guitars struck up the little air which 
signaled her advance. She suddenly 
remembered why she was there and 
what she had come seeking. Was not 
this, after all, the moment for which 
she had been working and waiting? 
With her head held high, she flew out 
into the middle of the courtyard. From 
the other side advanced her partner, 
and they balanced together in the first 


the dramatic 


which 
measures of their dance. 


steps preceded 

Her partner, bending toward _ her, 
took her hand. The last cord that 
bound her with reality seemed cut as 
she observed he was not the little fish- 
erman with whom she had always re- 
hearsed the part. They swayed back 
again into the light, and she felt the 
sudden conviction of unreality that 
often comes to the dreamer. For she 
saw that the man whose hand she held 
in hers was Alessandro di Fiorestanno. 

For a moment, her shock of surprise 
was so extreme as-almost to make her 
lose her step in the dance. But her 
feet, practiced by many rehearsals, 
swept her along in the current of the 
music. Her companion, dancing with 
a perfect equanimity, upheld her both 
by his example and his hand She stole 
a timid look at him; his dark eyes were 
fixed serenely, unconsciously on the 
shadowy walls above her head. Yet 
this moment, since he had sought it, 
could not be for him of less thrilling 
import than for her. Even if she could 
not attain it, might she not imitate his 
self-command? She threw up her head, 
and danced as though the whole power 
of her roused blood existed only to 
quicken her flying limbs. 

Before her Alessandro advanced, re- 
treated—a tall, clean-cut young fisher- 
man, with no attempt at disguise save 
that which gaudy colors and a bare 
throat may give to a gentleman of 
punctilious habits in dress. His cavalry 
mustaches had been allowed to droop, 
instead of being brushed upward in 
the prescribed fashion; but otherwise, 
scorning the resources of make-up in 
which Cynthia had found refuge, his 
dark, bright face remained his own. 

The dance in which they were now 
figuring was something more than that. 
Like the other parts of the Tarantella, 
this, its crowning feature, was rather 
a small symbolic drama, telling its story 
in the simplest terms of gesture and of 
song. According to the classical taste 
of all southern peasants, it was a 
tragedy of love, of jealousy, and of 
revenge. The finale was to be Cyn- 
thia’s murder of her faithless lover 

















with the knife, which, according to 
Cherubina’s careful instructions, she 
wore twisted in her garter. The idea 
of going through this passionate bit of 
acting with Alessandro di Fiorestanno 
struck her suddenly as past belief wild, 
sweet, and impossible. 

The necessity of the moment arrested 
her wandering consciousness. To 
dance, to act, to sing—here was her 
present and pressing business. Among 
all the highly colored and varied im- 
pressions among which she moved, she 
was conscious only of Fiorestanno’s 
eyes and the necessity of acquitting her- 
self well before them. 

Suddenly he caught her in his arms 
for the waltz step which, in this first 
part of the tiny drama, expressed the 
vigorous bliss of requited love. To 
dance and sing at the same time with 
all the force that is in one is not an 
easy performance; but the unknown 
genius who, centuries before, had 
evolved this little elemental opera, had 
been as careless of human lungs and 
throat as the great Wagner himself. 
And for Cynthia the task was made in- 
finitely more difficult by the fact that 
the emotions she was called on to ex- 
press were real—as real as the setting 
of their stage, or the stars that glim- 
nered. overhead. 

Once, however, that she had taken 
in her breath and began her song, she 
found that its emission-was made not 
harder, but infinitely easier, by the pro- 
found actuality she was thus called upon 
to express. Alessandro’s arms, light 
and strong, were about her. From the 
shadowy spaces above them fell the 
sweet, scattered languors of the violin. 
Swiftly their flying feet kept pace to 
the music; while Alessandro’s voice, 
close in her ear, broke in upon her song 
with rhythmic repetitions of the name 
which, as heroine, was hers: 

“Tarantella—Tarantella — Tarantel- 
linal’ 

The whirling dance came to an end. 
Alessandro kneeled at her feet, pre- 
senting her with a sprig of flowering 
broom which, till then, he had worn 
in his cap. With the small caress per- 
mitted by the rigidity of Italian stage 
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traditions, she raised him. His dark 
eyes, purposeful and concentrated, were 
bent into hers as she sang. High and 
infinitely sweet rose her voice in the 
little Sicilian stornello which, at Cheru- 
bina’s request, had been interpolated 
here. 

“Flower of the golden broom! ; 
In heaven above the angels stand in beauty; 
But thou, my love, art fair above the angels.” 


His eyes, then his voice, answered 
her: “Tarantella—adorata!’ While 
Cynthia’s thought, quivering and giddy, 
flew back blindly to the holy Francis, 
and his fear lest death be found in 
excess of joy. “This is it,’ she said 
to herself; “this is the instant of reve- 
lation, and beyond!” 

Suddenly the twanging strings were 
silent. The momentary break for nec- 
essary repose had come. Cynthia, with 
the dry echo of clapping hands in her 
ears, leaned against the rim of the 
fern-grown well; while one of her lit- 
tle peasant friends drew water for her, 
and another, with murmured words of 
respectful applause, clapped a fan to 
and fro before her face. 

When the dance began again, it was 
in another key. The joy of love had 
vanished; suspicion and reproach had 
taken its place. Cynthia’s soul, faint 
in its very excess of delight, seemed to 
be peering over the edge of a dim and 
dreadful precipice, at whose foot lay 
such unhappy creatures as the vengeful 
Tarantella, and the deserted Sicilian 
whose place she, herself, was even now 
filling. She pushed the gloomy visions 
from her in an effort to sing only, and 
not to feel. But the reality of the 
scene, which had brought its blissful 
exultation, brought also its penalties, 

The end of the little piece ap- 
proached. The fuil soprano voice, 
swelling as it rose higher and higher 
yet, uttered its final cry of reproach, 
of tenderness, and of passionate plead- 
ing. Then, so quickly that the audi- 
ence had no time to hold their breaths, 
there was the flash of a scarlet skirt, 
the sudden.gleam of steel. The man’s 
tall figure fell toppling on the paving 
stones of the court; and the woman, 
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with a furtive and heartbroken gesture, 
flung her dagger down beside him as 
she fled away. 

There were not so many pairs of 
hands to clap; but what they lacked in 
number they made up in enthusiastic 
energy. The soprano, however, refused 
to respond even to their most clamor- 
ous calls; and the dead man on the 
ground, revivified with the most incred- 
ible swiftness, sprang to his feet and 
vanished in the crowd. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Down the road to Sorrento, cut like 
a tunnel between high, shadowy walls, 
fled Cynthia. Now that destiny had 
brought her at last face to face with 
the moment for which she had prayed 
and schemed, and longed, she knew no 
emotion but a blind, unreasoning ter- 
ror. She heard steps behind her, and 
quickened her own. The consequences 
of her rash adventure, no longer a 
vague possibility, but close at hand 
and real, stared her in the face—ruin 
for herself, ruin for him whom she 
loved. 

“Signora! Signora!” It was Ales- 
sandro’s voice that called her. She 
realized the inevitableness of her cap- 
ture, the appearance of would-be co- 
quetry that further flight must give to 
her. In the shadow of an overhanging 
orange tree, she stood and waited. 

“Is this you?” was all her fluttering 
voice could say. He seized her hand 
in both of his, 

“Is this you, Signora Cynthia? 
me, do you forgive me?” 

The unexpectedness of the address 
robbed her of the few ideas remaining 
to her. “Forgive you?” she gasped. 
“What for?” 

“But first, tell me how you are,” he 
cried anxiously. “You are well?” 

“Yes, I am well,’ she answered 
vaguely; and she felt her will power 
running from her, as it were, in strange 
waves of happiness. More for the sake 
of clutching this faculty which, before 
long, she must so desperately need, 


Teil 


than for any actual desire to go away, 
she turned and resumed her walk with 





a rapid step. Fiorestanno, a strange, 
theatrical figure in the half glimpses 
given by roadside lamps, followed at 
her side. 

“Yes; you are angry with me!” he 
cried in a grieved tone. “It was wrong 
for me to come and surprise you so 
to-night; but if I had not surprised 
you, how could I ever have seen you 
again? You refused to see me, Cyn- 
thia; you refused to answer my letters. 
If you had known I was to be there 
to-night, you would never have come. 
Isn’t that so? Isn’t that so?” 

“Yes,” she answered, hoping that 
she told the truth. He made a gesture 
of intense emphasis, so that his wea- 
pons jingled and clinked together. 

“So I had to come,” he said. “Dio! 
It was worth the trouble of putting 
myself into this absurd masquerade, 
just to see you dance and hear you 
sing. Tell me, what did you think 
when I came out to meet you instead 
of the little Vincenzo? Did you think 
me a wild Italian fool? Were you 
very angry with me?” 


“I wondered,” she answered, with 
truth, “how you had found out!” 
“How I found out?” he said. “But 


if you had succeeded in concealing your 
doings from me, then you might, in- 
deed, have asked me how and. why! 
Cara amica, this is my home. We 
iorestanni have spent more centuries 
here than you have numbered weeks. 
It is true, my work takes me to Rome; 
hree-quarters of the year I am Ro- 
man. But when I come back here in 
the summer, I am a son of the soil, a 
true Sorrentinese. These peasants are 
my vassals, my brothers. If I asked 
them to fling themselves into the bay 
for me, I believe that they would do it. 
And when it comes to bringing me 
news of a beautiful lady——” 

“What?’ she cried, with a strange 
pang which began as anger and ended 
in delight. ‘You have had me shad- 
owed 7” 

“TI understand your American ex- 
pression. Yes, I believe that is what 
I have done,” he returned deliberately. 

“And you were watching me all the 
time?” The idea persisted in her mind 

















“Ah! if I had sus- 
pected You ought not to have 
watched me,” she said again. 

Alessandro bent his dark face to- 
ward her. His eyes held hers and his 
voice spoke steady and clear. 

“T ought not to have spied upon you 
like a criminal? You are very right, 
Cynthia, I should not. I ought not to 
have dressed myself up like a crack- 
brained harlequin, rather than an offi- 
cer of his majesty’s service, and fol- 
lowed you to this common peasant revel 
to-night? You are entirely right. Both 
acts were of doubtful morality, of du- 
bious taste; the actions perhaps neither 
of a wise man nor of a gentleman. But, 
Cynthia”—his voice rose to tones of a 
strong certainty that carried conviction 
with it—“‘in our code, and perhaps in 
yours, too, there is special provision 
made for a man who, starving, steals 
a crust of bread to save his life. Cyn- 
thia, whether you believe me or not, 
it is a fact that I could not live—no, 
not live !—without news of you. These 
two weeks that you have shut yourself 
up from me! No, I could not have lived 
another day without seeing you and 
hearing your voice. Do you under- 
stand that? I want you to understand 
why I did what I have done, because 
then you will forgive it. Ah, carissima, 
I love you so! You see, I love you 

ed 


and on her lips. 





sO: 

The faith and admiration, speaking 
through his words and demeanor, 
touched her more deeply than the most 
passionate protestation could have done. 
She tried to answer, but could not. 
They walked on together in silence. To 
their late mood of dramatic exaltation 
had succeeded a deep contentment that 
ran beyond speech. 

Through the deserted garden the two 
walked in silence, till they stood at the 
broad white balustrade which ran about 
the edge of the cliff. Leaning over, 
they could faintly descry the sea far 
below them, glimmering and murmur- 
ing in the dark. For the first time, 
Cynthia became conscious of the wear- 
iness of her limbs, the exhaustion of 
soul and body together. And, with the 
ebbing of her vital forces, the glowing 
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joy of her love gave way to a realiza- 
tion of the tragic impossibility which 
overlaid it, of the sin to which it so 
perilously approached. Alessandro’s 
presence, his warm touch upon her 
arm, the flaming hope which she had 
so nearly admitted—she knew them all 
for illusions. These things were not 
for her. The realities of life, bitter and 
unrelenting, confronted her. 

“It is late; I must go home, now,” 
she said. 

“Then you think,” returned Fiores- 
tanno excitedly, “that, having won at 
last the opportunity which I have 
sought for two weeks, that I will so 
easily let you go? No, you must listen 
to me now, Cynthia—though, if you 
fear I will lose these precious moments 
in useless love-making, you are mis- 
taken. You know I love you, and you 
love me. Then, what is to keep us 
apart?” 

Cynthia laughed, a little sadly. 

“That’s how I want you, Cynthia,” 
he said earnestly. “I want you for my 
wife. You’re a married woman, yes; 
but only in empty form. Your husband 
has lost all claim to your loyalty. Cara 





amica, I will speak plainly. Divorce 
that man, and marry me!” 
She turned with a little cry. ‘Don’t 


—don’t!” she said. “I am bewildered. 
I want to do right, but when you talk 
to me everything is so hard to under- 
stand, But this much I see clearly: 
even if I were a divorced woman at 
this instant, we both. of us belong to 
a church which would not sanction our 
marriage. Yes, I know,” in answér to 
his violent gesture of disclaimer. “It is 
ridiculous, in this age of the world, to 
talk of canonical law holding us back 
from anything we feel to be desirable 
and right. But there’s another thing. 
Alessandro, do you suppose I don't 
know ?” In the intensity of her thought, 
the familiar name slipped from her un- 
awares. She laid her two un&Steady 
hands upon his arm, and lifted her face 
to his in the darkness. 

“Do you suppose I don’t know?” she 
repeated, with vehemence. ‘You are 
an Italian. The laws of Italy, like the 
laws of Rome, admit of no divorce. By 
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the laws of your country, every hon- 
orable connection is forever impossible 
between us. Don’t urge me to any- 
thing else—I love you so dearly! Nev- 
er, never could I say ‘No’ to you. I 
confess it—and then, some day, we 
should hate each other!” 

“Cynthia, listen to me! Just what 
you think of me, if you imagine that I 
meant to keep you in ignorance of my 
country’s laws, I do not know. So 
now I will compel you, by mere force, 
to listen to the explanation which, for 
two weeks, I have been trying to pre- 
sent to you. Yes, Cynthia, it 1s impos- 
sible for an Italian to marry a divorced 
woman. But it is not necessary to re- 
main an Italian!” 

These last words, uttered in accents 
of equal energy and melancholy, struck 
with a blinding amazement on Cyn- 
thia’s soul. “What?” she cried. “You 
mean, you'd give up You mean, 
you don’t care anything about your 
country ?” 

“Don't ask me that, Cynthia,” he 
said, with an almost imperceptible break 
in his voice; “don’t ask me if I care 
about my country! But you see I have 
thought it all out very carefully, and I 
find there’s something that I care about 
even more. I can live without my Italy, 
Cynthia; but I can’t live without you!” 

“But your rank as duke?” she asked 
in an unsteady voice. “Your commis- 
sion as officer—you'd give them up, for 
me?” 

“T would,” he replied in a firm voice ; 
“and, in order that you may see that 
my intention is a fixed and serious one, 
that I am no mere farceur, who will 
desert you at the end of a month, I 
will write my formal resignation of my 
commission as captain of cavalry. I 
will write to my uncle, informing him 
that I definitely abandon my position 
as head of the family of Fiorestanno 
in favor of my cousin. These two let- 
ters, duly attested and signed, I give 
to you, to post with your own hand, the 
day we sail,” 

“The day we sail?” she cried. 

“The day we sail for America,” he 
replied in the assured tone of a man 
who has thought out his plans to the 





last detail. “Once in America, you be- 
gin your proceedings for divorce—you 
tell me you have grounds?” 

“Yes,” she answered faintly; “but 
Mr. Godfrey threatens——” 

“T know—yes, a cross-suit. Let him 
bring it; now, at least, he will have 
no choice about the name to be men- 
tioned in his bill. Or, if we can avert 
that horror by the sacrifice of your in- 
heritance, we will do so. Heavens, 
child!” he cried, with his deepest in- 
tensity of tone. “Is it possible you 
don’t understand I am in earnest? I 
have some private fortune of my own; 
there is money to be made in America, 
if one is willing to work. So I have 
thought the matter over very carefully, 
and made inquiries. To be sure, there 
is no very wide choice open to me; but 
every cavalryman knows something of 
horses. A stock farm, Cynthia, in the 
South of your country—do you not 
think it would be practical for us? Do 
you not think we could make our life 
so?” 

“You dear boy!” she said, between 
laughter and tears. 

“Then you think it might be man- 
aged?” he asked anxiously. “A home 
in the country that is your home, caris- 
sima; a home just for you and me. Ah, 
Dio! What do I leave behind, here, 
compared to that?” 

As ice may burn, so joy at its su- 
premest is hardly distinguishable from 
pain. Cynthia wept. In an instant, 
Alessandro’s arms were around her. 
She struggled away, and the shadow 
under which her joy lived asserted it- 
self again. Tender, exquisite as was 
the dream, she knew it for no more. 

“Cynthia, I have your promise? You 
will sail with me for America, next 
Thursday ?” 

She was silent. He became more 
urgent, 

“Cynthia, answer me! Does it please 
you to see me suffer? Answer me. 
Say: ‘Alessandro, I love you, I trust 
you. I will go with you.’” 

Her tremulous voice echoed his 
words: 

“Alessandro, I love you, I trust you. 
I will——” 
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She stopped short. He gripped her 
shoulders in his two hands. 

“Say it: ‘I will go with you.’ Say 
it, Cynthia!” Then, as she still hes1- 
tated, he added with intensity: “You 
will come with me under my honor, 
Cynthia! Believe me, I respect your 
scruples as deeply as you do, yourself. 
Are they not a part of the you that I 
love? Listen, I am no Don Quixote, 
and no saint—unless I have become one 
since knowing you. But, just the same, 
if you come with me I promise to re- 
spect you as your mother herself, were 
she still alive, might wish. I swear 
to you before the Holy Virgin, not a 
finger will I lay on you until you are 
my wife, if I have to wait a year.” His 
arms, which had been extended to clasp 
her shoulders, dropped rigid at his 
sides. “Like that! But, first of all, I 
desire your happiness. I want to take 
care of you, dear. Promise me, Cyn 
thia. Say: ‘I will go with you.’” 

Desperately she turned her head 
from side to side. “I cannot decide 
now. It is too much. Give me till to- 
morrow !” 

“No, Cynthia; you slip away from 
me too easily. I want your promise 
to-night!” 

Cynthia, driven into a corner, dou- 
bled on her questioner: “When does 
that steamer sail?” 

“Ah!” he cried, with triumph. Then 
added: “The next good one, a North 
German Lloyd, sails from Naples on 
Thursday—next Thursday, before 
dawn.” 

Her distracted mind snatched at the 
offered diversion. “Thursday! Five 
days from now! But next Wednesday 
night they dance the Tarantella again, 
at Castellamare. How could I be at 
Naples for an early sailing?” 

“Cynthia!” For the first time in ad- 
dressing her, Fiorestanno’s voice took 
on the tones of sternness. ‘For once, 
and for the sake of the consequences, 
such folly as this of to-night may be 
pardoned. You surely do not mean 
you are intending to go through with 
this crazy masquerade again ?” 

She hesitated. “I don’t know. There 
is a risk. The other night, I was near- 
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ly caught. But don’t ask me for an 
answer to-night, to that or any other 
question. I am very tired. All that I 
can promise you is, I will try to do 
what I ought. All I can tell you is 
——” She broke off suddenly, then 
added beneath her breath: “You know 
that I love you. I don’t need to tell you 
that.” 

“Yes, carissima, I understand. And 
look! I ask for no more than that un- 
derstanding. I let you go like this. I 
want your good opinion and your con- 
fidence, so I try to deserve them. 
When shall we meet? Vednesday 
night ?” 

At this abrupt question, she cried 
out sharply: “Give me time! I don't 
know. I will write you!” 

“And I will write you,” he said 
quickly. “I will engage the passages 
—you will take your maid with you, of 
course? Then I will write you the hour 
and place of the meeting. And now, 
little one, I take you home.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Outside, the heat lay quivering in 
thin, transparent waves; but the dark- 
ened library of the Cardinal Roccabella 
was cool and pleasant. Bolt upright 
at his desk, his eminence wrote as 
though the languor of summer were 
to him a thing unknown. 

The Princess Martinoff, entering 
suddenly with a swish of silk and a 
clatter of high heels, seemed to bring 
something of the outdoor glare and 
breathlessness into the filtered green 
quiet of the library. 

“Good morning, Cousin Riccardo!” 
she cried. 

The cardinal, with the self-command 
which, more than any other quality, 
had made him such, rose smilingly to 
receive her. “How can I serve you, 
Cousin Corinna?” he asked. 

She plunged into a chair, and 
through mere force of ancient habit 
drew her pale skirts about her in be- 
coming folds. “I don’t want you to 
serve me, caro cugino,” she said. “The 
question is, how can we best combine 
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to serve a third member of our fam- 
ily ?” 

“*The family’?” cried the cardinal, 
ali alive in an instant. ‘‘Something has 
happened in Rome? Who is in trou- 
ble? Speak quickly—what has hap- 
pened, Corinna?” 

“That question is easier to ask than 
to answer,” she replied, in full, deli- 
cious enjoyment of the advantage she 
had obtained over her august relative. 
“T can only answer, there are things 
happening here in Sorrento at this min- 
ute, right here all around us, that no- 
body but me even suspects. And I 
don’t really understand them.” 

“Explain yourself, my dear Corin- 
na,” said the cardinal coldly, for he dis- 
liked mysteries. “I have some impor- 
tant correspondence on hand, which 
must be finished before the afternoon 
mail goes out. But if you have really 
some news which seriously affects the 
family——” 

“Give me five minutes, Cousin Ric- 
cardo,” returned the princess, with a 
sudden and laughable humility, “and 
you may judge for yourself. Tell me, 
did you think that your interesting 
young American protégée had _ left 
town, since failing in her petition for 
annulment?” 

“In the first place, Corinna, she did 
not fail of her annulment, but refused 
i very different thing. Poor, 
wronged child! There, I am afraid, 
is a sad history, and a yet sadder fu- 
ture. And, in the second place, I have 
been quite ignorant as to her intentions 
abcut staying on in your villa. Is she, 
perhaps, behindhand with the rent?” 

“Be sarcastic if you choose, dear 
cousin,” returned the princess, with a 
sharp glance of her black eyes; “but 
listen to me first. And tell me; why is 
it that one never sees our dear San- 
drino any more, though, officially, he 
is spending his leave here at home with 
his mother ?” 

“Sandrino! The Signora Godfrey! 
Why do you couple these two names, 
Corinna?” he asked, with sternness. 

“Ah, dear cousin,” she replied plain- 
tively, “that is exactly what I have 
come to see you about. I will simply 
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begin at the beginning, with point num- 
ber one. As perhaps you know, Cher- 
ubina was chosen by the peasants to 
dance the chief part in the Tarantel- 
la.” 

“The old Tarantella; do they dance 
that yet?” mused the cardinal, lost in 
sudden recollections of a dim long ago. 

But his visitor swept on: 

“T, myself, as I was fond of the lit- 
tle savage, helped her with her cos- 
tume.” The speaker, who had no idea 
of hiding her own charitable light un- 
der a bushel, enumerated her own ben- 
efactions with a considerable self-sat- 
isfaction. “Some lace for her coif, a 
pair of silk stockings, an old dagger 
that had belonged to my poor, dear 
Vladimir. ‘She was quite wild with 
delight, poor child! Then Mrs. God- 
frey ran her down in her automobile, 
and ig 

“And received her 
with an excellent charity,” 
the cardinal. 

The princess smiled with an inimi- 
table self-control. “Of course, you're 
right. You always are. But listen, I 
beg you, to point number two.” 

“T am listening, though I fail to see 
the connection with our dear San- 
drino,” returned the cardinal coldly. 

“Patience! I am coming to that. But 
the present point is this; a week 
last Wednesday, I went to the villa to 
have photographs taken of my Gobe- 
lins there. I was obliged to go in the 
evening, so I made the photographer 
bring a flash light.” 

“You were obliged to go in the even- 
ing, Corinna?’ interrupted his em- 
inence, in a tone so calmly penetrating 
that even that world-worn intriguer 
blushed. With graceful tact, she yield- 
ed the point. 

“Dear Cousin Riccardo, how you read 
the human soul—there’s no use pre- 
tending with you!” she replied, with an 
effusiveness that hid her inner vexa- 
tion. “Yes, I will own to you frankly, 
I had other ideas beside Gobelins and 
flash lights. If you will pardon a very 
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vulgar Paris expression that my poor, 
dear Vladimir used to adore, I had be- 
gun to suspect there was something 
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in those spinaches! Well, I was right. 
My little impromptu evening visit 
proved me in the right.” 

“You found Sandrino there?” asked 
his uncle gravely. 

“No, no! Nothing so simple as that. 
Listen! I left the villa shortly after 
eleven o’clock. There was no moon, 
but the night was clear. As I, with 
my little photographer, walked down 
the garden path toward the gate, I dis- 
tinctly saw the gate open and a wom- 
an’s figure, in peasant dress, slide quiet- 
ly in.” 

“But you, yourself, my dear Corinna, 
own that the Signora Godfrey’s charity 
had received the little Sicilian as her 
guest. So I hardly find it surprising 
that——” 

“You do not? Then let me continue. 
At the moment, I had the same thought 
as you—for, even in the dark, I recog- 
nized the triple band of velvet on the 
skirt, where the Sorrentinese wears 
only one, and—and other details. 
‘Cherubina!’ I called, for I wanted to 
see her about the washing. But in- 
stead of answering, she turned quickly 
away. I heard something drop on the 
soft grass beside her in the darkness. 
I started forward. ‘Cherubina!’ I called 
again. But, instead of answering, she 
ran away. She, at the voice of her 
patroness who had work to offer her— 
she, the victim of an automobile acci- 
dent, whom even yesterday you beheld 
still partially crippled—she turned and 
ran away like a thief!” 

“Ah!” was the listener’s only reply ; 
but the ironical indifference was gone 
from his tone. “Tell me,” he added 
gravely, “did you find the object that 
was dropped ?” 

“IT did. Or, rather, my little photog- 
rapher man did; and brought it to me. 
It was a book—a tiny edition, bound in 
antique calf, of the ‘Fioretti’ of Saint 
Francis.” 

The cardinal’s glance became one of 
piercing intensity. “Let me see,” he 
mused, “to whom was I speaking of 
the ‘Fioretti,’ not so very long ago?” 

“To the Signora Godfrey,” returned 
his informant promptly. “The book was 
identified as her property by her com- 
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panion herself, only two days later. 
From the same source I learned that 
Cherubina, being unable to walk, had 
been taken home in the signora’s own 
automobile, at six o’clock Wednes- 
day evening. It was eleven o’clock of 
that same evening, I beg you to note, 
that I found her running like a hare 
through the villa garden; and dropping 
the Signora Godfrey’s favorite book 
behind her as she ran.” 

“Corinna!” The cardinal rose to his 
feet, and walked up and down the bare, 
exquisitely tiled floor. “There is some- 
thing here that makes me uneasy— 
something that I do not understand. If 
you have yet arrived at an understand- 
ing, I beg you to explain quickly.” 

“That was a privilege which I my- 
self did not have, dear cousin,” re- 
turned the princess smoothly. “I was 
obliged to wait—to make inquiries. 
Cherubina, I found, was as yet too lame 
to undertake my washing. Then I 
stumbled on an extraordinary fact. 
Cherubina was dancing in the Taran- 
tella, just the same!” 

The cardinal spoke in a voice which, 
in a less self-controlled man, might 
have been.breathless. “And these peas- 
ant tattlings, Corinna, form the matter 
which concerns our family so deeply ?” 

“Yes,” returned his cousin, with de- 
cision; “for they awoke in me a sus- 
picion which, last night, took me to 
Sant’ Agniello, to see the first perform- 
ance of the Tarantella. From one of 
the terraces of the hotel, where, at my 
request, the proprietor allowed me to 
go, I looked down on the dance. In 
the first dancer, the Tarantella herself, 
I recognized your protégée, the Sig- 
nora Godfrey; in her partner, your 
nephew, our dear Sandrino.” 

“Poor children!” 

“What?” she stammered. “What?” 

“Poor children, were my words,” an- 
swered the cardinal mildly; “poor, im- 
prudent, heartbroken children !” 

“And Loletta?” cried the princess, in 
her dismay letting the extremely inter- 
ested cat jump from the bag of high- 
minded family devotion. 

“Loletta, I have no doubt, will some 
day make an excellent little wife for 
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our Sandrino,” returned the cardinal, 
with unchanging calmness of tone. “A 
month ago, I will confess, I had other 
views for him. That little protégée of 
mine, as you call her—that Helen out 
of America, that admirable piece of 


vomanhood—what a wife she would 
have made for our splendid Sandrino, 
what a mother for the future race of 
Fiorestanni! Her worthiness for that 
high place she proved by the very act 
in which she cut herself off from it 
forever. What a magnificent action, 
Corinna” 

The princess’ puffy, pretty face, sur- 
veying the speaker, looked as though 
she were going to burst into tears. But 
she restrained herself. 

“And now she dances off to meet 
Sandrino in the Tarantella!” she said. 
“What are you going to do about it? 
What are you going to do about this 


Tarantella business? Are you going 


to stop it?” 

“How can I?” returned the cardinal, 
with simplicity. ‘They are both of age. 
They are both independent of me. Do 
you think I possess so little sense of 
humor as to risk my dignity by giving 
out a command which I possess no 
means to enforce?” 

“But something must be done!” cried 


the princess furiously, thinking of Lo- 
letta. 
“There is one person in the world, 


Corinna, who has what we lack—the 
right, the undisputed right before God 
and man, to interfere. Could we but 
bring him here——” 

The princess had a flash of illumina- 
tion. She surveyed her august relative 
with respect, almost with admiration. 
“You mean the husband,” she said. 
“Why didn’t J think of that?” 

“T mean,” returned the cardinal, with 
a nod, “the unknown, the highly ob- 
jectionable Signor Godfrey, of Amer- 
ica. Poor child! It would hurt me, in- 
‘deed, to deliver her into such hands. 
But, like some cruel operation in sur- 
gery, it is to save what is most precious 
at the cost of a passing pain. The 
question is, how shall we find him?” 

“T'll write to that agency in Lon- 
don,” offered the princess eagerly. “You 


know, the one that looked up Mrs. 
Godfrey’s antecedents for me, last 
month. They will trace him in Amer- 
ica for us——” 

“But how much time will they take?” 
interrupted the cardinal. “In a deli- 
cate personal matter, like this, it would 
be hard to make use of the telegraph. 
To write to London, to wait for their 
letter to go to New York and back 
again—there would be a month to wait, 
at least. A month, when every instant 
is of importance!” 

“And then another fortnight added 
to that again,” put in Corinna, “to send 
for Mr. Godfrey himself, and have him 
travel here: unless’—her dark eyes 
sharpened with a sudden thought— 
“unless he happened to be on this side 
of the Atlantic, already. Those Amer- 
icans! They are always over here, es- 
pecially at this season. Suppose he were 
in Europe at this very minute, and we 
found afterward that we had lost all 
that time!” 

The cardinal approval. 
“Well reasoned, my dear Corinna. A 
good thought! If, indeed, there were 
any way to put it into execution. To 
be sure, we might ask your agent in 
London to make inquiries at the dif- 
ferent banks and hotels frequented by 
Americans, though that seems a hope- 
less chase.” 

“T have it!” cried Corinna, springing 
to her feet heavily, but in triumph. 
“Cousin Riccardo, I know how I can 
get that address. Have you enough 
confidence in me to place the affair 
in my hands?” 

“What is your idea, Corinna?” asked 
the cardinal in some doubt. 

She shook her head as she busily 
rubbed on her gloves. 

“Tf you don’t mind, dear cousin, I'd 
rather not tell until I’m quite certain 


nodded his 





of success. But it’s a good idea—dis- 
creet, safe, and practical. Dio! What 


a fool I was not to think of it before, 
and to waste all this precious time talk- 
ing ! és 
“Wait, Corinna! 
ing rash?” 
“With the future of our family at 
stake ? 


But, now, I’m off—— 
You will do noth- 


Trust me, cousin—you know it 




















was said of me once in Petersburg, I 
was the best woman diplomatist in Eu- 
rope—and after the amazing stupidity 
I have so far shown in this affair, I 
have this reputation of mine to redeem. 
And now, do you trust me, Cousin 
Riccardo, and do you give me full pow- 
ers to act in the affair?” 

A faint smile played over the car- 
dinal’s anxious face. “I do—because, 
excellent as was my idea, I own that I 
see no ready means of giving it prac- 
tical effect. If you do, Corinna, then 
you have my authorization, and my 
heartfelt wishes for your success.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Vednesday arrived. To Cynthia, the 
time since Saturday seemed one long 
day, unbroken, as it had been, by the 
natural divisions of sleep. But her 
mind, overwearied though it was, was 
made up. Such a sacrifice as Ales- 
sandro offered was more than she had 
the right to accept. So much was re- 
solved. The dreadful difficulty was, 
when the hour arrived, would she have 
the strength to hold to her resolution? 

About five o’clock in the afternoon, 
to add to her torment, came a letter 
from Alessandro himself; delivered, 
this time, by Vincenzo, the young fish- 
erman whom he had replaced in the 
dance. The messenger’s glance, how- 
ever, was one of impenetrable demure- 
“There is an answer, excellency. 
i may wait?” She nodded, and in high 
delight he withdrew to the kitchen. 

Cynthia, with her letter clutched in 
her hand, fled to the pergola on the 
terrace. There, however, she found 
the tea things already spread, with 
Miss Hibbard in full occupancy of the 
tray with its tinkling, ice-filled goblets. 
Cynthia started back. Miss Hibbard, 
with a gesture of unwonted humility, 
rose to her feet, and said: 

“If I am in your way, Mrs. God- 
frey, I will go.” 

Not only the words, but the voice 
itself, in its absence of its usual self- 
assertiveness, struck oddly on Cyn- 
thia’s ear, even through her present ex- 
cited mood. 


ness. 
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She motioned her companion to sit 
again, and, with a gesture of apology, 
she sank into a wicker chair at the 


other end of the pergola. The evening 
sun lit the wall of leaves about her with 


a glow as of painted glass. <A faint 
sea breeze, springing suddenly up, 


brought the hint of a welcome coolness. 
But Cynthia’s whole soul was riveted 
upon the closely written pages before 
her. 

The letter, however, was brief. The 
writer informed her passages were al- 
ready taken on the Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
which sailed before dawn the next 
morning. All preparations were made; 
all that she had to do was to be at the 
Hotel Vésuve, Naples, at ten o'clock, 
that evening. Then, if she wished, she 
might go with her maid directly to her 
cabin on board the steamer. An an- 
swer indicating acceptance of the meet- 
ing, and sent back by the messenger, 
would be very welcome. But whether 
she sent an answer or not, or whether 
that answer were “Yes” or “No,” the 
writer would hold to the conditions 
just the same. 


In any case, I shall be at the Hotel 
Vésuve at ten o'clock to-night. I will wait 


there till you come, carissima. 

Then, there was a postscript: 

The two letters are written, ready for you 
to seal and post with your own hand. 

“He is willing to throw it all away, 
for me!” she said to herself proudly ; 
but quickly the thought succeeded: “I 
must not allow him to—I will not!” 

But this resolution, even in its fiery 
self-abnegation, opened up a vista of 
intolerable days to come. Drearin@ss 
settled down on her like a_ physical 
darkness. Had it not been for Miss 
Hibbard’s presence, she would have 
burst into tears. 

Jumping to her feet, Cynthia moved 
restlessly to the railing that bordered 
the terrace, and from which she could 
look down at the sunlit green trans- 
parency below. This water, which had 
for her so many associations, moved 
her strangely now, as always. “Rather 
than go with Alessandro to-night,” she 
said to herself, with all the energy of 
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firmness that was in her; “rather than 
be guilty of such wanton and destruct- 
ive selfishness, I would throw myself 
down there. So help me God!” And 
she bowed her head with an unspoken 
prayer. 

“Mrs. Godfrey!” said a voice sud- 
denly behind her. With a violent re- 
coil, she turned and faced her compan- 
ion. 

From the exalted heights to which 
her soul’s torment had carried her, the 


fall had in it something of the gro- 
tesque. Miss Hibbard’s sharp, well 
sunburned features had a_ strangely 


mobile and watery look. Her pale- 
blue eyes, confronting Cynthia’s, 
dropped to the ground, then pulled 
their glance up again. Gone was the 
resentiul pride, the cool and patroniz- 
ing self-confidence. Cynthia, noting 
the amazing change, jumped to the 
most reasonable conclusion. 

“Oh, poor Miss Hibbard!” she cried, 
in compassionate forgetfulness of her 
own troubles. ,““You are ill! Come, you 
must let me bathe your head ; 

“No, thank you,” replied Miss Hib- 
bard. “I’m quite well. Mrs. Godfrey, 
I have something to tell you.” 

“Tell me?” cried Cynthia, puzzled. 
“Tell me?” 

“T am quite well, I tell you!” cried 
Miss Hibbard peevishly. “But I think 
there’s something you ought to know.” 
She stopped, swallowed hard, then fin- 
ally said: 

“Mrs. Godfrey, your -husband arrives 
in Naples to-night.” 

This time, it was Cynthia’s face that 
blanched and twisted. She sank back, 
supporting herself against the rail. 

“But—my husband! Mr. Godfrey? 
But, Miss Hibbard, he doesn’t know 
where I am.” 

She stopped short, realizing sudden- 
ly how completely she was baring her 
private affairs to this stranger. But 
the Bostonian, having for the one time 
in her life overlooked the strong bar- 
riers of conventional restraint, felt no 
hindrance in such a trifle. Her soul, 
pushed relentlessly by influences as old 
as the far-off New England, swept in 





toward the relief which open truth only 
could give. 

“Mrs. Godfrey, last week I received 
a long letter from Nrs. Saltus—you 
know, my friend in Boston, who told 
your friend in New York about me. 
She spoke of you in the letter; she 
spoke, also, of Mr. Godfrey. She said 
her husband had just passed through 
New York, and had run across Mr. 
Godfrey at the Holland House—at the 
bar of the Holland House, I believe. 
Your husband told him he was sailing, 
next day—to look you up, he said. But, 
first of all, he was going to stop off 
for a couple of months, to take the 
cure for obesity at Enghien-les-Bains.” 

Old habit caught at Cynthia’s soul. 
“Yes, he was always so afraid of get- 
ting fat—poor Walling!’ Then pi 
faded into loathing. He was coming 
here—here? 

“So, on Sunday,” went on the con- 
strained tones of the speaker, “when 
the Princess Martinoff took me to tea 
at the Victoria, and asked me if I could 
tell her Mr. Godfrey’s address, it hap- 
pened that I was ready with it 

“The Princess Martinoff?” cried 
Cynthia, in a blur of amazement. Then, 
dimly, comprehension came. So this 
was what it had meant, that silky- 
clawed sweetness. So this was whither 
it had tended, that secret half-felt in- 
fluence which had worked around her 
as irresistibly as a vessel's unseen screws 
push her to her destined haven. Wall- 
ing! They were saving Alessandro 
from her clutches by pushing her back 
into Walling’s! 

“So the princess declared it was my 
duty to give her the address,’ Miss 
Hibbard’s voice again broke in on the 
rush of her listener’s thoughts. “She 
made me believe it was my duty. I 
am afraid, now, she was only flattering 
me. So she went and wired to the 
Casino at Enghien. It was next day, 
I know, before she succeeded in estab- 
lishing connection with Mr. Godfrey. 
Monday, as perhaps you remember, she 
came to call on me here. She wanted 
to ask me about—about other matters. 
I didn’t tell her very much, that time,” 
finished Miss Hibbard guiltily; “but 
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she told me she had at last received a 


wire from Mr. Godfrey. He said he 
vould take the very next train de luxe, 
and that he would be here Wednes- 
day night. That is to say, to-night.” 

The last word fell from Miss Hib- 
bard’s lips with a sigh which spoke for 
the immensity of her relief. Her face, 
in the Chinese sense, was seriously im- 
paired; but her conscience was salved. 

“And now,” she said in the brisk 
tone of one whose responsibility has 
been gallantly met and done for, “with 
your permission, I'll go back to the 
villa.” 

Alone on the terrace, Cynthia looked 
out over the bay. On the farther side 
of its blue waters gleamed the white 
walls and domes of ancient Naples. 
She knew what would be waiting for 
her there, to-night. 

Slowly her thoughts, confused by 
the last shock, disentangled themselves. 
Beside that first, fundamental fact of 
Alessandro waiting for her in that ho- 
tel foyer to-night, slowly there reared 
itself a second fact, no less vital. She 
beheld the handsome, puffy face of her 
husband, walking in to-night at her 
villa door. 

Between these two visions of these 
two men who, each in his separate way, 
symbolized her destruction, her desper- 


ate spirit writhed and turned. She 
must not go to Alessandro. She would 
not, could- not remain at home with 
Walling. What way remained? 

A step sounded behind her. Turn- 


ing, she found herself face to face with 
the young Vincenzo. 

“The excellency has written her an- 
swer?” he asked, bowing. 

“No, Vincenzo,” she replied, trem- 
bling; “there is. no answer.” 

“Ah!” His expressive’ glance showed 
the disappointment of his romance- 
loving heart. Then he brightened up 
suavely, 

“We dance the Tarantella again to- 
night, at the Hotel Jena, at Castel- 
lamare,” he said. “Her excellency will 
be there?” 

Cynthia stared at him, while a sud- 
den idea filtered slowly through her 
half-numbed brain. Here was a third 
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course opened to her, which might save 
her for to-night, at least, from the 
cruel immediacy of choice. 

“Yes,” she said, in an accent that 
was like despair. “Yes, tell them that 
I will be there—the Hotel Jena, at ten 
o’clock—it is a promise!” 

“Tante grazie, signora!” 

Cynthia had a sudden thought. “You 
may tell your companions, but no one 
else. His—his excellency is not to 
know. You promise me your silence?” 

“IT swear it by the Holy Virgin of 
the Annunciation, signora; if you wili 
only come!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Mr. Walling Godfrey, stepping from 
his train into the Naples station, was 
in a very discontented frame of mind. 
The ice in the vagone-ristorante had 
given out after leaving Rome, so that 
he had been obliged to drink his cham- 
pagne warm—actually warm; he had 
been unable to get any copy of a New 
York paper, with the latest quotations 
of Wall Street; and, to add to the 
other outrages, his train was late—an 
hour and a half late. A half-past-nine 
arrival meant that he had barely time 
to take some properly-iced refreshment 
in Naples, before setting out on his 
trip; instead of making a proper bath 
and change, as he had hoped. 

Finally, however, when ten o’clock 
found him with a motor, and a French- 
speaking chauffeur, and his luggage 
neatly disposed about him, his spirits 
rose to an unwonted level. He remem- 
bered the agreeable errand on which 
he had come, and the triumph which 
lay before him. “By Gawd, I reckon 
we'll catch up this time, my lady!” he 
grimly murmured to himself as, in re- 
sponse to a question from his chauffeur, 
he opened his pocketbook and took 
out the slip of a telegram. 

The dispatch, which was dated 
Naples, three days before, and ad- 
dressed to Enghien-les-Bains, was in 
French and may be translated as fol- 
lows: 


Goprrey, Granp Horet Moperne: If you 
wish to find your wife, go to the terrace of 
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eleven 


the Hotel 
o'clock on Wednesday evening, fourth Au- 


Jena, Castellamare, at 


gust. C. MARTINOFF. 


“Good for C. Martinoff!” he said to 
himself. “She’s a sport!” And he 
began to think what fitting return he 
could make to this lady who was not 
afraid to sign her name—a fitting re- 
turn, yet not too inordinately dear. In 
spite of his expensive tastes, Mr. God- 
frey was very properly careful of the 
money he spent on other people. That 
his years, as well as his handsome ap- 
pearance, had not been wasted, was 
proved by his unerring appreciation of 
the fact that his unknown informant 
was a woman. 

“Cynthia has been stealing her sweet- 
hearts, I reckon,” he observed to him- 
self. “Well, little honeysuckle, you 
have some one to take care of you 
now!” 

The chauffeur repeated his question: 

“What address, signore?” 

“Hotel Jena, Castellamare. And, see 
here! I want to get there before eleven 
o'clock. Here’s my man back again. 
Hotel Jena, before eleven o’clock, un- 
derstand—capite?” 

The valet, arriving with the mate- 
rials of comfort for which he had been 
dispatched, was promptly bundled into 
the tonneau beside his master. And 
the car slipped off down the brightly 
lighted Via Toledo to the sea road. 
The passenger, provided with iced 
cocktails from a freshly prepared vac- 
uum bottle, and smoking a large black 
cigar of his own importation, settled 
down to enjoy the trip. 

His hand, wandering to his inner 
pocket, crunched the telegram in a 
suddenly menacing grip. ‘Wait just 
a little while, my lady ; wait just a little 
while!” he said beneath his breath. The 
next moment, the automobile had 
swung into the lighted sea road that 
runs through Castellamare. 

Walling Godfrey’s heart, unlike that 
of the undesired husband's of romance, 
was an organ in excellent condition; 
but its throbs came near to stifling him 
as he alighted from his car and walked 
out on the terrace of the hotel. His 
first glance, however, failed to show 





him the face he sought. He pulled out 
his watch—five minutes before eleven! 
Well, there was time. 

The terrace, beneath its clustering 
lights, was crowded with people of a 
more or less fashionable appearance. 
They sat, for the most part, at little 
tables, eating ices and watching a lot 
of dressed-up peasants, who were dan- 
cing some kind of confounded roof- 
garden fandango on a sort of little 
stage. Walling Godfrey, who had 
graduated not only from Madison 
Square and the Waldorf, but the Fo- 
lies-Bergéres as well, turned his back 
in contempt, and ordered a quart of 
Veuve-Clicquot, well iced—none of your 
sirupy Italian varnish for /tim/ 

Eleven o’clock, pealing from far and 
near, went echoing over the bay. Sup- 
pose that telegram had been a hoax, 
after all! 

He clinched his fists. No, the idea 
was not possible; there was a name 
signed to it, a real name, which had 
brought him here to the place and the 
hour named. Should Cynthia fail to 
appear, to-morrow he would have 
Naples ransacked, and the countryside 
for a radius of twenty miles around. 
At the same time, he would have search 
made for C. Martinoff. A Russian 
name! Russians, in his experience, 
were not averse to cold cash. A costly 
process, perhaps; but it was worth some 
expenditure to get back two million 
dollars! C. Martinoff! He wondered 
was she pretty, and was she here to- 
night ? 


“Fior di 


Pa a 
giagiaiio—— 


Godfrey, starting, flung up his head. 
What voice was that? 
“Fior di giagiollo! 
Gli angeli belli stano a mille in cielo, 
Ma bello come lui ce n’é uno solo— 


” 


Godfrey’s breath came thickly. Slow- 
ly he turned, examining the faces of 
the crowd about him. Then his crawl- 
ing glance followed theirs to the little 
green-wreathed platform behind him. 
Two peasants were dancing on it, a 
man and a woman. The woman had 
black hair. But Godfrey knew her 
eyes. 

















The fumes of the champagne, of 





rage, and of amazement—all these 
blended in his head, to produce, for the 
moment, a sensation that was like ver- 
tigo. He sat with his sparkling goblet 
raised halfway to his lips, staring at 
those eyes. 

He was a man, however, whose way 
of life had been conducive to sensation- 
al events. In a moment or two, he had 
recovered his self-command; and, re- 
iaembering that those shining eyes 
might not only be seen but could see 
as well, he rose and withdrew to the 
convenient shadow of a flowering ole- 
ander. His obsequious waiter followed 
him with his champagne. There, in 
the sheltering darkness, he sat and 
sipped, and stared at that flashing fig- 
ure of red and black on the stage be- 
fore him. 

Suddenly, she sprang toeher feet. 
There was a flash of steel. And the 
man who had been standing erect and 
scornful over her, fell like a tree to 
the ground. 

“Brava!” cried Godfrey hoarsely. 
“Brava!” In his enthusiasm, he al- 
most betrayed himself. This was some- 
thing better than the white-faced, 
whimpering woman he had lived with 
in New York. He liked a woman with 
cinger in her—better a wild cat than 
a tame one! 

As she flashed from the stage, he 
rose to his feet and pushed his way de- 
terminedly through the crowded tables. 
ilis unsteady foot betrayed him; there 
was a jostled chair, an overturned glass, 
a flood of invective in various lan- 
guages, and a barred passage. Wheth- 
er he chose to or not, Godfrey was 
obliged to halt for a moment’s apology. 

When he reached the road before 
the front door, a band of peasants were 
just crowding on the little electric tram- 
car. His first impulse was to rush to 
his automobile and follow it. His sec- 
ond was more canny. He turned-to the 
porter of the hotel who, seeing a pos- 
sible client, hovered attentively by. 

“The woman who sang just now in 
the duet—she is on that car?” 

“His excellency means that beautiful 
little one, with the large gray eyes, and 
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the dagger.” The man’s glance was 
one of intense knowingness. “Yes, she 
is on that train with the other peasants. 
If his excellency wishes to catch her, 
he will need the best speed of his au- 
tomobile—the best tramcar service, ex- 
cellency, in Italy. So his excellency had 
better stay here for the night.” 

“Here is five francs.” Abruptly 
Godfrey checked the voluble flood of 
chatter. “Where does she live—in Cas- 
tellamare ?” 

“Thanks, excellency!” The man’s 
fingers closed suddenly over the tiny bit 
of paper, and his tongue unloosed it- 
self. ‘All the peasants who danced here 
to-night are of Sorrento. But that lit- 
tle one, they tell me, is a foreigner.” 

“A foreigner? Ah!” 

“Yes, of Sicily. Her name is Cheru- 
bina.” 

“She lives in Sorrento, this—er— 
Cherubina? Can you tell me where?” 

The porter shook his head. “I, my- 
self, am not of Sorrento, excellency. 
But I heard one of the peasants, tell- 
ing a waiter who asked about her that 
her husband’s name is Tonino. So his 
excellency can inquire. But mamma 
mia, the signore is ill—he is dying!” 

“T’m all right; thanks,’ growled God- 
frey, as he groped his way to the auto- 
mobile. His face had become sudden- 
ly very pale. His breath came in little 
puffs from between his half-open lips. 

“To Sorrento,” he said to the driver, 
as he flung himself into the tonneau. 
Then, as the motor roared responsive 
to its cranking: 

“Her husband,” he muttered to him- 
self. “So that is her game, is it? Her 
husband—that hairy, young dago? 
God! I'll catch her if I have to ran- 
sack every hotel and villa in Sorrento 
for her. And when I catch her, I'll 
kill her—that’s what Vll do; Vl kill 
her!” 

CHAPTER XV. 

In the quiet of the early morning, 
the Duca di Fiorestanno walked up 
and down the terrace below his villa. 
Beneath the bright rays of the first sun- 
light, the dew-wet orange grove spark- 
led like a bower of clustering Christ- 
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mas trees. The placid sea, far beneath, 
shimmered with the milky pallor that 
follows the summer dawn; while, over 
all, lay that miraculous air with which 
the ancient world begins each new day 
of its life—air drenched by the chilly 
moistures of the night, yet kindled by 
the freshness of the morning. 

In contrast to all this dewy splendor 
about him, the face of Alessandro di 
Fiorestanno appeared singularly hag- 
gard and worn. Even in his step, 
marked usually by a military  alert- 
ness, there was the slow heaviness of 
excessive fatigue. As a matter of fact, 
he had not been to bed for two nights. 

First, an infinite variety of business 
and preparation had claimed him. Then 
the hours of this past night he had 
passed in the stiltry, half-lit foyer of a 
Naples hotel, waiting in the sickening 
alternation of hope and despair which 
uses up the vital force more pitilessly 
than the most monstrous physical toil. 

An hour before dawn, he had gone 
desperately to a certain steamer moored 
in the harbor, to see if possibly there 
could be some mistake, if possibly the 
person he sought might be already 
aboard. This hope, however, proved a 
vain one. Through the clattering tur- 
moil of the embarkation, the roar of 
escaping steam, the hoarse cries of the 
stevedores, the echoing good-by of 
the swarming steerage, Fiorestanno 
walked again down the gang plank with 
his luzgage borne behind him. A sense 
of defeat, utter and crushing, was upon 
him. 

After some delay, he had succeeded 
in finding an automobile. By the pale 
rays of the coming dawn, he took again 
the long winding road to Sorrento. But 
his hot eyes beheld nothing of the morn- 
ing and its beauty. He had offered his 
best to the woman he loved, his best 
and his all; and she had not found it 
worthy her acceptance. 

The hush of the early morning lay 
still over the villa when he arrived 
home, so that he was able to have his 
useless trunks carried upstairs without 
attracting attention. 

Fiorestanno was conscious only that 
he had made his great play, and lost 


He felt inexpressibly bruised 
His best 


the toss. 
and battered and defeated. 
hope now was of a little sleep. 

Once arrived in his room, however, 
he found news which drove this idea 
out of his wearied brain. His man, 
deftly stifling a yawn, had offered him 
his yesterday’s correspondence ; Fiores- 
tanno, in a helpless explosion of vex- 
ation, had cast it from him. 

“But this one, if his nobility will par- 
don me, is very important,” insisted the 
man, stooping to select a square, pale- 
gray envelope embossed with a silver 
crown. “Ecco! This is a letter left 
here last night by her excellency the 
Princess Martinofi in person. She asked 
me to make sure that his grandeur read 
it, the moment he came in. Her excel- 
lency said it was extremely important.” 

In the scrawled half page, added as 
a postscript to an invitation to dinner, 
Fiorestanno had found the news which 
had burned from his brain all idea of 
sleep, and had driven him back head- 
long into the cool spaces of the outer 
air. These were the words, which, to 
his tortured imagination, seemed brand- 
ed on the very inside of his skull: 

The Signor Godfrey, the husband of our 
beautiful little friend, arrives in Sorrento 
to-night. 

Until this moment, he knew that he 
had not suffered. To lose the woman 
he loved—that was nothing. But now, 
he knew her in the power of another 
man; the man who, by every law earth- 
ly and divine, had right over her. He 
looked at the quiet white walls of the 
villa rising there on the opposite point. 
and was conscious of a deadly feeling 
of nausea. At that moment, he re- 
alized the impulse which may lead a 
man to take the life of his fellow crea- 
ture. 

Fiorestanno was, however, too 
healthy-minded a man to let himseif be 
conquered by any so marked an im- 
pulse.- Sharply he pulled himself to- 
gether. 

“This won’t do,” he said to himself. 
“T must think of her, first of all. I 
must think of her.” 

Then, in a violent effort to sever the 
last link with a beloved creature to 

































whom his pursuing thought could bring 
only harm, he pulled from his pocket 
the two letters which he had prepared 
for her to put in the post this very 
morning. One was directed to the Car- 
dinal Roccabella; the other to the Min- 
ister of War, Rome. 

“T think,” said Fiorestanno firmly, 
though there was a boyish tremble. to 
his under lip, “there is no more occa- 
sion to send you any more. So, over- 
board you go!” 

Very carefully and painstakingly, he 
tore the two envelopes across with their 
contents; then across and across again. 
Advancing to the wall that ran about 
the edge of the terrace, he flung the 
fragments wide. Slowly his eye fol- 
lowed them as they descended on the 
wandering air, swooping, like a white 
flock of tiny birdlets, eddying and soar- 
ing again, till they fell, at last, one by 
one, on the moving green surface that 
waited to engulf them. 

Suddenly his glance, idly pursuing 
the papers, was caught by a glint of 
red. There, almost in the very centre 
of the cove formed by the two jutting 
points, something lay suspended just 
below the placid surface of the slow, 
transparent waves. His glance, stream- 
ing downward, made out that some- 
thing to be the body of a woman, still 
buoyed partially up by the voluminous 
floating folds of her skirt. A momen- 
tary blindness rose before his eyes, and 
his breath stopped. He knew that scar- 
let skirt, with its triple bands of black. 

Tearing off his coat as he ran, he 
flung himself toward the stairway. 
Twenty years ago, he had been too late. 
Would he be too late again, to-day? 

The stairway wound through caves 
cut behind the surface of the cliff, and 
lighted, here and there, by windows 
pierced through the hollow rock. Fi- 
orestanno, flinging away all considera- 
tions of life and limb, took the steps 
in bounds of five or six, and leaped 
headlong into the dark wells of the 
landings. Flight after flight of sheer 
descent—curse these cliffs of Sorrento, 
with their hundred metres of distance 
from the surface of the land to the sur- 
face of the sea! Had he not been so 
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cruelly high up and far away, he might 
have heard the hollow echo of the wa- 
ters when she leaped. 

But there was a chance—always a 
chance, please God!—that the vital 
spark was not yet extinct. Fiorestanno, 
clearing the last half dozen steps in 
a leap that sent echoes reverberating 
upward through the hollow rock, 
emerged, at last, into the bright air of 
the morning. Like a hound, he flashed 
across the narrow beach, and flung 
himself into the water. 

From the vantage point of the cliff 
above, his eye had already taken its 
bearings. He struck out for a certain 
vine-filled fissure in the cliff below Cyn- 
thia’s own villa; in direct line with 
that spot, he knew that her dear body 
lay. He swam strongly but with re- 
straint, conserving his forces.  Life- 
saving, as he knew, was a business to 
be undertaken without emotion, in pru- 
dence and cool calculation. If he 
stopped to think how dear to him was 
this life he hoped to save, then he must 
seriously imperil his own powers of 
saving it. 

Drawing long, deep breaths, enforced 
by sheer strength of will, he swam on. 
Suddenly his hand struck something 
solid. His calculations had been ex- 
act. Here she was—here she was! 

Gripping the unresisting shape, he 
began his homeward progress toward 
the shore. Thus encumbered, his speed 
was slow. A sense of the desperate 
value of each flying moment pressed 
upon him, with a deadly fear of losing 
his own forces. He dared not look at 
that dear head, heavy upon his left 
arm. Once he uttered her name, thick- 
ly and timidly: “Cynthia!” The si- 
lence was unbroken, and he swam on. 

His feet touched bottom. Seizing 
the limp weight in both arms, he scram- 
bled to the beach. 

Easing the lifeless form to the 
ground,* he turned it on its back and 
swiftly pushed back the hair. For the 
first time, he looked in the face, and 
his heart almost stopped beating. For 
the fixed and bloodless lineaments upon 
which he looked were not those of 
Cynthia Godfrey, but of Cherubina. 








CHAPTER XVI. 


Slowly the little procession toiled up- 
ward, between the high stone walls of 
the road that led to the church. Four 
men walked first, bearing a litter, with 
something covered up upon it. Then 
followed the Duca di Fiorestanno, giv- 
ing one more proof of his unfailing 
friendliness toward the peasantry 
whose ancestors had in the old days 
been the serfs of his house. Behind, 
at a respectful distance, followed a lit- 
tle swarm of these same peasants, both 
young and old. Awe was in their 
looks, mixed with curiosity; but there 
were no sounds of grief. The dead 
woman had been admired, feared, pitied 
—but little loved. 

Fiorestanno walked slowly, with 
downbent head. The strain of his re- 
cent efforts had come near to exhaust- 
ing the strength upon which he had 
already drawn so heavily. Had the 
body of the poor little Sicilian been in 
reality the body of the adored fair 
woman he had fancied it to be, he could 
not have given himself with more furi- 
ous an energy to the work of resus- 
citation. But all that he could do, to- 
gether with the aid summoned from 
above, was of no effect. Brandy, fric- 
tion, artificial respiration—all means 
failed, and Cherubina’s purpose tri- 
umphed in grim silence. She was dead. 

Suddenly, Fiorestanno realized his 
own weariness. And he longed for the 
beloved woman’s arms, with the ele- 
mental dumb ache of a man who is 
tired—utterly tired. Dear Cynthia— 
dear, dear, Cynthia! Dear, lost Cyn- 
thia, whom he must never see again! 
This thought, over and over again, was 
the full stretch of his weary brain. 

Passing the quiet entrance of the 
churchyard, the little procession before 
him turned from the walled road up a 
steep and rocky path. An instant later 
they had paused before an ancient red- 
roofed building, half cottage and half 
stable. Its walls were black with 
smoke and grime, and even in the fresh 
morning sunlight a certain air of drear- 
iness hung over its shabby angles. 
Fiorestanno, lagging behind, saw the 
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men suddenly place their burden on 
the grass beside the half-open door. 
Then one of them came running back. 
His black eyes were bulging with ex- 
citement. 

“Signor duca,” he 
please your 
quickly ?” 

Fiorestanno, quickening his step, ap- 
proached the spot where the four bear- 
ers stood together, looking downward 
at the ground. The object of their 
collective glance was not, however, their 
late burden, but the body of a man. 

He lay downward, flung upon his 
back, with his white face upturned to 
the sky. <A diamond-and-ruby pin in 
the cravat below it sparkled strangely 
in the morning light. The pale tweed 
of the coat was profusely stained with 
broad streamers and spots of dark red. 
A dagger of elaborate and elegant de- 
sign lay at a little distance. One of the 
men, stooping, picked it up and gave 
it to the duca. 

“V. de M.,” he read upon the handle. 
Slowly, his bewildered brain fumbled 
for the truth. The knife that Corinna 
Martinoff, in her charitable enthusi- 
asm, had given to the little Sicilian 
for her Tarantella performance—this 
was surely it. But, in the name of 
Heaven, why put to such a use? And 
who was the unfortunate gentleman be- 
fore him? 

The crowd of volunteer mourners, 
screaming and exclaiming, had closed 
upon them. With a stern gesture, 
Fiorestanno waved them back. But a 
woman, bareheaded and _ white-faced, 
ran forward, and dropped on her knees 
beside the dead man. 

“Ah, poor Cherubina! 
Cherubina!” she sobbed. 

At this oddly misplaced pity, the 
duca bent grim brows upon her. “If 
she murdered this gentleman, why do 
you pity her?” he asked sternly. 

“Does not his nobility understand?” 
screamed the woman. “Blood of a 
dog! This little, unhappy one made a 
mistake, and killed the wrong man!” 

“The wrong man!” repeated Fiores- 
tanno, groping toward comprehension. 


said, “will it 
nobility to come here 


Poor little 















“You mean, she took this gentleman 
for Tonino?” 

“In the dark—there was no moon 
last night, nobility. And this signore 
is tall, like Tonino, and with black 
mustaches. Yes, one sees easily how 
she deceived herself, this little Sicilian, 
as she leaped from her lonely bed, and 
opened the door, with the dagger ready 
in her hand. A noble revenge! Dio 
benedetto, if only it had been Tonino! 
But she struck too quickly, and then 
threw herself into the black water— 
all for nothing. So Tonino is still 
alive, and the Frenchwoman—while 
here these two lie dead. Ah, she never 
had any luck, poor Cherubina, even in 
her death—Poveretta! Poveretta!” 

“Doubtless, this woman speaks the 
truth,” put in Vincenzo, who had been 
one of the bearers of the dead Sicil- 
ian. “Last night when I came back 
from Castellamare, there was a signore 
here in the piazza of Sorrento, asking 
the way to the house of Cherubina. 
And his chauffeur, I know, went back 
to Naples alone.” 

“Look in his pockets,” said Fiores- 
tanno abruptly. “See if we can find 
anything to identify him.” 

With a sick heart, for he was jealous 
of the good reputation of his country- 
side, he watched the man _ fumble 
through the pockets of the dead man’s 
coat, then through the waistcoat of 
stained white piqué. 

fere, nobility!’ Vincenzo held up 
a pocketbook to him. It was made of 
black seal-leather, and bore the initials 
\V. R. G. in small letters of burnished 
gold. 

The duca opened it; the first paper 
that he touched was a folded telegram. 

The message was worded in French, 
and he read it. Then he glanced at 
the superscription—the address. His 
face changed. With hands that shook 
oddly, he opened another compartment 
of the pocketbook ; a packet of visiting 
cards fell out, engraved with the same 
name as that to which the telegram 
was addressed. Stooping, he picked up 
the hat which lay by the dead man’s 
side; inside the band was the same 
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name again. He lifted his head, an 
addressed the peasants, that waited si- 
lently for his word. 

“This gentleman,” he said, “is the 
husband of the American lady, who 
lives in the villa of the Princess Mar- 
tinoff. You may carry him there.” 

A woman’s voice rose from the rear 
of the crowd. 

“Nobility! Nobility!’ She is com- 
ing here, the poor signora herself; we 
went and told her something had hap- 
pened to Cherubina. She is coming 
now. I hear the noise of her auto- 
mobile. Ah, the poor little signora, 
what will happen to her if she sees 
her husband, her own dear husband, 
stretched in his blood before her?” 

“T, myself,” said Fiorestanno, with 
authority, “will go and warn her. You 
may follow later.” With a swift step, 
he pushed his way through the crowd. 

At the foot of the rocky path, an 
automobile had halted. Cynthia herself 
was descending from it. He stared at 
her.as at a phantom. It seemed a thing 
impossible, unbelievable, the vivid full- 
ness of life that he beheld, even though 
her face was white like her dress, and 
her beautiful eyes were shadowed with 
faint circles of violet. Then, as the 
eyes perceived him, she stood sudden- 
ly stock still, and her pale face flushed 
to crimson, 

“Good morning,” she said, with a 
desperate effort at self-control. “I 
came here to see Cherubina. [| heard 
that Cherubina——” 

He took her hand, which clung in a 
sort of convulsive tenderness about his 
own. 

“Cynthia,” he said, “this'is no place 
for you. Come, I have something to 
tell you. Carissima, let me take you 
home.” 

She answered with a kind of deep 
contentment, as though her will had 
reached the point where it could re- 
sist no more. “Yes, Alessandro,” she 
said. 

And her hand still remained in his 
as together they walked down the 
rocky path to the waiting automobile. 
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T was very hot at 
Gedney Oaks, even 
for mid-June. Bum, 


crouched in the shade 
of the lilac bushes, 
north of the tennis 
courts, merely opened 
one eve when a 
gaudy-winged butter- 
fly hovered within a foot of his nose. 
Sprawled gracefully on her stomach, a 
few feet off, Betty grunted disgust, 
and tossed a pebble at his brindled ribs. 

“Lazy!” she said. 

The pebble rebounded, and Bum 
growled good-naturedly. It was diffi- 
cult to make him lose his temper—with 
3etty, of course. Otherwise—well, 
Bum was the most lordly personage at 
Gedney Oaks. So Betty wearied of 
pebble tossing, and stared contempla- 
tively at the Potomac, flowing monoto- 
nously blue between its banks at the 
foot of the lawn. Trees rose on the 
farther bank, and trees fringed the 
shore parallel with the house, save for 
a cleared space to permit of an unin- 
terrupted vista. There was nothing 
exciting in the landscape, and Betty 
was not happy. 

“Oh, you're like a senator!” she de- 
clared to Bum, 

The long-suffering one looked up at 
her inquiringly. 

“Yes,” she said defiantly. ‘That’s 
what I said. You're a regular sena- 
tor. Why don’t you do something? 
Why don’t you come and have a run 
by the shore?” 

Bum signified by a yawn that all 
these things were immaterial. A 
warm June day, he inferred, was a 
time to sample the perfume of the li- 
lacs, Betty turned her attention else- 
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where. From beyond the lilac bushes, 
where the tennis courts were situated, 
came a low murmur of voices, with 
now and then a burst of laughter, the 
silver notes of a girl and a man’s deep, 
humorous chuckle. Patter of rubber- 
shod feet on the gravel, the thudding 
of balls and whanging of racquets bore 
witness that two mortals, at least, had 
not succumbed to the lethargy of the 
atmosphere. 

“T hate Pilsy,” announced Betty. 
She caught herself up. “No, I don't. 
He said I was a four-time winner, and 
he plays tennis with me—when Julia 
isn’t ’round, I wish Julia wasn’t ’round, 
now, Bum. Don’t you?” 

3um continued in an apparent state 
of coma, and silence fell on the little 
girl and the dog. The river flowed on, 
just as monotonously as before; while, 
imperceptibly, without any palpable 
cessation of sound, the noises of the 
tennis court melted away. For five 
minutes, Betty was heedless, wrapped 





in gloomy thoughts. Then she sud- 
denly straightened up. 
“Do you hear that, Bum?” she de- 


manded illogically. 

Bum obligingly cocked an ear. Hear- 
ing nothing, and seeing his small mis- 
tress on her knees, he roused himself 
to a sitting posture, yawned, stretched, 
and ambled off toward the red-and- 
white brick house that gleamed _ be- 
tween the trees. 

“No, stupid! Pop’s busy. There 
are two senators and a commissioner 
and the secretary of commerce and 
*bout five representatives waiting, now. 
The spoons are at it again. That’s 
what I mean. Let’s peek. I'll bet 
they’re in the summerhouse. Come 
on!” 
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Bum stretched himself all over three 
or four times, yawned until his jaws 
cracked, and trotted after Betty. He 
was getting tired of the quiet life, him- 
self. They circled the tennis court 
warily, and skirted the driveway al- 
most as far as the gate, in order to 
make sure that their approach should 
not be seen. Pushing a way through 
the thickly growing shrubbery by the 
drive, the puffing of a motor car struck 
their ears. Betty paused, and Bum, 
diligently worming his way between 
her legs, where experience had taught 
him he was in least danger of being 
slapped by unfriendly branches, fol- 
lowed suit. The motor car was at the 
gate. As Betty turned to make a 
peephole in the foliage, grinding of 
gears indicated that the driver had 
slowed for the curve. 

Reckless of who should be near, she 
peered out. A handsome black touring 
car swung into view. In lonely mag- 
nificence, on the rear seat of the ton- 
neau sat a portly old gentleman, whose 
woolly side whiskers, gold eyeglasses, 
and spotless Panama hat bespoke a 
truly churchly character. Betty gasped. 

“It's him!’ she exclaimed, with de- 
lightful disrespect for the rules of 
grammar, “It’s Pilsy’s boss! Say 
if——” 

Without waiting to finish her sen- 
tence, Betty started off through the 
undergrowth at as rapid a pace as 
briers and trailing vines would permit. 
\lmost before the cloud of dust that 
followed the touring car had settled 
back on the road, she burst into a small 
clearing by the river bank, in the mid- 
dle of which was a summerhouse, 
walled by clinging plants. An excla- 
mation escaped from the summer- 
house, and to the practiced ear confu- 
sion was indicated, out of all propor- 
tion to the seeming importance of the 
incident. 

“Pilsy! Oh, Pilsy!” panted the mes- 
senger, while Bum raced at her heels. 
“Say, what do you s’pose has hap- 
pened? What do you s’pose has hap- 
pened, Julia? Oh, Pilsy, your boss has 
come! He’s just gone up to the house. 
Now, what are you going to do?” 
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The young man who emerged from 
the summerhouse was tall and sun- 
burned. His shoulders were broad; 
his eyes, under the fair hair that 
crowned his brow, were blue and clear, 
and he had about him the frank open- 
ness of the man you feel instinctively 
you can trust. The Archduke Stefan 
Pilanoff of Spitzbergen was not ad- 
dicted to the fleshpots, and snobbish- 
ness was entirely apart from his na- 
ture. 

Julia Gordon leaned one hand on his 
shoulder, and stared at Betty with a 
slightly startled look in. her eyes. A 
persevering ray of sunshine found an 
opening between the leaves overhead 
and gilded her hair to a rich bronze 
hue. Her arms, with sleeves rolled up, 
showed white and firm, supple, yet not 
muscular, and the trim skirt, that 
swung to every movement, set her off 
like a young goddess. 

Now, do not expect to have the meta- 
phor carried out. It is quite true that 
Julia Gordon may have looked like a 
goddess that afternoon; it is equally 
conceivable that to prejudiced eyes 
there may have been a resemblance be- 
tween the Archduke Stefan Pilanoff, 
Noble of Spitzbergen, Prince of 
Staatsmearndorf, Warden of the Slav- 
ish March, Seigneur of Cibayo, and a 
dozen or so other things, and, say, 
Apollo—I do not say that fhere was; 
I say that there may have been—but 
there was absolutely no resemblance be- 
tween Betty and a wood nymph. 

Her frock was scalloped at the edge 
by a succession of tears; holes showed 
here and there in an irregular renais- 
sance pattern; and her hair fell like a 
mane about her neck. Beside her sat 
Bum, his nose in the air, patronizingly 
receiving the pats which the archduke 
bestowed upon him. There was no- 
ticeable in Bum a distinct assumption 
of suffrance. He said, as plainly as 
though in words: “Yes; you may do 
that, good sir. For the present, you 
may do that. My mistress is by, and 
inasmuch as she likes you, and you are 
good to her—but don’t let me catch you 
loafing around here on a dark night.” 

“What was it that you saw?” ques- 
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tioned the archduke. And: “Where 
have you been?” asked Julia Gordon. 

“Your boss, and by the tennis court,” 
said Betty’ coherently. “Oh, you 
needn’t think I didn’t hear you sneak 
away! You might have told me you 
were coming here, and let me play 
sentry. You know I don’t peek when 
I’m on honor. But I was coming, and 
I was going to peek all the time, and 
make faces, only I saw Pilsy’s boss. 
He's gone up to speak to pop.” 

“How do you know ?” questioned Ju- 
lia, her voice trembling ever so little. 

“Saw him,” said Betty. “He came 
in a bubble, all by himself. Stingy, I 
call it. There were seven seats; I 
counted them. You’d better watch out, 
Pilsy. He’s spotted you and Cousin 
Julia. Ever since the secretary of 
state’s ball, he’s suspected.” 

“This is interesting,” said the arch- 
duke. He spoke with a preciseness of 
accent that was his sole foreign hall- 
mark. “So you saw the ambassador? 
And he was going up to speak with 
his excellency, your father?” 

“Sure, 

“Are you sure?” pleaded Julia. Then 
she noticed the child’s appearance. “Oh, 
Betty!’ she exclaimed. “What have 
you done to your dress? It was clean 
and whole this morning.” 

“Tore it,’ replied Betty, with con- 
sistent brevity. “Running through the 
thickets to tell you.” 

Even at that early age, Betty had 
become a master hand at. skillfully 
palming off her sins on other people. 
It was with reference to this that the 
archduke spoke. 

“Betty, you are a genius,” he 
clared, shaking his head. 

“What?” asked Betty suspiciously. 

“Never mind. Do you like me?” 

Betty viewed him askance. 

“Sometimes. When you’re not fuss- 
ing over Julia all the time. Say, do 
you want to play tennis?” 

The archduke smiled. 

“I’m afraid you don’t understand,” 
he said. “If the ambassador, he whom 
you call my boss, has come to see your 
father about a certain matter, then” 
—the archduke looked at Julia—“then, 


de- 








I fear, Betty, that our happy days are 
over—unless I can talk an obstinate 
old man into seeing things as he surely 
doesn’t. There is much work ahead of 
us.” 

He sat down on the low step of the 
summerhouse and Julia sat beside him. 
He held one of her hands, and looked 
at her. He really wasn’t to blame, be- 
cause Julia was certainly worth look- 
ing at. A goddess in a white linen ten- 
nis skirt and sleeves rolled up may not 
be orthodox; still 

“It is not a great deal of fun being 
a nobleman,” said the archduke, with- 
out any ill nature, although one could 
trace discomfort in his tones. 

“Why don’t you call in some of your 
knights and things, instead of letting 
Fatty boss you ‘round?” suggested 
Betty. 

The archduke considered the idea for 
a minute or two. 

“The single objection I can see to 
that plan, Betty,” he remarked, “is that 
there are no knights in Spitzbergen 
nowadays. No real knights, that is, 
who wear armor, and swagger about 
on horseback, like a Harvard football 
player after he has beaten Yale. And 
[’m not letting the ambassador boss 
me ‘round, if you please. It’s my uncle. 
If you were born fourth in succession 
to a throne, Betty, maybe they wouldn't 
let you have Bum.” 





“Should like to see them,” said 
Betty, her eyes flashing. “Guess my 
father isn’t President for nothing. Be- 


sides, I don’t see what being fourth in 
what-you-m'call-it means.” 


“Don’t you? It doesn’t matter. Ju- 
lia, what are we going to do? Beard 


the lion, et cetera?” 

The tears in Julia’s eyes were all but 
dropping on her waist. Betty looked 
disgusted. 

“Yes, go on and howl,” she said. “A 
lot of good it'll do you. Why don't 
you plan?” 

Julia Gordon had an exceptionally 
even temper, but she was sorely tried. 

“You are impertinent, Betty,” she 
said. “Don’t be so forward.” 

“Piffle!” said Betty flippantly. “I’m 
not impertinent. I want you to do 
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something. Come on; get busy. Pil- 
sy ll be jugged in a few minutes if you 
ilon't come out of that trance.” 

“Betty, your language is disgrace- 
ful. I'm sure, if your father——” 

“Well, he can’t, so you needn’t jaw 
at me. I’ve torn my dress for your 
sake this afternoon, and I think you 
might i‘ 

Betty’s manner was again that of 
the suffering martyr. 

“It is not worth while to quarrel,” 
interjected the archduke. “Let us, as 
Betty says, make plans. Unless we 
do that, I shall, at the least, have a 
wigging and a steamship ticket thrust 
upon me.” 

“Sure you will,” agreed Betty. “If 
you and Julia would only be sensible, 
[I know there’s something we could 
think of.” 

Betty crumpled herself in a heap on 
the greensward, pulling Bum toward 
her by one twitching ear, and deposited 
her somewhat tousled head in the palm 
of a dirty hand. Her eyes stared off 
into vacancy, as represented by a 
screen of foliage. 

The archduke chuckled. 

“How many?” he asked. 

“How many what?” retorted Betty. 

“Thinks,” he said. 

“You're conning.” 

She looked at him out of eyes that 
were clear and candid. 

“No, honest Injun, I'm not—that is 
vhat you say, is it not, when you take 
an irrevocable oath to tell the truth to 
a lady? I meant how many thoughts 
have you had?” 

“Maybe you do now, but you didn’t 
before,’ replied Betty severely. “I 
think that you should treat me just as 
dignifiedly as you do Julia. I may 
not be grown up, but I’m the Ameri- 
can princess—the Woman's Journal 
said I was, and pop laughed.” 

Julia turned from her contemplation 
of the foliage. 

“The child is quite right, Stefan, 
and——”’ 

“Told you so,” jeered Betty. 

“Be quiet, Betty! She is quite right. 
Stefan. We must find out immediate- 
ly what they are going to do.” 
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“How?” queried the archduke. “If 
it were possible for me to go and throw 
his excellency the ambassador into the 
coal cellar, I should be only too 
charmed to accept the opportunity. 
But the ambassador is an elderly gen- 
tleman and a good subject of my uncle, 
and I am sure that Spitzbergen would 
mourn his loss deeply. So, I repeat, 
how shall we find out?” 

“T’'ll go,” said Betty quickly. 

“And what would you dor” 

“Don’t know. Give a fellow a 
chance. Say, Julia, what could I do? 
Might be a good scheme to tell them 
some lies. I don't think pop would 
swallow any, but Pilsy’s boss is easy, I 
know.” 

Julia observed her. small cousin 
briefly. 

“You could do it, Betty, if you'd be 
careful and not tell too big whoppers,” 
she agreed. 

“Of course, I could 
“What shall I tell?” 

Julia hesitated. 

“T have it!” she exclaimed. “Betty 
must find out what the ambassador 
wants, and how much he knows. You 
can, can’t you, Betty? You'll only have 
to listen to what is said—and I know 
that you can get into Uncle Dan’s of- 
fice. If Callahan is on duty at the 
door, just tell him your father wants 
you, and if old Morton is there, you 
needn't do more than lavigh at him.” 

Betty uncoiled herself. The light of 
a great purpose shone in her eyes. 

“Tl do it,” she said. “Come, Bum. 
Now, mind, Pilsy,” she added, as an 
afterthought. “You and Julia aren't 
to elope before I come back. I’m to 
be in anything like that, or I'll sit 
right down here and never stir, not 
even if your old boss comes flying 
through the trees in his bubble.” 

Julia laughed. 

“You needn’t worry, Betty. We'll 
be here, waiting. Don’t be any longer 
than you can help.” 

The archduke chuckled and threw a 
parting shot after the quaint couple 
negotiating a short cut through the 
tangle of brambles. 

“Do not be cruel to the old gentle- 


’ 


said Betty. 
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man, my boss,” he advised. “Remem- 
ber—he is an old gentleman. And I 
would suggest, Betty, beware of inter- 
national complications.” 

“Inter-what?” queried Betty, over 
her shoulder. “Don't talk like a sena- 
tor, Pilsy. And, mind, don’t you 
snitch.” 

Julia Gordon and the archduke set- 
tled themselves to a conference on the 
step of the summerhouse, a_ confer- 
ence which was far too intimate to be 
recorded. It is sufficient to say that 
not until long afterward, when evening 
was settling down upon Gedney Oaks, 
did: they become curious as to Betty’s 
protracted absence. But much had hap- 
pened in the time that had elapsed. 

Betty, with Bum at her heels, picked 
a cautious way through the dense 
thickets of undergrowth toward the 
house. She had the skill of a forest 
runner, and succeeded in stepping 
noiselessly into the drive, directly be- 
hind a Secret Service man, without his 
hearing her. The impact of her hard 
little fist in his ribs was his first warn- 
ing of her presence. 

“Young imp!” he muttered, with a 
grin, as he watched the black legs twin- 
kling up the drive, side by side with 
the brindle ones. 

Jetty was far too knowing to enter 
the house by the front door, save upon 
ceremonial occasions. She ascended 
the side piazza, and, assuring herself 
that it was deserted, climbed through 
one of the French windows into the 
library. The rows of books and pic- 
tures had a cooling effect on her, but, 
being hot on the trail of her quarry, 
she did not stop for comfort’s sake. A 
low murmur of voices came to her. 
Quietly, she stole to the door, and 
glanced out into the hall. By the en- 
trance lounged a Secret Service man; 
through the half-open door of a room 
diagonally across the hall, nearer the 
entrance, she could distinguish the fig- 
ures of the men who waited for au- 
dience with her father. They were 
many. 

“Humph!” sniffed Betty. 
boss didn’t have to wait long.” 
Experience had taught her that were 


“Pilsy’s 





the ambassador from Spitzbergen on 
the waiting list, he would be striding 


impatiently up and down the outer 
chamber. But how to gain access to 
her father’s office? She studied the 
situation before her. There was the 


Secret Service man by the entrance; 
there must be another one up the hall, 
by the study door. Betty was a privi- 
leged character, but there are limits to 
all things. And she was not as san- 
guine as her cousin regarding her abil- 
ity to blarney those sentries. 

The library was a long room, and at 
one end was a window, with a tiny 
balcony opening on the rear of the 
house—the side on which her father’s 
office faced. She crawled out. Two 
windows away a curtain, that whipped 
back and forth, indicated the office. To 
agile Betty it was a simple feat to 
scramble from one balcony to another, 
until she was huddled on the railing of 
the third, listening to every word that 
was said within. Bum, who had suc- 
ceeded in following her as far as the 
library balcony, viewed the situation 
with a woeful countenance, and ap- 
peared to be about to vent his displeas- 
ure by a prolonged howl. Betty raised 
her finger to her lip and silently ad- 
monished patience. 

So Bum put his front paws on the 
railing, and stared wistfully at her, 
fearful that he might miss some of the 
fun. For a moment, his mistress re- 
garded him, almost ready to weep, and 
half mindful to givé up the venture 
and return to him. It is dreadfully 
hard to go off on an hilariously good 
time and leave your chum out of the 
best of it. 

But the sound of the voices in the 
office banished any such wild inclina- 
tion in a jiffy. Betty called to mind 
the tales of her bosom friend and men- 
tor, Morton, veteran of the Secret Serv- 
ice. What would that worthy do at 
this crucial. instant? She reviewed his 


desperate encounter with Chinese smug- 
glers in the purlieus of Tacoma; also, 
there was the wild night when, single- 
handed, Morton had captured the King 
sronze Dollar Gang, in South 
Yes; how would Morton act 
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in such a contingency? With daring 
promptitude, she felt. 

Glancing about her, to make sure 
she was not being observed from the 
ground, Betty addressed herself to the 
task of overhearing the conversation 
in the office. 

“It is a strange position I find myself 
in, Mr. President,” the ambassador 
was saying, his voice palpitating with 
nervous excitement. “ch, such a po- 
sition!” The ambassador spoke Eng- 
lish like a Bowery low comedian play- 
ing the part of a sauerkraut merchant. 
“J am sure your excellency appreciates 
the difficulty of my position. I[—but 
what can I do, Mr. President? What 
can I do? Suppose my royal master 
hears this gossip, ach, this gossip! Idle 
gossip, beyond a doubt, but——” 

The rest of the sentence was drowned 
in a sputter of excitement and emotion. 

“To be sure, to be sure, your high- 
ness,” said Betty’s father, in his schol- 
arly tones. “You are in a difficult po- 
sition, you say? I shall be delighted 
to do anything for you that I can, in 
harmony with my official position.” 

“4dch, Gott, that is the worst of it!” 
replied the ambassador. “Your excel- 
lency is all amiableness. And how shall 
[ break this so sad news to you? This 
abominable news of the thing impos- 
sible which has happened? It is too 
impossible—too impossible! And I 
trust you will appreciate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it is not a matter interna- 
tional ; it is—it is—of the private, pure- 
ly. I speak to you as the private man, 
the plain citizen. It is not of political 
import. I make myself clear? You 
see what it is I mean?” 

“T am afraial I am somewhat at sea,” 
admitted Betty’s father. 

A whimper on the library balcony 
caused Betty to turn her head in that 
direction. Bum, seeing her turn, emit- 
ted a quavering howl. Betty shivered. 
But it was unnoticed, and the conver- 
sation went on. Apparently, the am- 
bassador was becoming desperate. 

“It is this, Mr. President,” he said, 
between sputters. “Word has reached 
me—idle gossip, oh, yes, idle gossip, of 
a surety—that there is an affection be- 
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tween my master’s nephew, the Arch- 
duke Stefan, and your niece, the so 
charming Miss Gordon. Ah, do not 
misunderstand me! This is an affair 
personal. There is not about it the 
semblance of the affair international. 
I am humiliated! But I am sure your 
excellency realizes my position. My 
royal master’s nephew, the Archduke 
Stefan, is fourth in succession to the 
throne of Spitzbergen.”’ 

“You mean that you think the Arch- 
duke Stefan is in love with my niece?” 
asked the President slowly. Betty 
shivered with delight. Here, indeed, 
was an experience to remember. 

“So it is commonly rumored in 
Washington, Mr. President,” .assented 
the ambassador. “So it has been told. 
Miss Gordon is a beautiful young lady, 
but in Spitzbergen it is an old estab- 
lished custom for the princes of the 
royal house to marry royal blood. Your 
excellency will understand, I hope. The 
archduke is living in your house. It 
was a most courteous act for you to 
show your hospitality to a foreigner, 
visiting America at this unpleasant sea- 
son of the year. Now, it is my un- 
pleasant duty to ask you to withdraw 
that hospitality.” ‘ 

There was silence for a few minutes. 
Wild plans, visions, spectres, were 
chasing themselves through Betty's 
brain. Here was a chance for her to 
distinguish herself. Here was a chance 
in a thousand. Could she grasp it? 
Could she? Automatically, she slid 
over the balcony railing and let herself 
drop to the ground, a couple of feet 
below. 

“There can, of course, be but one re- 
ply to your request,” came the Pres- 
ident’s voice. “I do not think I need 
to tell you that what you say is news 
to me. I—we men do not see these 
things. They seem to slip by us, It 
is—it is—I do not seem to be able to 
say how sorry I am to be the inadvert- 
ent cause of any unrest to his majesty 
of Spitzbergen. 

“T shall immediately take what steps 
are at my command. My niece, as my 
ward, I shall forbid to receive the arch- 
duke. His royal highness I shall have 
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to request to refrain from calling at my 
home. That, I think, is all, your high- 
ness. It is a very sad business. It 
grieves me greatly to have to chide the 
young people at all. There is but the 
one thing to be done, however.” 

3efore the ambassador could reply, 
Jetty made a flying leap, caught hold 
of the balcony railing, and squirmed 
her way upward. 

“Pop, oh, pop!” she called, as she 
writhed across the railing. 

Her father ran to the window. <A 
smile crept over his drawn face. 

“Oh, so it’s you, Betty! Come in. 
I think you can do something for me. 
This is his highness the ambassador 
from Spitzbergen—imy daughter, Betty, 
your highness.” 

“IT am much honored, Miss Betty,” 
said the ambassador, bowing stiffly from 
the hips. 

“Good afternoon,” replied 
easily. “Glad to meet you, sir. 
about you. You’re Pilsy’s boss.’ 

The ambassador looked puzzled. 

“T do not think that I have quite the 
understanding of your meaning, Miss 
Betty,” he said. 

The President raised one hand to his 
lips, and devoutly wished he had a 
mustache. 

“Betty,” he began. 

“Yes, pop. Oh, yes, your highness, 
you know Pilsy—the archduke! He's 
a good sport, and plays tennis with me 
—when Julia’s busy.” 

“Ah!” said the ambassador. He had 
never heard his royal highness the 
Archduke Stefan called Pilsy before. 
Perhaps for that reason he could not 
restrain his surprise at a phrase which 
might be termed comparative of the 
royal house of Spitzbergen with a drug- 
gist’s nostrums. The President looked 
embarrassed. For a minute, the si- 
lence was tense. Then the ambassa- 
dor’s sense of humor asserted itself. He 
pulled his gray mustache, and grinned 
quite freely and wholly without re- 
straint. “Ah, yes, yes,” he chuckled. 


Betty 
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To Betty’s father, though, it seemed 
unwise to risk further danger. 
Betty, do you know where Julia and 
the archduke are?” he asked. 


“Yes, sir. 

It was surprising how 
Betty could be on occasion. 

“Want to see them?” she demanded 
of the ambassador. 

Spitzbergen’s diplomatic representa- 
tive reflected rapidly. 

“It would, perhaps, be well for me 
to see them in person and explain this 
so unfortunate affair,’ he said slowly. 
“If you——” 

Part of the cloud that overspread the 
President's face cleared away. 

“If your highness would!” he said. 
“T am sure you could explain better 
than J. Betty, please show the am- 
bassador to the archduke and Julia.” 

“Yes, sir.” Betty's tone was honey 
sweet. 

“T think,” said the ambassador, with 
ponderous jollity, “that we had best 
make our exit by some different route 
than that by which Miss Betty en- 
tered.” 

“It would be advisable,” agreed the 
President. 

In the hall they were met by a rag- 
ing brindle whirlwind, that ramped 
around Betty until she snatched a leash 
from the hatstand, and secured him 
safely. The ambassador watched her 
with stoical philosophy. 

“He’s dangerous, sometimes,” Betty 
explained, over her shoulder. A cab- 
inet official rolled up under the porte- 
cochére as they went out, and greeted 
Betty cordially. 

“How’s the animal?’ he 
stooping to pat Bum’s head. 

A growl, low and fierce, caused him 
to change his mind. It may have been 
that the soft tug on the leash which 
Betty gave at that moment had some- 
thing to do with the dog’s action, and 
it may have been something else. At 
any rate, the secretary and the aim- 
bassador both retired precipitately be- 
yond the length of the leash. 

Not a trace of amusement was to be 
seen in Betty’s eyes. 

“He’s all right, Mr. Rodney,” she 
said. “Come on, your—vour highness.” 

Being a thoroughgoing American, 
who talked politics with Anson, the 
butler, who was a Socialist, it was very 


deferential 


asked, 




















hard for Betty to stomach titles—other 
than the legion which custom and usage 
have commended to good Americans. 

lor part of the distance across the 
green lawn to the hedge that inter- 
vened between the house and the ten- 
nis court, she was silent. When she 
spoke it was with her usual abrupt- 
ness. 

“Are you going to take Pilsy away ?” 

The ambassador’ regarded her 
gravely. 

“Yes, Miss Betty,” he said finally. 
“His royal highness is to return to his 
cuties at the embassy. Later, he will 
probably - 

Something seemed to be the matter 
with Bum. He strained at his leash; 
he made horrid faces; foam appeared 
on the projecting plateau of his under- 
shot jaw; a low, deadly growl, like the 
grinding of a coffee machine, came 
from his bared gums. Mechanically, 
the ambassador took several long steps 
sideways. 

“Don’t be afraid,” Betty assured him. 

The hedge was at their backs, and 
they turned aside toward the grove of 
trees, under which Betty and Bum had 
been lying earlier in the afternoon. 
sum appeared to be in danger of con- 
vulsions of a violent nature. The am- 
bassador felt that he could no longer 
refrain from commenting upon the ani- 
mal's state of mind. 

“Your dog would not seem to be 
well, Miss Betty,” he suggested. 

Betty seemed to be surprised at the 
idea. She looked at Bum. 

“Perhaps you're right, ambassador,” 
she admitted. “J{ you'll wait here, I'll 
take him back to the house. Maybe he 
don't like the sunlight,” she added 
vaguely. 

“The sunlight! Ach, that is a funny 
dog! A so——” 

With great agility, the ambassador 
leaped some four feet in a direction due 
north of Bum. 

“Yes, I think you had better wait 
here in the shade,” Betty continued. 
“It's the sunlight. That’s it, I’m sure. 
He’s an awful particular dog. Why, 
one time 
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Reminiscences of Bum’s past per- 
formances died away in the distance. 
Fanning himself with his hat, the am- 
bassador leaned against a tree trunk 
and settled to contemplation of the un 
pleasant work ahead of him. As a 
kind-hearted man, who had sons and 
daughters of his own, he did not view 
with pleasure this severing of what, 
his Teutonic soul could divine, must 
be a touching love passage. It was-— 
his contemplations suddenly ceased. 

Round the corner of the hedge ap- 
peared a most peculiar spectacle. “Mad- 
ly, desperately, foaming at the mouth, 
his leash trailing behind him, race | 
Bum. After him, running with long, 
graceful strides, boylike, Betty strove 
to clutch the flying end of the leash— 
or it jooked as if she tried to clutch it. 

Now, ambassadorial dignity is a 
sacred thing, a thing to be revered. In 
it are involved the dignity of nations, 
the honor of flags, and the stainless- 
ness of scutcheons. Yet the ambassa- 
dor was a man-of common sense; he 
had seen dogs go mad. So he ascend- 
ed the nearest tree with an agility that 
was really remarkable. From the low- 
est branch, he stared breathlessly at 
the raging Bum. 

To his astonishment, Betty made no 
imove toward closer approach. She 
settled herself comfortably on the 
ground thirty feet away, and viewed 
the picture. Bum tore around the tree, 
reared on his hind legs, snapped, 
bounded into the air, plainly indicated, 
in short, his pressing desire to make 
mincemeat of the ambassador’s sacred 
person. 

“Can you not restrain the dog?” he 
called to Betty. 

Perspiration stood on his brow. He 
had just become aware of a rip in a 
precarious part of his habiliments. 
3etty regarded him amusedly. 

“Can’t,” she replied succinctly. “No- 
body can monkey with Bum when he 
gets in one of these moods.” 

The ambassador shifted his position 
uncomfortably. 

“He does not seem to be bothering 
you,” he suggested. , 

Betty mopped her heated face and 
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pushed back her hair from her fore- 
head. 

“Oh, that’s because I’m leaving him 
alone,” she said, pulling a succulent 
grass blade. 

A tree is not a luxurious place to sit 
in under any circumstances, after one 
is fifty, and the ambassador groaned 
inwardly. 
life of diplomacy, was giving way be- 
neath the strain. 

“Gott in Himmel!’ he shouted. “You 
can do something, if you would. It is 
for you to go for help, to shout, to 
proclaim to the world that assistance 
is required! Go at once, or I shall 
shout, myself.” 

“Wouldn't if I were you,” 
Betty. 

The ambassador forgot his rage fox 
an instant. 

“Why not?” he inquired. 

“Well, people talk,” said Betty. “It 
wouldn't be fun, you know, if some of 
the men up at the house told all ’round 
Washington how you looked in the 
tree. Pop says Secretary Rodney is 
the best story-teller he ever heard.” 

With a grimace of rage, the ambas- 
sador ground his teeth. 

This was too bad. 
was well on toward evening. He could 
not stay in the tree forever. Besides, 
the child was right. It would. never 
do to be seen in such a position. Wash- 
ington in mid-June, even with an extra 
session on, was hungry for spicy gos- 
sip. It was ridiculous. He turned in 
despair to the stoical child, who sat 
contentedly on the ground thirty feet 
away. Bum had suspended active op- 
erations for a minute, and crouched di- 
rectly below, exhibiting an extensive 
collection of ivory. 

“But is there no one who can control 
the brute ?” 

There was a note of piteous appeal 
in the ambassador’s voice. Betty 


advised 


The afternoon 


thoughtfully chewed her grass blade. 
“Pilsy 
last. 
“Go for him, at once,” 
the ambassador. 
“Shan’t,”” replied Betty calmly. 
“What ?” 


might,’ she vouchsafed, at 
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“Shan’t,” reiterated Betty. “You're 
going to take Pilsy away.” 

“Well ?” 

“I’m not going to help you; that’s 
all. I don’t think you're nice, at all. 
You're a horrid old man. You've 
made Julia cry.” 

Betty’s jaw, despite the movement 
necessary for the mastication of the 
grass blade, set in a square way that 
was strangely reminiscent of her 
father’s most famous portrait. The 
ambassador looked perplexed. His Teu- 
tonic mind had not yet grasped the sit- 
uation. 

“I do not think I understand,” he 
said, with an inflection of interroga- 
tion. 

There was no answer. A light be- 
gan to dawn on the ambassador. 

“You refuse to help me?” he cried. 

“Sure,” replied Betty. 

{ch, but this is an outrr-r-rr-age!” 
he fairly screamed. “Impudent child 
that you are! Do you understand what 
you are doing?” 

Betty looked surprised, not to say 
mildly amused, and chewed away at 
the grass blade. 

“This is an insult!” clamored the am- 
bassador. “It is—it is—a violation of 
international peace! I, ambassador ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary of the kingdom of Spitzbergen, 
am driven into a dog——” 

Sputtering violently, and much con- 
fused, the ambassador finished the sen- 
tence in German. For five minutes the 
air of the grove was thick with hur- 
tled adjectives and anathemas, travel 
ing at a rate per yard that was quite 
beyond computation. Meantime, Betty 
sat on the ground and enjoyed every- 
thing. 

“You’d better not make so much 
noise,” she interjected, in a breathing 
spell. 

The ambassador from Spitzbergen 
stared at her, amazed, and released one 
hand from a supporting branch, to mop 
a heated brow. The perforation in his 
garments, previously alluded to, had be- 
come wider. When he thought of it, 
he was embarrassed, and, despite the 
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heat, wished for a long overcoat. Betty 
resumed her advice. 

“I guess they must have been able 
to hear that at the house, almost.” 

The ambassador surveyed her, crit- 
ically, from her grass-stained lap to 
the tangled black hair. He was a judge 
of men, was the ambassador, and, to 
a certain extent—to that limited extent, 
namely, which is given to men—of 
women. Here was a factor to be reck- 
oned with. That was plain. The am- 
bassador was a talker of no small 


merits. He had argued in many a 
doubtful debate, and he was at his 
ease in any assemblage. Ordinarily, 


perhaps, he would not have chosen to 
tap his copious springs of eloquence 
for so diminutive an antagonist, but 
—— The evening was fast approach- 
ing, and Bum, lying beneath, with his 
tongue lolling out, showed signs of pre- 
paring for a second attempt to nip the 
ambassadogial toes. 

So the ambassador temporized. He 
talked to Betty as to a recalcitrant par- 
liament. He adjured her in tones fa- 
therly, sympathetic, dripping with affec- 
tionate consideration, and replete with 
phrases of studied courtesy. And he 
found that his shafts were striking a 
wall of adamant. 

Having supported ten minutes of 
oratory, his audience fled out of range. 
3um looked at her with longing eyes, 
but a low hiss recalled him to his sen- 
try duty. Squatting in her new posi- 
tion, Betty observed the prisoner in the 
tree. Hope had fled his countenance. 
The Panama hat had fallen off in the 
hurry of his flight and lay on the 
ground between Bum’s front paws. His 
collar hung over one ear; of his neck- 
tie there was not a trace. His hair 
stood on end, and he clutched the tree 
trunk in a desperate embrace with both 
arms. Betty permitted herself to smile, 
as she noted the lengthening shadows. 
“Six o'clock,” she murmured. “May- 
e ten minutes more.” 

The ten minutes passed. Betty 
looked toward the house, with a glance 
that expressed perturbation. She was 
gambling for big stakes. She knew 
perfectly well that she should have been 
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in her governess’ hands a half hour 
ago. Ifa search expedition Should be 
sent after her, it would be unpleasant, 
and her little scheme would be spoiled. 
Five minutes passed. The ambassador 
was beckoning feebly. Prompted by a 
master stroke of genius, Betty pre- 
tended not to observe him for pre- 
cisely three minutes. Then she looked 
up, with a skillful start, and rose slow- 
ly to her feet. 

“Well?” she asked, when within 
hearing. 

“Will you not remove that animal?” 
demanded the ambassador, his manner 
revealing a mere shadow of his former 
ferocity. 

Betty turned around. She had not 
walked more than six paces when the 
ambassador’s voice halted her again. 

“Where is the archduke?” he asked, 
in chastened tones. 

Betty surveyed him suspiciously. 

“Why do you want to know?” 

“T should like to see him,” said the 
ambassador. “Perhaps we could—ah— 
arrange matters.” 

“If you want to arrange matters, you 
can arrange them with me,” said Betty 
decisively. “Will you promise not to 
bother Pilsy, and to let him come and 
see Julia?” 

“My dear child,” began the ambas- 
sador, “do you not see thag I have a 
sacred duty to perform? Can you not 
comprehend that this is impossible?” 

Bum, undismayed by repeated fail- 
ures, for the thirtieth time essayed to 
scale the tree trunk. It looked very 
much as if he would succeed. 

“Stop him!” pleaded the ambassador. 
“Oh, please stop him!” 

“I might try,’ said Betty suggest- 
ively. 

“Please do—ach, du liecber Gott! He 
nearly got me—lI will do anything, 
child, anything! I pledge you that! 
Make him stop! <Ach, Gott, he 3 

The ambassador broke off, Bum 
ceased his exertions, and Betty looked 
the least bit embarrassed. Voices 
sounded in the shrubbery some distance 
off. They came nearer. They were 
just beyond the screen that shut. off 
the river bank and the summerhouse. 
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Who could they be? An expression of 
ludicrous fear covered the ambassador’s 
broad visage. He signaled violently to 
Betty. She shook her head. 

“Promise first,” she insisted. 

“T will 25 

Swinging their neglected tennis 
racquets, Julia and the Archduke Ste- 
fan emerged from the summerhouse 
path, chatting low together. They did 
not notice the man in the tree or the 
little tableau beneath him, until Bum 
emitted a joyous bark, pirouetted on 
his tail, and started to run for them, 





weary of his strenuous watch. But 
Betty called him back. 
“To heel, sir!” she commanded. 


“cc 


You've got to promise,” she informed 
the ambassador. “Here they come 
now.” 

Never in his life had the ambassador 
been so thwarted; never had he been 
so humiliated; never, in fact, had he 
been driven into a tree by one dog and 
a girl. It was painful. He gasped, 
and, in gasping, he involuntarily 
stretched his arms. Only the quickest 
use of his aching muscles saved him 
from a fall. After all, he reasoned, 
what mattered to him the honor of the 
royal house of Spitzbergen? The blame 
would fall on the shoulders of the arch- 
duke, who deserved it. Why should he 
make a martyr of himself for the sake 
of this headstrong young man? His 
mind was made up. Even as the couple 
stopped in the midst of the glade, and 
surveyed him, open-mouthed, he 
hailed Betty. 

“I promise,” he said, and, try as he 
would, he could not keep a touch of 
meekness out of his tones. 

“Bully!” answered Betty. 
give you a hand?” 

The ambassador waved her aside, as 
he stiffly descended, keeping a wary 
eye on Bum, who stood in the back- 
ground and examined the proceedings, 
with an expression that one might term 
sardonic, were one inclined to attribute 
mental intelligence to animals. 

“Not so, mine enemy,” he said, as 


he carefully tested his muscles. “I 
prefer to do it, myself.” 

“No hard feeling, is there?” inquired 
setty. 

The ambassador hesitated, for when 
all was said and done, he was a man, 
and human. 

“No,” he said finally, and extended 
his hand. 

Julia and the archduke could restrain 
themselves no longer. 

“Betty, what on earth 
pened?” asked her cousin. 

“Nothing much,” said Betty noncha- 
lantly. & 

Some hidden, bashful strain of sheer 
youth, that was deep in her being, and 
crept out at rare intervals to show it- 
self, bound her tongue. Strange to 
say, it was the ambassador who came 
to her rescue. 

“We have had a tilt, Miss Betty and 
I,” he explained, while he rubbed the 
dirt off his Panama hat wit} his elbow. 
“We have been playing a new game to- 
gether.” 

“Ah!” said the archduke curiously. 
“And who won?” 


has _hap- 


“Need your royal highness ask?” re- 
plied the ambassador. “Place aux 


dames!” 

“Then I have to thank Betty——” 

“Precisely,” said the ambassador, be- 
ginning to edge away, so that the dam- 
aged portion of his garments was least 
in evidence. “My car is waiting. I 
trust that you will——” 

He bowed deeply to Julia, and dis- 
appeared in the foliage. 

“Well, I am fourth in 
anyway, and I don’t see what could 
happen to the other three,” said the 
archduke, in apparent self-defense, and 
to no one in particular. “How did you 
manage it, you little wonder?” 

Betty disregarded: him. 

“He’s a good old sort of an ambas- 
sador,” she said, and there was a hint 
of tiredness in her voice. “Will you 
ask Miss Coombs not to punish me 
for staying out after my tea time, Ju- 
lia ?” 
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HE morning paper 
had_ briefly = chron- 
icled the fact that 
“Tom” Terry had 
arrived in the capital 
the night before, 
and a. villainous 
half-tone of the po- 
litical boss from the 
hig city leered forth from the printed 
page, and the governor’s wife looked at 
it cursorily as she passed it over to 
her husband at the breakfast table. 
She had heard of Terry. Only the 
evening before she had picked up a 
magazine in which many pages were 
devoted to a detailed history of the city 
he held in the hollow of his hand, and 
had been mildly horrified at the tale of 
riot and extravagance that character- 
ized the Terry control. Glancing up 
at her husband as he sat across from 
her, she saw his face was drawn into a 
heavy frown. The sympathy that had 
always existed between them had been 
tacitly realized, and it had become a 
matter of more than common occur- 
rence for her to appear suddenly at his 
office when he was in a difficulty. Also 
more than a few times he had left his 
desk in the middle of an important brief 
and hurried home to find her in some 
trouble when she had needed him most. 
Once in the year and a half that he 
had occupied the executive mansion he 
had been confronted with a real di- 
lemma. “Big Frank” Ferguson, who 
had been sentenced to fifteen years on 
the charge of manslaughter, and who 
it was tacitly agreed should have been 
sent to the electric chair, put in through 
his friends an application for a pardon. 
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Terry himself had backed the petition, 
and the pressure brought to bear had 
been great. Merwin had been private- 
ly told that if he refused it was equiva- 
lent to mortally offending the boss, and 
for a moment he had hesitated, for he 
liked politics for the zest of the game; 
honestly believing in the possibility of 
clean government; and he wanted to 
stay in the chair for the sake of the 
things that should be done. It was then 
that Christine had appeared in the of- 
fice, and he had refused the petition 
with a sigh of relief. Word had 
reached him that Terry would “square 
it up.” 

Now, while the paragraph announc- 
ing the boss’ presence in town was 
staring him in the face, he understood 
that the “‘squaring process” might be 
beginning, for election was but a scant 
five months away. He had no illusions 
whatever as to why Terry was in town. 
Ostensibly it was to ask a favor, actu- 
ally it was to make a threat; and so 
when Mrs. Merwin smiled at him un- 
derstandingly, he smiled ruefully in re- 
turn. 

“Terry, I suppose,” she commented. 

“Thomas Terry, Esquire,” he an- 
swered, 

“And he’s come to see you, of 
course,” she went on. 

“He won’t be happy till he sees me,” 
he assured her. 

She carefully buttered a piece of 


* toast. 


“What does he want, do you think 7” 
she asked. 

The governor shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“It seems a little bit involved, I’m 
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afraid, but I'll try to explain it,” he be- 
gan. “You see, there’s a man down 
there in Newton named Minzner. He’s 
a stolid sort of a German, and he holds 
the German vote together. You know 
a German is always just that, and save 
in exceptional cases is very little more. 
In his heart he has enshrined the fa- 
therland, as per the kaiser’s order, and 
he’d cross a dozen Rubicons, each one 
set with spikes, guns, and broken glass, 
if some one on the other bank war- 
bled ‘Die Wacht am Rhein.’ ” 

She looked puzzled, but he went on: 

“Yet they make the best sort of citi- 
zens. Now, this fellow Minzner is 
needful to our friend Terry. Terry 
wants to keep the city treasury where 
it will be most useful to himself and 
his friends. It happens that the city 
budget next year will be about a hun- 
dred million, and the genial Thomas 
would suffer agonies if any one but he 
had the spending of it. The municipal 
election comes on five months from 
now, and if Minzner should march his 
Germans over to the other side there 
would be no patronage for Terry. It 
is obvious that a boss with no patron- 
age is not much of a boss.” 

“Still, I don’t see what that has to do 
with you—yet,” she objected. 

The governor laughed hardly. 

“You will when I tell you that I’m 
going to appoint a commission to in- 
vestigate the sanitary conditions of the 
milk establishments in Newton,” 

“Well?” 

“Well, Minzner happens to control 
about two-thirds of those milk depots.” 


Mrs. Merwin considered for a mo- 
ment. 

“And Terry does not want the com- 
mission appointed?” she asked. 

“Oh, nothing so sweeping as that,” 
he protested. “In fact, he would much 
prefer that it be appointed, and at 
work. Only he wants to name the 


members of it.” 

“I see,” she observed. “Instead of 
vaguely rumored charges he would pre- 
fer a positive whitewash for his friend. 
That’s the political term, is it not?” 


“Exactly. He will ask me to ap- 


point some sane, safe, and conservative 
—blind men.” 

He stirred his cup thoughtfully, and 
without effort she could follow intui- 
tively the trend of his mind. If he 
wanted to stay where he was he would 
have to knuckle under to this man. It 
was balancing the evil of this thine 
against the potential good of the next 
term. However, she said nothing. 
Finally he looked up at her. 

“Tt’s no light task to keep thinking 
good, square thoughts when you have 
a fellow at your elbow firing the op- 
posite kind at you,” he said at last, and 
she nodded her head. He went on. 
“And that fellow one who’s going to 
let you see pretty clearly that he can 
knock you higher than Gilroy’s kite at 
the next election.” 


“The nominations are next week, 
aren't they?” she asked after a pause. 
“Next week,” he answered her 


gravely, and there was a heavy pucker 
between his brows. 

“And Terry controls the primaries, of 
course,” she went on. 

““Fe saith to this one go, and he 
goeth; and to this one come, and he 
cometh,’ ” he returned. 

“Tt’s getting later than usual,” she 
said. “You'd better go, dear.” 

And coming around to him she bent 
down and kissed him as she had each 
morning for twenty years. 

The governor found Terry waiting 
for him when he entered his office. He 
shook hands cordially; threw his eve 
over the huge pile of opened mail his 
secretary had left ready for him, and 
pushed it to one side. This other must 
be settled first. Terry drew up a chair 
opposite. The governor considered him 
for a moment, and frankly owned there 
was much to like in the man. Getting 
on for fifty, there was a rugged vigor 
about him that spoke well for his own 
past, and yet the eyes had the look of 
the hunted animal. 

“Why don’t you shove your desk up 
against a wall, Merwin?” Terry asked 
peevishly. “It gives me the shivers to 
talk to a man out here in the centre of 
a room. I can’t see all ’round me.” 

The governor smiled genially. 
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“T like lots of light,” he said easily. 
“Besides, I don’t expect to have any- 
thing to say that I’m afraid of any one 
overhearing. How have you been?” 

“Rotten, thanks,” answered Terry 
grumpily. “I s’pose you know what 
I'm here for, eh?” 

“T could guess,” laughed the gov- 
ernor. 

“Yes, you’re a good guesser, all 
right,” sneered the boss. “Well, how 
about it?” 

“About what, for instance?” fenced 
Merwin. 

“Are you goin’ to come into camp or 
play the goat? What about that com- 
mission? Straight out, do you want to 
stay on the job, or does Martin sit 
here next January? That’s all. Yes or 
no.” 

He sat back in his chair and pulled 
out a cigar from his side pocket and 
lighted it! Then he waited. He be- 
lieved in getting to the point without 
loss of time, and had never been ac- 
cused of diplomacy. 

“I’m not offering vou one,” he said, 
waving his cigar. “You don’t smoke.” 
Then, after a pause, he went on: 
“Well, it’s up to you.” 

Merwin was troubled, for he knew 
that Terry meant exactly what he said, 
and that if the boss gave the word, 
Glenn Martin, a former attorney-gen- 
eral, who could be depended on to “run 
straight with the party,” would have 
the nomination in a weel:’s time. The 
problem he had to face was whether 
the part of wisdom lay in temporizing 
with this man—giving in to him on this 
point, and securing ,the nomination, 
which virtually meant election for the 
second term, or throwing up the whole 
thing. 

“The milk situation is undoubtedly 
bad,” he thought, “but it has been just 
so bad for years. If I let him white- 
wash those places now, I can open the 
subject up again in January or Febru- 
ary, and I'll be solid for another two 
vears. That will give me the oppor- 
tunity to carry out those other things 
—hbig things. Actually it is only delay- 
ing the investigation eight months, and 
then 
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He looked up and caught Terry’s 
cold eye fixed upon him, and there was 
a half smile upon the man’s face that 
seemed to say: 

“Go on and wriggle, little fish. 
Wriggle all you want, but you're 
hooked just the same.” 

In an instant a wave of anger rushed 
over Merwin, and he gripped the arms 
of his swing chair to keep from rising 
up and turning the politician out of the 
place, but he realized that anger in it- 
self was an error and a confession of 
weakness, and he fought it back. Then 
the thought of Christine rose in his 
mind, and he felt his rigid muscles re- 
lax just as Craig, the secretary, put his 
head in the door. 

“Mrs. Merwin is here, sir,” said the 
secretary. “She wants to know if she 
may come in just a moment.” 

The governor looked at Terry, who 
had removed the cigar from his mouth, 
and a grim smile stole to his lips. 

“Ask Mrs. Merwin to come in, Jim,” 
he said, and when the young fellow 
had gone he turned to the boss. 

“You won’t mind for a moment, 
Terry, I’m sure,” he said. 

‘Don’t mind me,” the other an- 
swered, and stood up as Mrs. Merwin 
entered. 

She came in quickly, and came at 
once to where the governor stood. 

“You'll forgive me, I’m sure, Frank,” 
she said; “but I happened to remem- 
ber % 

The governor interrupted her with a 
touch of mirth in his manner. 

“My dear,” he said easily, “let me 
present Mr. Terry, of whom you have 
heard me speak.” 

She crossed to the boss at once and 
held out her hand. . 

“T’ve heard of you, Mr. Terry,” she 
said. , 

“Pleased to meet you, ma’am,” he 
mumbled gingerly, taking the gloved 
fingers, and holding them as if he had 
grasped a stick of dynamite that he 
was fearful might explode. She turned 
to her husband. 

“T was going shopping, Frank,” she 
went on, “and just dropped in to ask 
if you wouldn’t bring Mr. Terry to 
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dine with us to-night.” She flashed a 
glance at the embarrassed Terry, who 
was meditating a bolt through the win- 
dow since she had cut off escape 
through the door, and who had just 
come to the conclusion that he would 
have to stick it out. “We will be quite 
alone, Mr. Terry, and we'd sincerely 
like you to take pity on us. Besides, 
I want to talk to you. We women don’t 
often get a real politician into our 
clutches, you know. Don’t be fright- 
ened. I’m not a sufftragette—so far.” 
Then, without waiting for an answer, 
she turned to the door. “I'll run on, 
now. Until to-night, Mr. Terry.” 

The governor chuckled inwardly 
when she had gone, for he recognized 
that she had come to his aid just when 
she was needed, and that he could safe- 
ly leave the rest of the trouble in her 
very capable hands. He stole a glance 
at Terry, and observed the look of 
awed interest that still lingered on that 
individual’s face. The calm-eyed 
woman whose presence radiated whole- 
someness had made an immediate im- 
pression upon the politician; an influ- 
ence that would stay with him. 

“I’m going to take until to-morrow 
to think your proposition over, Terry,” 
the governor said. “You're staying at 
the Albemarle, of course. I'll send the 
car for you this evening. We dine at 
seven.” 

Terry took his hat in silence and 
opened his mouth as if to speak, but ap- 
parently thought better of it, and moved 
to the door. With his hand upon the 
knob he turned about. 

“I was married—oncet,” he said, and 
went out. 

In the corridor he met a correspond- 
ent who tackled him at once with an 
eager look in his eyes. 

“Been seeing the governor, eh?” said 
the newspaper man. “Anything do- 
ing?” 

Terry shook his head. 

“Nothin’ doin’, I guess,” he said, and 
went on down the marble steps, leaving 
the other looking after him in a puz- 
zled manner. 

“Guess he didn’t pull it off,” he mut- 


tered. “Looks like the governor had 
more sand than he’s had credit for.” 

Dinner was half over that evening, 
and Terry had begun to feel some of 
the discomfort he had experienced 
wearing off. He was surprised to find 
that he had commenced to enjoy him- 
self, and was glad that the first panicky 
fright that had prompted him to think 
of telephoning an excuse on the plea of 
a sudden and wholly fictitious illness 
had not prevailed. 

Mrs. Merwin had tactfully conducted 
the conversation on such lines as left 
the boss little to do but anxiously pick 
out the proper forks and glasses and 
answer yes and no until he found him- 
self; the governor had watched the 
gradual thawing of his antagonist with 
secret amusement. He knew Terry 
could talk when he was so minded, and 
he’d had more than one example of the 
latter’s rude philosophy. He caught 
his wife’s eye and received a slight nod 
of reassurance, which caused him to 
grin a little as he recalled Commodore 
Perry’s famous remark on Lake Erie. 

“T’ve been told you know more of the 
inside of Newton than most people, Mr. 
Terry,” she said. 

“T’ve seen it,” he answered. 

“And life in the poorer quarters is a 
complex problem, isn’t it?’ she went on. 

“It’s hell,” replied Terry quickly, and 
flushed dully. “Beggin’ your pardon. 
I know, too. I was born down there.” 
He looked up at her gravely. “I guess 
there ain’t much that I’ve missed. And 
I’ve seen their side of it. There’s some 
of the settlement workers that think 
they know all about what they call the 
‘slums.’ They’re jokes, them people, 
when it comes to the real thing. It 
takes a bartender to know ’em right. 
He gets in close. I’ve been a barten- 
der,” he concluded simply. 

“But the missions are doing good 
work, I’m sure,” she suggested. 

He permitted himself a smile. 

“T guess so,” he agreed, without en- 
thusiasm. “But hymns and _ prayers 
and promises that ain’t kept don’t mean 
much to the fellow that’s hungry. I’m 
not sayin’ that religion ain’t all right 
for folks that has got time to fool with 
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it. I ain’t had the time.. And a man 
that’s got to hustle with a pick to keep 
his wife and kids from starvin’ ain’t 
worryin’ about some gaudy things he’s 
maybe goin’ to get after he’s been 
planted. He ain’t what you’d call a real 
enthusiastic listener. They don’t seem 
to interest him someway.” 

Mrs. Merwin smiled at this example 
of that philosophy she had heard of. 

“T can imagine that condition with- 
out an effort,” she agreed. 

Terry was interested in his subject, 
and continued. 

“That’s the trouble with most re- 
formers,” he said, and she knew his in- 
terest was genuine, inasmuch as he 
failed to look at the governor. “They 
ain’t practical. Now, the man that’s 
scratchin’ for a dollar and a half a day 
can’t get excited about a heavenly 
home. He’s havin’ all the trouble he 
can stand right here, and when you 
come to plant a blazin’ hell on him 
every time he walks into a saloon, he’s 
very apt to figure that he’s gettin’ about 
all the hell he can stand right here. 
And then heaven and hell, bein’ coupled 
in the bettin’, so to speak, he just 
chucks them both overboard. What 
he’s interested in is the religion that 
will do him some good while he’s here 
and can use it. You don’t excite him 
with a harp and a gauzy bathrobe. But 
I guess there’s no religion like that.” 

Mrs. Merwin laughed outright with 
frank delight. This was better than 
she had hoped for. 

“Would it surprise you if I told you 
there was a religion like that—that 
would do something for the man who 
needs help here? Something that he 
doesn’t have to die to use, as you put 
ga 

“You’re a lacy. Go as far as you 
like,” he answered slowly. “I'll stand 
for anything you say.” 

“Thank you,” she said. 
won’t you?” 

“Well, the way those folks talk and 
act you'd think poverty was a crime, 
and a man ought to get six months for 
it. Of course, they don’t say so, but 
they act like it. Sometimes they make 
me tired.” 
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“But, Mr. Terry,” she said, “poverty 
is a crime, you know. There’s no valid 
excuse for it.” 

He looked at her gravely and shook 
his head. 

“T didn’t think you was that kind,” 
he said. “The trouble with poverty is 
just poverty, ma’am. They can’t help 
it. It’s a disease, I guess.” 

“Exactly, and has no more reason 
than any other disease,” she insisted. 
He played with a fork. 

“Socialist?” he inquired. 

“No,” she answered brightly. 
human.” 

He laughed outright for the first 
time. 

“We ain’t all doctors,” he said. 

“But we should be,” she answered 
him. ‘Moral doctors, at least, and 
soon the physical curing will come by 
itself. Perhaps you can’t see that just 
now, but you will some time. Now, 
take your case for instance: You have 
power—real power among the poor. 
You could cure them of a great deal 
of poverty. You know poverty is con- 
tagious. You said it wasn’t their fault 
that they were poor. It’s somebody’s 
fault, isn’t it? Why, a few real men 
could cure poverty in a very few 
years.” 

He moved uncomfortably in his chair 
and cast a look of appeal at the gov- 
ernor, but that official was considering 
the tip of his cigar that he had lighted 
when the coffee was brought. He was 
enjoying himself hugely, too, and so 
the boss, finding himself thrown back 
upon his own resources, was compelled 
to go on. 

“I’ve got some money,” he said at 
last, “but I don’t believe it’d go far to 
‘curin’’ them Guineas: and Huns and 
wops in general. I’d see the bottom 
of my barrel in a hurry.” 

She leaned over the table toward 
him. 

“T didn’t mean money, Mr. Terry,” 
she told him. “I meant—love.” 

She watched him closely to see how 
he would take it, and saw him look up 
at her in honest perplexity. He held 
her gaze for a full minute, and then 
grinned, 


“Just 
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“T didn’t know you was kiddin’,” he 
said at last. “I must be slow on the 
pick up.” 

“T was not ‘kidding.’ I meant it,” 
she assured him. She threw the gov- 
ernor a !ook, and he got up hastily, 
but with elaborate unconcern. 

“You'll excuse me for a short time, 
von’t you?” he said. “I’ve got some 
things to look over.” He looked at 
Terry. “That water bill that Hazard 
introduced.” 

When they were alone, Mrs, Merwin 
began again. 

“Perhaps you’ve never thought much 
of love,” she said. 

“Well, I’ve heard a good deal about 
it,” he replied cautiously, feeling his 
way into what he felt was a delicate 
situation. In his world such matters, 
while tacitly recognized as being ex- 
istent, were carefully and even ostenta- 
tiously hidden away, like insanity or an 
enforced period of residence at the 
State’s expense. “I’ve noticed it right 
after the annual chowder mostly. It 
gets epidemic in summer.” 

She considered him gravely. 

“The love I mean is different,” she 
told him. “It is kindness and mercy 
and charity and right. It costs so little 
and means so much. The reward for 
right js so great, and for wrong so 
heavy. All the wickedness and evil in 
the world come from wrongdoing and 
thinking. You will understand because 
you are a leader.” 

He did not look up, but said: 

“T don’t just get that, ma’am.” 

“Mr. Terry, suppose all the workers 
under you who carry out your orders 
do exactly what you tell them, and do 
it in exactly the way you tell them, 
everything moves smoothly and easily, 
doesn’t it?” 

He nodded and drew his chair a lit- 
tle nearer, but did not speak. 

“Now, suppose you had planned a 
great coup and had it all worked out 
to the last detail, and apportioned the 
work of carrying it out to your lieu- 
tenants, And suppose that just one of 
your men begins thinking that your way 
is not right and perfect—perhaps he 


doesn’t know all the details you have in 
mind, or what the end is to be e 

“You can bet he don’t,’ Terry inter- 
rupted fervently. 

“And begins thinking exactly the re- 
verse of the way you have been think- 
ing, and you want him to think, and 
he goes on that way, and then, when 
the time comes to act, suppose he acts 
according to his wrong way, what hap- 
pens? If that man’s work was impor- 
tant, and all work is important, your big 
plan fails, doesn’t it? And if it had 
been intended to benefit a lot of people, 
they suffer, don’t they? You see, if all 
your lieutenants do your work perfect- 
ly and sincerely and earnestly, it is for 
the sake of doing it well. That is really 
—love. The big, world-wide love.” 

He looked at her thoughtfully for 
some time, and she waited to see what 
he would evolve from this new idea. 

“And you believe that doing— 
crooked things brings on them troubles 
—poverty and all?” he asked at length. 

“Surely,” she answered quickly. “If 
we all did just right and took of every- 
thing no more than our just share, and 
if instead of being selfish and narrow 
and grasping and mean, we did our best 
to make some others happy and better, 
how long do you think poverty would 
continue in the world?” 

“About an hour, maybe,” he replied. 
“But I guess this love don’t fit in with 
practical politics.” 

She leaned toward him. 

“If you believe that, why did you 
feed three thousand homeless men last 
winter, and the winter before? And 
why did you give them three thousand 
pairs of shoes, and three thousand pairs 
of mittens?” she flashed at him quickly. 
“Did you do it to keep their votes ?” 

“No, ma’am,” he snapped quickly. “‘] 
was sorry for those guys.” 

She leaned back and laughed gently. 

“You see,” she said. “That was love, 
and you say it won’t work in practical 
politics. Suppose two hundred other 
men did the same thing!” 

He waited some time in digesting 
that bit of arithmetic, and then turned 
to her slowly. 

“There’s a lot of folks wouldn’t be- 




















lieve that,” he said. 
other way. 
to reform a crook is to beat his head 
off.” 

“Yes,” she answered. 
the method for a good many thousand 


“They believe the 
They think the right way 


“That’s been 
years. It hasn’t worked very well, has 
it?” 

“They've been callin’ it Christianity, 
ain’t they?’ he demanded. 

“What does it matter what you call 
a thing if it is not true?” she asked. 

“Not much, I guess,” he replied 
thoughtfully. “You believe that for 
sure, do you? I don’t quite get it, my- 
self.” 

She leaned back in her chair and 
gazed at him thoughtfully. 

“Mr. Terry,” she said, “I’m going to 
tell you a story. It won’t be long, but 
it’s true. Some years ago—about eight- 
een—a young lawyer lived in Newton. 
He was married, and they had a boy 
about a year old. Clients were not very 
many then, and money was scarce. One 
day the boy fell ill, and the doctor 
agreed that he was poorly nourished. 
He ordered milk—lots of milk. You 
see, it was poverty again. This was in 
the city, you see, and so the milk came 
from a dairy. Somehow the milk did 
not seem to have the proper effect, and 
the young lawyer and his wife watched 
their boy getting worse day by day. 
One night he died, and it seemed as if 
the world had come to an end. Do you 
know what killed the boy?” 

“No, ma’am,” he said. 

“No one else did for a time, until an 
epidemic of fever broke out. Then it 
was discovered that the dairy where the 
milk came from was not clean. That it 
—well, we won’t go into that now.” 

“That was bad,” he commented. 

“Now, suppose the men who kept 
that dairy had kept it with love in their 
hearts, instead of selfish greed and 
something like hate, do you think the 
—baby would have died? If they had 
known the truth, those men, and had 
practiced it, do you think the mother 
of that boy would have to fight against 
the grief that comes to her one day in 
every June?” 

She picked up a locket that hung 
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from a slender chain about her neck, 
and opened it. She held it out to him, 
and he took it carefully. 

“There are other babies—thousands 
of them,” she said slowly. “They need 
truth and love as badly as that one 
did.” 

He sat witlt the locket in the palm of 
his big hand for a long time. Finally 
he closed it and handed it back to her. 
Then he stood up. 

“T saw a desk in the next room,” he 
said at last. “‘I’d like to use it a min- 
ute.” 

Without a word she led the way, and 
sitting down he wrote a few words on 
a sheet of paper, folded it, and stood 
up. 

“There’s a train back to the city at 
midnight,” he said. “I guess I'll take 
7.” 

She put out her hand to him, and he 
took it, looking down on it curiously. 

“Tf I come this way again, I'd like to 
see you, ma’am. I guess I don’t want 
to see the governor before I go. I’ve 
got a reason, but I'll ask you to hand 
him this. Good night.” 

At the door he turned back a mo- 
ment, looking down at his shoes, 

“The name of mine was Pete,” he 
said. “What was yours?” 

“Frank,” she answered him, and he 
went out slowly, leaving her with the 
bit of paper in her hand. She was 
looking at it curiously—almost rever- 
ently when the governor came in. 

“Hello,” he said. “‘Where’s Terry?” 

“Gone,” she answered him. 

“Gone?” he repeated. 

“Yes, and he left you this,” she said, 
handing him the note. 

Merwin stood beneath the chandelier 
and opened it. When he had read it 
he handed it back to her and stood 
thoughtfully. She read it. It was 
quite brief, and very characteristic ‘of 
the man. He had written: 


I’m going back to fix your nomination. 
You name that commission. I’ve learned 
something about love, and Minzner can go 
to hell. 


The governor kissed his wife on the 
iorehead for the third time that day. 
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HERE is probably no 
single human trait of 
character that, from 
first to last, gives us 
all so much lasting 
comfort and delight 
as the belief—so rare- 
=v ly mistaken !—that we 
are in some way bet- 
ter than other people. The “holier 
than thou” attitude of a certain Biblical 
Pharisee was, fortunately for us, not 
preempted or patented by him, and the 
transmission of his particular viewpoint 
has, ever since his time, been a source 
of perennial joy to unnumbered thou- 
sands. 

To bring this whole matter a little 
nearer home: Is there, reader—let us 
be quite candid with one another—any 
sensation so exquisite and so gratifying 
at bridge as the feeling that magically 
sweeps over us when we have slyly 
dug a dangerous pit for our adver- 
saries, and then, oh, joy! precipitated 
them into it and beheld their ignomini- 
ous heels waving and kicking indecor- 
ously in the air? 

“No,” I hear you say, “there is cer- 
tainly no bliss like unto it.” Half of 
my amusement at bridge is the fun of 
the game itself; the other half of it 
is derived solely from diabolical mach- 
inations on my part—usually costing 
me a countless number of precious 
tricks, but tending to confuse, ensnare, 
discourage, and trap the lovely ladies 
or polite gentlemen who have so gen- 
erously asked me to join in their friend- 
ly rubber. 

There is a great deal of human na- 
ture—and a vast amount of bridge na- 
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ture, too—in the following truthful 
story. A few idle questions to their 


friends will enable my readers to hear 
the same remarks on their own ac- 
counts. 

I lately spent a month in a certain 
village in the Berkshires, and enjoyed 
the place immensely. There is a good 
deal of bridge there, mostly two and 
one-half cents, and mostly nonprofes- 
sional in quality. Practically all of my 
bridge was played with four men, 
whom I shall allude to, in this anec- 
dote, as Mr. Wood, Mr. Walters, Mr. 
Dockery, and Mr. Owen. 

Dockery once asked 
thought of Wood’s game. 

“Well,” I said, “I'll tell you. He 
plays his cards well enough, but he is 
a poor judge of men. I feel sure that 
anybody could fool him. He is a plod- 
ding, unimaginative player; but care- 
ful, and, of course, a gentleman, and 
an exceedingly good loser.” 

The next day Dockery came to me, 
with a little twinkle in his eyes. 

“Look here, Bruce, I really must tell 
you a good joke on yourself, It’s too 
rich to keep. Promise me you won't 
be offended, now? Well, this morn- 
ing, I saw Wood, and I took him aside, 
and asked him, confidentially, what he 
thought of your game.” 

“Well,” said I, “what did he say?” 

“Promise you won’t be hurt?” 

“T promise.” 

“He said that he liked you well 
enough as a man, but that your gare 
of bridge was a joke!” 

I pretended not to mind what Wood 
had said to Dockery, but I was, in 
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reality, boiling with suppressed resent- 
ment and indignation. 

After a little chatter on other sub- 
jects, I said to Dockery, who was still 
chuckling at his little joke: ‘‘Tell me, 
Dockery, you have played more with 
Owen than I have. How would you 
rate his game?” 

“Oh, not very high. Owen goes 
blundering along, like a good old sol- 
dier, but I should never dream of ex- 
pecting him to see a delicate shading or 
nouance in a hand.” 

The next day I met Owen. “See 
here, Owen, just between ourselves, 
what do you think of Dockery as a 
bridge player?” 

“Dockery? Poor old Dockery! He’s 
an awfully nice fellow, and one can’t 
help being fond of him, but, at bridge, 
he’s impossible. He’s what I call a 
solitaire player; never knows that he 
has a partner, and never knows that 
he has two adversaries. He is con- 
vinced that there are only thirteen 
cards in every pack, and he never 
bothers his head about the other thirty- 
nine. There is only one man in the 
world who is worse than good old 
Dockery, and that is poor little Wal- 
ters.” 

A week or so after this conversa- 
tion, I was motoring one morning with 
“poor little Walters.” We were go- 
ing along, under the shadow of Gray- 
lock, at a fairly lively clip, and the back 
draught made it rather difficult to carry 
on an intélligible conversation. Final- 
ly, I screamed out, and asked him if 
he wouldn't come over to my cottage 
that afternoon and cut in at our usual 
rubber. He thought for a bit, hesi- 
tated, and then said that he was afraid 
he could not manage it. 

“Why?” said I, blundering into it. 
“Are you busy ?” 

“Well,” he shouted, “I'll be perfect- 
ly frank with you. It’s no earthly fun 
playing with Owen and Wood and 
Dockery—they are all so absolutely 
rotten,” 

I offered a mental prayer of thanks 
that Walters’ sense of politeness had 
prevented his including my name with 
the others. I felt sure that he had 
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longed to do so, but I was a guest in 
his motor, and he probably lacked the 
pluck to speak out his whole mind. 

Note: At bridge, everybody is rotten 
—except ourselves. 

lere is an ingenious system of dis- 
carding, invented in Calcutta, where 
they play a good deal of bridge. I 
do not know the name of the inventor. 

The discard of an even-pipped card, 
below the rank of an honor (8, 6, 4, 
2) means that you are discarding from 
strength, while the discard of an odd- 
pipped card (9, 7, 5, 3) means that 
you are discarding from weakness. 
Any player can thus show his strong 
suit, or warn his partner of his weak 
suits by a single discard. Should the 
small cards of his strong suit happen 
to be all odd, he must discard from 
weakness, and vice versa. Should both 
conditions prevail, he can extricate him- 
self by discarding a high card from 
his strong suit; that is to say, an honor. 

A great point in favor of this system 
of discarding is that only the first dis- 
card is complicated by the necessity 
of noticing the exact number of pips 
on the card thrown, all subsequent dis- 
cards being merely from weakness, 

“Keystone,” an authoritative writer 
on bridge, says that “if it is ever 
thought desirable to adopt a discard 
that will give the maximum amount of 
information with minimum injury to 
the discarder’s hand, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a better one than this.” 

A good many people have asked me 
if I considered duplicate bridge an ab- 
solute test of a man’s skill. 

My answer is always, of course: 
“No. 

There is no such thing as a perfect 
test of proficiency at bridge. Two 
first-class players may play a hand 
quite differently, according to the dif- 
ference in the play of their adversaries. 
At duplicate, for instance, I may be 
helped, at one hand, by a stupid blun- 
der on the part of my opponents. 
This blunder will result in my winning 
four by cards. Mr. X., the next man 
to come along and tackle the same 
hand, will have two clever opponents, 
and will have to content himself with 








the odd trick. Result, I win the prize, 
though I am not a whit better player 
than Mr. X. Then, again, I pick up 
a hand, and look at it carefully. Some 
players would not declare no trumps. 
I feel inclined for a gamble, and make 
it no trumps, and.win the odd trick. 
Other players would, with excellent 
reason, make the hand hearts—there 
are five hearts to the ace, 1o—and lose 
two by cards. Skill is never going to 
whisper to us and tell us that dummy 
has no hearts to help a heart hand, 
but lots of clubs to help a no-trumper, 
and that we ought, therefore, to risk 
a no-trumper on it. Jt is very often 
the case in bridge that, if we guess 
rightly, we are good players. If we 
guess wrongly, we are merely bumble- 
puppies. 

I have, in my time, heard of many 
clever and brilliant plays at bridge; 
plays that have saved games and rub- 
bers, and IJ have even tried to keep a 
record of the most ingenious and bril- 
liant of these coups, in my scrapbooks. 
On the whole, I think that the prettiest 
single exhibition of skill at the card 
table is that usually attributed to James 
Clay, who, at a London club, once 
found himself sitting North, with the 
following cards, toward the end of a 
hand: 

Clubs: Knave, 8, 4. 
king, 5, 2. 

Dummy was to the left of him, and 
held 5 and 4 spades, 6 and 5 hearts, 
and 8, 7, and 4 diamonds. 

Clay’s partner, South, held 10; 9, 6 
spades, and queen, knave, 6, 3 dia- 
monds. 

The dealer, West, to the right of 
Clay, held 9, 6, 3 clubs, queen, 3 hearts, 
and 10, 9 diamonds, 

Clubs were trumps, and Clay needed 
every single trick to save the game. 
It was Clay’s lead, and he remembered 
that the dealer had three trumps to 
the 9, as South had failed to follow to 
the last trump trick. He also estimated 
that South had three good spades to 
the 10, as the dealer had trumped 
spades. The diamond suit was intact. 
Nobody had played or discarded a dia- 
mond, and there was no earthly way, 


Diamonds: Ace, 
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of knowing how the diamonds were 
distributed in the hands of his partner 


and of the dealer. Let me quote “Cav- 
endish” on this coup of Clay’s, as his 
remarks have an added’ interest, com- 
ing, as they do, from the greatest 
whist authority that ever lived. He 
says: 

“It is clear that, if the dealer plays 
properly, he must eventually make a 
trick in trumps. It is also demonstra- 
ble that if Clay makes the usual lead 
of king and ace of diamonds, the dealer 
must make a trick.” 

In this position, I venture to say that 
ninety-nine players—and good players 
—out of a hundred would lead king 
of diamonds, which is the book play. 
Not so Clay! He observes that his 
only chance is to depart from rule. He 
must, fanciful as it may seem, try to 
put the lead into his partner’s hand, 
find him with a forcing card, which 
card the right-hand adversary must 
make the mistake of trumping. Clay, 
therefore, throws rule altogether aside, 
and leads a small diamond, as though 
he were playing double dummy, and 
saw every card exposed on the table. 

Clay’s partner wins with the knave, 
and leads the best spade, which is 
trumped. Clay overtrumps, and then 
leads another small diamond, to en- 
deavor to put the lead again into his 
partner’s hand. His ruse succeeds. 
His partner wins this trick, also, and 
leads a winning spade, which the ad- 
versary again trumps, is overtrumped, 
has his last trump drawn out by Clay, 
and the ace and king of diamonds are 
good in Clay’s hand. 

Clay’s vision went so far ahead of 
the event that he expected his partner, 
in case he got in, to lead one of his 
high spades. The lead of his part- 
ner’s low spade, or the return of a dia- 
mond, would have cost Clay the game. 
He also had to hope for the dealer’s 
mistake of at least once trumping a 
spade. As the hand turned out, the 
dealer trumped ‘two spades, but the sec- 
ond was an added bit of luck, which 
Clay had not expected, and which, in- 
deed, he did not need, as he could sure- 
ly have won the game without it, so 

















long as his partner continued leading 
his spades. 

In nearly all the bridge problems 
that I have heretofore given my readers 
I have told them of the number of 
tricks that they must make in order to 
solve the puzzle correctly. This time 
I am going to put only thirty-two cards 
before them, and ask them to study the 
hands very carefully, and see how many 
tricks they—as Y. and Z.—can make 
against A. and B., provided, of course, 
that A. and B. play skillfully. 

This is one of Mr. Whitfeld’s .pret- 
tiest and most ingenious problems. 
Hearts are trumps, and Y. is in the 
lead. Every card is exposed. How 
many tricks could you make, if you had 
Z.’s cards for your dummy? 

Y. (leader and dealer). Hearts: 
Queen, 6. Clubs: Queen, jack, 6. Dia- 
monds: 4, 3. Spades: 10. 

B. (left of leader). Clubs: 7, 5. 
Spades: Jack, o, 8, 7, 6, 5. 

Z. (dummy). Hearts: 8, 4. Clubs: 
8, 4, 2. Diamonds: 6, 5, 2. 

A. (right of leader). Hearts: 10. 
Clubs: 10, 9, 3. Diamonds: 8, 7. 
Spades: 4, 3. 

[ hear that, in Pittsburg, at least, 
bridge has been dealt a deathblow. 

The blow was, alas, from an adver- 
sary that I fear will continue to strike 
at our happy, four-handed pastime. 

Reader, let me ask you: What is it 
that has already dislodged bridge in 
so many families? What is it that is 
going to dislodge it more and more? 

Why, automobiles, of course. 

We are told that the bridge fad is 
dead in Pittsburg. We are also ad- 
vised that it is on the wane in other 
cities. As to Pittsburg, our well-in- 
formed contemporary goes on: 

“The automobile has eliminated dis- 
tances, and, instead of dinners at home, 
as we used to see it, and the evening 
card table, the trend is now all toward 
the country clubs. There are six or 
eight of these in Pittsburg, several with 
the accommodations of hotels. The 
women whirl out there in their motors 
to luncheon, and play golf in the after- 
noons; and the men whirl out to meet 
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the women for dinner. Sometimes there 
are cards in the evening.” 

We are told that the entertainment 
of house guests and week-end visitors 
has also shifted from the home to the 
country clubhouses. Every evening, at 
the dinner hour, hundreds of motor 
cars are speeding out to the country 
clubs. On Saturday evenings, it is the 
usual thing for two hundred or more 
diners to be served in a single Pitts- 
burg country-club dining hall. Many 
of the people remain over Sunday. 
Some stay for days. As there are so 
many allurements in outdoor sports, so 
many pastimes and pleasures, bridge is 
bound to suffer. 

It also seems that bridge playing in 
social circles in Pittsburg has been 
proved to be, of all methods, the sur 
est, quickest, best-paying, and least 
troublesome way of raising funds for 
benevolent purposes. 

I am afraid that there is some little 
truth in all this talk about the danger 
of motor cars. What can we, as loyal 
and indignant bridgers, do about it? 
Shall we band together, and promise 
one another that we will puncture a 
motor tire, wherever it is safe and prac- 
ticable, and wherever, of course, the 
motor does not belong to us? 

I should like te close this rambling 
article with two little bridge anecdotes 
that may be as new to my readers as 
they were new to me. 

The first—a very pathetic and sad 
one—has to do with a band of four 
rather spoiled and petted children in 
Newport, who had foregathered in the 
hayloft of their father’s beautiful 
farm barn. The children were all 
brothers and sisters, and this loft was, 
it seems, a favorite retreat of theirs 
on rainy afternoons. On this particu 
lar occasion, their parents had intrusted 
the youngsters to the vigilant guardia 
ship and kindly ministrations of a dig- 
nified, quiet, but wholly ineffectual, 
English governess—Miss Snellgrove, 
by name. 

The children had played house, and 
Indians, and grocery store, until they 
were horribly bored with all three of 
these particular delights. What could 
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they find to do next? 
youngster screamed out: 

“Let’s play bridge!” 

At this, there was a yell of delight 
from the other children. 

“T choose to be mother,” said number 
one. 

“I choose to be Aunt Carrie,” said 
number two. 

“Well, I'm going to be gran’ma,” 
said the smallest of the brats. 

“No, you're not,” said her brother— 
number three—“/’m going to be gran’- 
ma.” 

“Well, then, Susy’s got to be papa. 
I shan’t be papa, that’s all that I have 
got to say about it.” 

“And I shan’t be papa,” said one. 

“And I shan’t be papa,” said two. 

“And I shan’t be papa,” said three. 

Miss Snellgrove here deposits her in- 
evitable knitting upon the straw, and 
quietly, and with her habitual dignity, 
approaches the riot. 

“Hush-sh-sh! Now, whatever is the 
matter; children, and why aren't you 
all only too pleased to act the role of 
papa?” 

“Because,” said number one, “who- 
ever plays papa always has to have his 
eyes scratched out.” 

The other anecdote has to do with 
the Misses N——q of Philadelphia, 
two exceedingly strong-minded, accu- 
rate, careful, and skillful players in the 
society of the Quaker City. They were 
not far from Valley Forge, spending 
a Saturday afternoon at a country club 
near that historic village. On one of 
the sunny, glassed-in verandas, there 
was a rubber of bridge going forward, 
the players all being men, and _ all 
known to the Misses N e. These 
two ladies. while walking around the 
piazza, enjoying the cool, autumn air, 
paused in their promenade, and watched 
the men play a rather difficult and com- 
plicated hand. 

When the hand was over, and when 
everybody in the game had apparently 
done his best to “chuck” a trick or 
two, the two ladies continued their 
bracing little stroll. As they left the 
men, one of the ladies, the eldest—a 
somewhat suffragette type of person— 


Finally, one 
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turned to her sister, and said, in an 
acid tone: 

“And yet the dictionary calls them 
‘reasoning animals’ !” 


Solution of the eight-card heart prob- 
lem quoted in the body of the fore- 
going article, 

Y. and Z. can take six out of the 
eight tricks. In order to accomplish 
this, they must establish a cross-ruff, 
so as to make their trumps separately, 
and at the same time they must com 
pel A. to discard one of his winning 
cards, or else to permit himself to be 
overtrumped., 

The trick is to get B. out of clubs, 
and then put him in the lead, so that 
he cannot get out of it again, until Y. 
and Z. have their hands cleared for 
action on the trumps. 

Y. leads his two high clubs and then 
the ten of spades, upon which Z. dis- 
cards a diamond if B. wins the trick. 
If B. refuses to win the ten of spades, 
Z. discards his club, so that he can 
trump clubs. 

If B. wins the ten of spades, he must 
continue to lead winning spades until 
Z. has got rid of all his diamonds. On 
the second spade, Y. will discard his 
club. 

When it comes to A.’s turn to dis 
card, on the third round of spades, he 
will probably let go a diamond, where 
upon Y. trumps with his small trump, 
and leads the trey of diamonds for Z. 
to ruff, and the four of diamonds wins 
the last trick. 


If A. discards the best ciub, instead 
of a diamond, Y. will trump just the 
same, but it does not matter then 


whether he leads the small diamond or 
the remaining trump, as Z. will make 
his long club in either case. 

If A. trumps in, instead of discard 
ing either diamond or club, Y. over 
trumps, and Y.-Z.’s trumps make sep 
arately. 

The beauty of this problem is that, 
no matter how the adversaries may 
play, the dealer can always—and purely 
as a result of their discards—cover 
them with confusion and disaster. 
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HE night was a pur- 
ple silence, scented, 
warm, and still. It 
was quite late, for 
Italy, when I finished 
fj dinner, and Fernan- 
do, who brought my 
coffee under the 
palms, referred to the 
hour with a pained surprise. 

[ had spent the early evening at 
Monreale, looking down, through 
dreams of past days spent amid its 
cloistral pillars, over that wondrous 
“shell of gold,” terraced with olive and 
the live green of wheat, to the violet 
mass of Pellegrino and the glittering 
sapphire of the sea. 

Now the night hid it all; the soft 
Southern night of spring, whose touch 
was smooth as a woman’s cheek, its 
silence like a whispered secret. Yet, 
as | strolled out through the gardens 
in front of the hotel, the world took 
on vague shape out of the starlit air 

Pellegrino, betrayed by its black 
theft of heaven—while from the coast 
behind me came, soft as deep-drawn 
breath, the hidden pulsing of the sea. 

[ strolled on through the gardens, 
where the Judas trees were thick with 
clustered blossoms, and the orange 
flowers dripped with scent, and, enter- 
ing the piazza, now utterly deserted, sat 
down upon the first bench. 

Away, across the square, the long 
front of the Palazzo Olivare showed 
row of crimsoned windows, and from 
its walls swelled faintly out into the 
night the rhythm of a valse. 

The old palace, unhonored, almost 











unoccupied, but with the pride of 
race still in its mouldering stones, lent 
its hall of audience to-night to the 
masked ball of the year, where the 
haut monde of half Palermo coquet- 
ted, as it supposed, with the devil, but 
really with the other half. 

[ had received an invitation, for 
which one paid, on what principle I 
have forgotten, some fifty francs, and, 
when leaving the hotel, had slipped 
mask into my evening wrap, intending 
to go on to the ball after a cigarette 
in the piazza. 

Che ball was always, I had been told, 
a very lively affair, the costumes being 
extravagant in more senses than one; 
and it is invariably interesting to ob- 
serve ladies of distinction aping, since 
they do it so perfectly, the manners of 
the demimonde, and pretending, bril- 
liantly, to be for one reckless evening 
what they pretend, almost as brilliantly, 
not to be for the remainder of the year. 

But either the stirred memories of 
the afternoon, or the excellence of the 
borgetto, made the faint breath of mu- 
sic on that magic night outweigh the 
charm, beyond those crimson panes, of 
virtuous beauty, prodigal, impudent, 
and unashamed; and I sat on, out of 
touch with time, till the great bell of 
the duomo tolled the midnight hour. 

Then, suddenly, as I was about to 
rise, the end of the seat beneath me 
seemed to sink into the earth. I leaped 
up, facing it as I came to my feet, 
and, to my amazement, saw it still 
standing square before me, unbent and 
unbroken. 

Conjecture groped for an explana- 
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tion, when a horrible tremor almost 
shook me off my feet, and in the same 
instant the doors of the palace were 
flung wide open, making in the dark 
portico a sudden square of light, 
blacked three parts out on the instant 
by a clotted mass of humanity, 
which, with an appalling frenzy of 
screaming, squeezed itself slowly for- 
ward over the fanlike steps, and spread 
in an extending delta upon the pave- 
ment of the square. The ghostly gray- 
ness of the place was covered with a 
misty iridescence of colors dimmed by 


the night, and _ its silence shattered 
with cries, sobs, moans, and feverish 
prayers. 


The dancers collapsed where the last 
strength of terror left them, crouched, 
kneeling, or flung flat out upon their 
faces. Some clung to the ground, 
gripping at it with their fingers, as 
though afraid of slipping off the 
world; others beat it softly with their 
open hands. 

A woman in flaming reds and fawn, 
carrying a doll, arrayed exactly like 
herself, dropped on her knees before 
the nearest seat, and, thrusting the 
puppet from her at arm’s length, be- 
sought it, as queen of heaven, immacu- 
late mother, to intercede on her behalf. 

Another, a slim figure, exquisitely 
dressed in white, both of whose shoes 
1ad been trodden off her in the door- 
way, paced to and fro, with clinging 
skirts held up above her knee, lifting 
her silent, silk-clad feet, as though 
tramping through a depth of snow. 

A knight in armor, whose casque 
had become jammed, ran about blindly, 
begging every one to set him free. He 
thrust his plume unwittingly into a 
woman’s face: she screamed, and tore 
it out. A man in a black velvet court 
dress was rolling himself over and over 
along the ground. 

The sky-blue satin shoulders and 
plumed cap of another appeared from 
a culvert into which he had squeezed 
himself. A clown, his arms full of 
women’s wraps, was thrusting them 
into his single garment until his panta- 
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loons became so swollen that he could 
A gaunt 


not move. Falstaff, whose 
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bladders had been burst in the crush, 
held his collapsed garments from him 
with an air of speechless horror. One 
man stopped his ears, and gave out his 
voice in a long-drawn roar. Another, 
dressed, unfortunately, as the devil, 
ranted from the steps. A bishop un- 
frocked himself hastily, flinging away 
his robes, and then, becoming sudden- 
ly conscious of his condition, fled. But 
no one seemed to notice him, 

The preposterous was everywhere; 
but mere enumeration would hardly 
give the strange sense of ludicrous and 
immediate unreality with which it then 
impressed me. 

Before long, almost all the maskers 
were spread about the square. The 
benches were wreathed with kneeling 
women, in a syncope of supplication, 
mere limp lengths of lovely color; 
queens, fairies, goddesses, nymphs, and 
nuns, with a crowd of other fantastic 
creatures, in diaphanous gauzes and 
gleaming silks. 

Men and women stood in groups of 
three and four, all jabbering at once, 
grimacing, gesticulating; some were 
locked, weeping, in each other’s arms, 
while here and there moved solitary 
figures, ridiculously employed. 

Probably a certain number of the 
revelers, with still intact, had 
gone home-at once on escaping from 
the hall, and a few, with the humane 
wits which are not easily upset, were 
bringing back to consciousness, beside 
the fountain, the crushed and collapsed. 
It is always tenderness and _ sanity 
which on such occasions go unseen. 

Perhaps it should be said, in apology 


senses 


for so much terror, that the shock, 
which was felt leagues out at sea, 
seemed to have spent itself along a 


slender margin of the shore. Boats 
were sunk, cables parted, anchors 
dragged ; and in the great saloon of the 
palace, without a warning given, and 
amid the whirling of a valse, the huge 
mirrors were stripped from its south- 
ern wall, and crashed flat upon the 
reeling floor. The rocking house, the 
sudden, awful slam of glass, turned the 
merry mob of dancers into yelling ma- 
niacs, and, as they swept toward the 
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door, the great diamonded chandelier, 
which had given one tinkling plunge 
when the roof was shaken, burst its 
chains on the recoil, and fell, rending 
its way in thunderous ruin through the 
floor. 

The effect of that upon the scream- 
ing creatures clamped tight in the en- 
trance was sufficient to account for the 
sudden conversion of the quiet piazza 
into an open-air confessional for the de- 
mented. 

Five minutes after their escape, the 
penitents’ cries had sunk to sobs and 
whispers, and the breathing quiet of 
that square full of spent hilarity became 
its strangest feature. 

[ was wondering what would come 
next, when, with a long, rolling purr, 
as from some monstrous cat, the 
ground began to vibrate gently be- 
neath our feet. 

It was the merest nothing in the way 
of movement, but to the nerves in all 
those trembling knees it came with the 
shock of doom. 

A wailing cry, swelling, spreading, 
rose like a smoke of sound from that 
floor of living things. The next in- 
stant the pavement was a vague whirl 
of curdling color, escaping from the 
square by every exit, like water from 
a lifted sieve. 

The flight was so operatic, so un- 
real, that | watched, in fascinated help- 
lessness, till, when the place was al- 
most empty, a figure in pink, which 
had passed once before, stopped short 
a few yards in front of me, then ran 
forward and slapped its hands upon my 
shoulders, crying: 

“Ah, signore, it is you that will help 
me!” 

I had been conscious of a certain 
guilty futility through the whole af- 
fair, yet found embarrassing this sud- 
den claim on my assistance. 

The woman who made it was dressed 
as a member of the ballet, in pink tulle 
and tights, or at least it was tulle to 
my hazy knowledge of materials. She 
must have made a charming sylph as 
she went to the ball, for an exquisite 
figure betrayed the attraction of her 
costume, and her head, with a pink, 
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peaked cap on gold-brown hair, had, 
even in trouble, a bewitching tilt. 

But, now, crushed and torn, the airy 
frill which had floated about her waist 
was become a puffy little pink petti- 
coat, which reached barely to her knees. 
The corsage, also of tulle, folded across 
the figure, was considerably disar- 
ranged; indeed, it stood in immediate 
need of rearrangement. 

But I was too shy to fasten then the 
diamond pin which hung, dragged 
through the frayed gauze upon her 
breast, or even, beside her supreme un- 
consciousness, to suggest a wrap for 
her bare shoulders. A mask hid all of 
her face but the sparkle of her eyes 
and a small red mouth, and the pink 
suede gloves were still crinkled about 
her elbows. 

[I had bowed to her expression of 
confidence, and replied, in Italian, with 
the unpolished brevity which ignorance 
exacts, that I was completely at her 
service, as she supposed. 

“The signore is not of this country ?” 
she suggested blandly. 

I said that on that point there could 
be no concealment. One had*but to be 
heard. 

“Inglese, one would say ?” 

“One would,” I echoed. 

“But who speaks French, it may be?” 
she hazarded, not too hopefully. 

“Who speaks French, certainly, ma- 
dame,” I replied. 

She leaped at the tongue so eagerly 
that the accent with which she flattered 
it was not needed to proclaim her peo- 
ple. In her pleasure, she gripped my 
shoulders so tightly that I feared for 
an instant she was going to embrace 
me. “Ah, the brave English!’ she ex- 
claimed excitedly. “You have stood 
here, you have felt all these horrors, 
and yet you have feared nothing; you 
have smiled!” 

I had smiled, certainly, though not 
at the earthquake. I had felt the curi- 
ous sick confusion with which any land 
tremor affects me, and which does not 
proceed from an excess of courage. 
But I said nothing on that point which 
might have qualified her confidence. 
After her compliments, she burst out 
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like a pent river on the incidents of the 
night, and it was from her I learned 
what had happened within the palace. 

This effervescence of speech, which 
my apparent calmness had unstoppered, 
was of such evident service to her 
nerves that I let it bubble, merely tak- 
ing her hands from my shoulders and 
holding them in my own, 

She tried to free them occasionally, 
with a Frenchwoman’s instinct for ges- 
ture to help out her hurrying words; 
but, having restrained them at first 
from prudence, I continued the im- 
prisonment for the sake of the exqui- 
site fashion in which their absence was 
atoned for by her head. It moved as 
lightly, prettily, and with the same 
quaint look of unexplained significance 
as a bird’s. 

But, as she recalled the fight for life 
in the doorway of the palace, she 
snatched them from my grasp, and, 
flinging herself on the seat beside me, 
pressed them, groaning, against her 
eyes. 

Then, while I watched her, with the 
abruptness of awakened remembrance, 
she started up, and caught me by the 
wrist. 

“Come!” she cried. 

“Where to?” I inquired. 

“To the Cala!” she replied deter- 
minedly. 

“To the Cala?” I repeated, giving 
way a step to her insistence. “And 
for what, at this hour of the night?” 

“A boat,” she said tragically, “it was 
for that I needed you.” 

“Dear lady,” I pleaded; “cannot so 
much pleasure be deferred? We are 
neither of us dressed for the sea.” 

[ looked with deprecation at her 
white shoulders and the little frill of 
tulle about her waist; but she would 
take no notice of my eyes. 

“Oh, what matters it now,” she ex- 
claimed despairingly, “now that he 
must know alk?” 

I could not see what the argument 
had to do with our fitness for cruising 
about the Mediterranean in such cos- 


tumes, 
“That who must know?” I asked. 






“My husband—is it not to him we 
go?” 

As it was the first I had heard of 
the gentleman, I could not say. I 
thought her mind a little insecure. 

“He who has been so good to me,” 
she continued tearfully, “who has so 
much trusted me’’—she contradicted 
both statements later—‘“who sleeps.” 

“Madame,” I urged, for the adven- 
ture was taking a warmer color, “would 
it not be a thousand pities to awaken 
him ?” 

“He must wake,” 
ly; “he shall be undeceived 

I had not the least doubt he would 
be. Husbands are. Their wives’ 
friends see to that. 

“But not too suddenly,” I tempo- 
rized. “Men have been killed by 
shocks less startling.” 

It occurred to me that, though this 
little surprise which the lady was so 
anxious to effect might not kill her 
husband, it might make him want to 
kill me; and I had no wish to take part 
in the Sicilian death rate. But my 
arguments went for nothing. 

“It is repentance,” she pronounced 
solemnly; “so it shows itself.” 

So it most unmistakably does; be- 
ing the worst-mannered thing in crea- 
tion, and about the most selfish. 

“And what has a boat to do with all 
this?” I asked helplessly. 

“In that we go to him,” she replied. 

“Out to sea?” 

She nodded. 

“Does the gentleman, then, live in 
Africa?” I inquired, with empty hu- 
mor. 

“Upon the Giacinto.” 

“The gunboat ?” 

“He commands,” 
wry pride. 

“IT see! And we go to board her 
after midnight, without the counter- 
sign; to get shot at, very likely, to 
wake up half the crew, and then, when 
we've an audience he can appreciate, 
to rouse the commander, kneel on the 
deck, and tell him before all his men 
that you’ve made a fool of him.” 

She heard me placidly. 

“Si!” she said, with a resigned smile, 
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as though it were the pleasantest pro- 
gramme in the world. 

“Oh, very well, then,’ I exclaimed, 
striding off with her, “let’s put it 
through if it appeals to you like that.” 

As we passed out of the square to- 
ward the Cala, the old shallow harbor, 
between Santa Maria of the Chain— 
which used to close the entrance—and 
the grim, dark houses which overshad 
ow it, my figurante stopped, and turned 
to me. 

“You do not inquire?” she said, in 
an injured tone. 

I quoted a proverb, an old French 
saw, on the fate of the curious. 

She shook her head. With its 
weight of tawny hair, which broke de 
lightfully over the whitest forehead, it 
was as pretty a head as one could wish 
to see. 

“No,” she sighed, “you are not sim- 
patico.” 

I was not, as a matter of fact; not, 
at least, to her preposterous expedi- 
vion. 

I explained that I might be consid- 
ered too modest to propose the honor 
of her confidence ; and succeeded, final- 
ly, in persuading her to debit any ap- 
parent lack of interest to my English 
manners. She then told me how she 
had come to stay with certain cousins 
in Palermo, while her husband, who 
was engaged on some service or other 
upon the coast, made it his headquar- 
ters. That she was a Parisian, though 
he was from Cagliari. I could picture 
him, with coal-black, bushy hair and 
beard, high cheek bones, and long, 
dark, hot-tempered eyes. 

“Un homme sans fard,” she ex- 
plained, without sympathy for giddy 
ways, who had forbidden her the ball; 
but she, overpersuaded by her cousin, 
and trusting to her disguise, had dared 
to disobey him, 

“Husbands were made for that,” I 
suggested. But she would not hear a 
word of it; indeed, fright had endowed 
her husband’s authority with such a 
halo that the earthquake seemed to her 
a special effort of Providence to shake 
her erring steps into the narrow way. 
“Le bon Dieu,’ she repeated, with 
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conviction, “il y a mis la derniére 
main.” 

Poor Providence, if he only were as 
we imagine him, would any gentleman 
lift a hat to him in the street? 

We went on toward the sea. 

In the Cala, not a boat was to be 
seen. That was not so exceptional, but 
it might have had a quieting effect on 
my companion, 

It had not. She turned briskly to 
the left, to make the circuit of the har- 
bor, and, to insure an equal rate of 
progress, she took me by the hand. 

“Where are we going?” I asked sub- 
missively. 

“Beyond Castellamare,” she replied. 
“Always one may find boats there.” 

“Yes,” I admitted—I knew the kind 
of boat. “But they’re not fragrant.” 

“Oh, that matters not at all,” she 
said. 

The Piazza Carbone, which skirts 
the harbor, had a gleaming surface. 

“Water!” she exclaimed. 

“Sea water,” I amended significantly. 

But she merely turned into the Fon- 
deria, and led me round behind the 
houses onto the piazza of the castle, 
and, so, past the ruins of the old fort, 
to the beach beyond it. 

There | had at least the compensa- 
tion of her bewilderment. 

There were boats certainly, a black 
barrier of them. Boats on end, boats 
upside down, and boats in fragments; 
spars, decks, stern posts,  strakes, 
pitched together in crushed confusion. 

We walked in silence down the line 
of wreckage. 

“Heaven,” I said reflectively, echoing 
her piety, “has put the finishing 
touches here, too.” 

She did not reply. 

“Where now?” I demanded. 

“To the Borgo,’ she replied stub- 
bornly. 

“Dear lady,” I protested, ‘there 
hasn't been a rowing boat on the Borgo 
since you were born.” 

But she would accept only the evi- 
dence of her eyes. 

At the end of her resources, she 
stood beside me, leaning on the low 
stone wall, locking across the port to 
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the Lantern Battery and the crowd of 
shipping moored within the mole. 

It made, against the blue night sky, 
a dense, dark tangle between the break- 
water and the shore, amid which lights 
flitted like fireflies in a bush; the whole 
port seemed alive with them. 

“They wake,” said my companion. 

“Who wouldn't,” I replied, “when 
an earthquake calls the. hour?” 


She was silent for a moment, then 
caught my arm at the elbow. 

“The Sanita!” she cried. 

[ groaned, 

“It is there that we should go,” she 


said. 

I knew it was. I hired a boat there 
every morning from which to bathe. 

“One might be found there very 
likely,” I admitted. 

She looked up at me sharply. 

“It seems that you know but little 
of Palermo.” 

“Very little, indeed,” I said. 

So we went back again about the Ca- 
la, and, by the way, I suggested that, 
having left my wrap on the piazza, I 
might fetch it for her. 

She looked at me suspiciously. 

“T do not need it,” she said shortly. 

“We are going to sea,” I replied im- 
passively; “the good God alone knows 
when we return; but, soon or late, the 
dawn comes to all, and then——” I 
shrugged my shoulders. 

So she was persuaded, and we turned 
aside into the square. My wrap, how- 
ever, we did not find, it having been 
requisitioned already; but on the steps 
of the palace I picked up a splendid 
opera cloak of white brocade, edged 
with fur, which robed my companion 
to the feet. She nestled into it, clasp- 
ing its great Medici collar about her 
little throat, and I walked on beside 
her, with a sense of assuaged propriety, 
to the Porta Felice, outside which the 
Sanita stands. 

Of the boat which I always used, 
only the saxboard and gunwale were 
visible above water, but a heavier one, 
with huge sweeps, rigged in barbarous 
fashion upon a pin, which lay near the 
raft, uninjured, I got, with some labor, 
into the sea; my companion, her hands 


clasped beneath her chin, expressing a 
gentle enthusiasm in my vigor. 

Entering it, she halted, with one hand 
in mine, and her toe feeling daintily at 
the thwart. 

“So rash, to trust myself to it—and 
to you,” she said plaintively. 

“T can’t think why you do it,” I re- 
turned, with candor, as I hung out the 
sweeps. 

It was the first word of sense she 
had spoken, and it announced a change. 
Hitherto, she had remembered only her 
wrong as a married woman; she began 
now to recollect her rights as a pretty 
one. The finishing touches of Provi- 
dence were not sufficient, after all. 

She flung back the cloak from her 
shoulders, and, though the white silk 
made a charming background for her 
pink figure, it only emphasized the 
failure of my efforts in an opposite di- 
rection. 

“The sea air chills,” I remarked sig- 
nificantly ; “it is well to be protected.” 

“Chills!” she exclaimed, bending for- 
ward to alter the elastic about her 
ankle. “Pheu! I[ burn.” 

Of course, if she did, there was no 
more to be said, so I pulled out—and 
pulling it was—along the antemurale 
to the entrance of the port. Before 
us was the open sea. 

“Which way now?” I said. 

She peered out over the oily black 
water to a distant glimmer upon the 
sea, where the riding lights of some 
half dozen vessels floated above waver- 
ing reflections in orange and red and 
green. 

“Confess 
suggested. 

She smiled. 

“One has always an idea,” she re- 
plied dreamily. “If the nearest is 
wrong, it is the least wrong.” 

I looked across my shoulder at the 
lights again. 

They told one as much of their rela- 
tive distance as did the stars. I put 
the boat’s head at the middle of them, 
and sent her along again. 

For some time there was silence be- 
tween us, save for the splash of the 
sweeps. Then the little figure in the 
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stern sighed—sighed audibly, and, set- 
ting her chin in one hand, she planted 
an elbow on the gunwale, and looked 
out disconsolately across the sea. 

“I’m sorry,” I said, “but this barge 
wasn’t built for pace.” 

“[T did not think of that,” she replied 
absently. 

“Of what, then?” I inquired. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Of me?” 

“Yes,” she said, “of you.” 

“Ah!” I breathed. “Why depress 
yourself, signora? Think of something 
cheerier; of your husband, for in- 
stance.” 

She gave a little vindictive shake of 
her head. 

“Why should I owe all this to you?” 
she said angrily. 

“Come to that,” I answered, “why 
should the honor of your company be 
bestowed on me?” 

“You do not care for it,” she said 
sharply. “You are an Englishman, yes! 
And you will do everything, therefore, 
everything I demand. Vous voules ris- 
guer le tout pour le tout. But you 
will be glad to have it done; and you 
will not care that it is done for me.” 

If one must be killed it is certainly 
more exhilarating to die for a pretty 
woman than for a plain one, and in- 
finitely easier, to boot. 

“How should I care?’ I said. “You 
efface yourself. It is not a woman that 
I row, but a penitent, a devotee. You 
do not speak of yourself, of your suf- 
ferings, your fatigues; but of duties, 
of repentance, of all that sort of hor- 
ror; and of your husband. You do not 
treat me as a man, but as an agent, a 
machine. When I ask you to remove 
your mask——”’ 

“You have not asked me,” she inter- 
posed quickly. 

As a matter of fact, I don’t remem- 
ber that I had; but I shrugged my 
shoulders. 

“You see, signora,” I sighed, “you 
forget even your affronts. I mean so 
little to you as that.” 

“You have not asked me,” she per- 
sisted doggedly. 

‘Be it as you will,” I answered, with 
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resignation, “but have you forgotten al- 
ready that I ask you. now?” 

She made no answer, sitting rigid, 
with her averted head looking away 
from me across the water. I stopped 
rowing. 

“Is it three times one must ask a 
favor in this country you have wed?” 

She did not turn to me. 

“It is not you that asks, but polite- 
ness.” 

“An  Englishman’s politeness!” *I 
laughed. “Surely not! He is silent 
unless he wants.” 

She gave a little sniff of derision. 

“Pray, how much does he want it?” 

“Enough to take it if it is not 
granted him.” 

“Poof!” she said. 

So I had to leave my thwart, and, 
sitting beside her in the stern, lifted 
the loops of the mask from behind her 
ears. 

They were exquisite ears, and the 
loops, being hidden in the golden hair 
which curled about them, were more 
difficult to free than I had foreseen. 

Then, as she still declined to let me 
see her face, I took her little head in 
niy hands, and turned it round. 

It proved to be bewilderingly pretty, 
despite the fixed eyes which refused to 
look at me; and, for safety’s sake, I 
would have set it free at once, had it 
not still expressed a determined aver- 
sion against my fingers. To acquiesce 
in that would have been bad manners, 
so I held it where I could see it until 
it agreed to stay there of its own ac- 
cord, 

\fter that, and it was not done in a 
moment, things went more smoothly. 
We found topics of interest uncon- 
nected with the expedition—which was 
unable to make, for the moment, any 
alarming headway—and I repaired, 
with the sundry diamond pins about 
her person, the damage wrought in that 
fierce flight from death. 

One of the tiny brooches revealed 
her name, Clarice, and she agreed to 
my use of it, considering the unconven- 
tional fashion in which it had been 
acquired. And names, with their de- 
lusive touch of personality, always 
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seem to extend an intimacy. Indeed, 
her fanciful enunciation of mine al- 
most amounted to an indiscretion. 

She explained to me the making of 
her costume, and sighed that I had not 
seen its earliest hours; but I could as- 
sure her that at any hour it was mem- 
orable enough. 

She sighed again; but I think she 
had sufficient proper vanity to believe 
her beauty independent of what it 
wore, especially when it wore so little. 

We must have sunk deep in talk, 
for neither noticed how far we had 
drifted till the green gleam of a star- 
board light fell across our eyes, anda 
long, low, white hull slid slowly past 
us on the water. 

“It is the Comtesse Véry’s yacht,” 
whispered Clarice, as I crawled for- 
ward to the sweeps. 

“Shall I hail her?” I asked mischie- 
vously, before I pulled away. 

“Nom d'unc——” she began excit- 
edly, under her breath; then added, 
indifferently, with a shrug: “Certain- 
ly, yes—if you wish it.” 

“I thought they might be able to tell 
us where the gunboat is,” I explained. 

“Perhaps!” she said. “You can in- 
quire if it interests you to know.” 

“On your behalf, signora.” 

“Certainly,” she murmured. 
could then be rid of me.” 

“T could then restore you to your 
husband.” 

“He sleeps.” 

“So I beggec 

“And now?” 

“Now we shall awaken him, I sup- 
pose. 

“No, no, stupid! 
me still?” 

“Well, it’s rather late, isn’t it, to be- 
gin again? What have we come out 
here for?” 

“My faith!” she exclaimed, a trifle 
irritably. “Is it for me to tell you 
that ?” 

I certainly thought it was. 
went on: 

“And, I suppose, except we find him, 
you will consider wasted this little voy- 
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“Well,” I said, “we won’t have done 
what we came out for, will we?” 

She shrugged her shoulders, 

“How shall I tell for what you have 
come out?” 

“T came out for you, Clarice.” 

“Eh bien,’ she sighed, “you have 
me—what more ?” 

“Two hours, I hope. 
dawn.” 

She lifted her eyes to mine with a 
glance in which a puzzled comprehen- 
sion gave place to the incitement of a 
mock-serious reproach. 

“The Englishman is but a saint for 
ten minutes,” she murmured sadly. 

“He can’t find a Frenchwoman to 
keep his saintship company as long as 
that,” I said. 

“Does he regret?” she smiled. 

I don’t think I succeeded in per- 
suading her during the next two hours 
that he did; and, indeed, she was such 
a delightful little sinner that it was 
impossible to persuade oneself. 

Though we remained till daybreak 
upon the water, the commander of the 
Giacinto was not disturbed, and when 
we landed she took the tiny name- 
brooch from the front of her dress, 
and pinned it in my coat. 

That is, I grieve to say, my only 
souvenir of that curious night; for, 
though I insisted on walking with her 
to her cousins’ house, and was intro- 
duced as her preserver to anxious rela- 
tives, in the early dawn, and with a 
good deal of picturesque and quite un- 
recognizable detail, | met her only once 
more before I left Palermo, and was 
then acknowledged in a fashion to 
which I could not respond. 

She was walking with the man, as 
IT supposed, whom we had sought upon 
the sea in vain, and with her eyes lifted 
in burlesque adoration to her escort, 
she gave me an astounding wink; a 
form of salutation peculiar, she had in- 
formed me, to the high world of Eng- 
land, 

I am afraid the wink amused me. It 
was sO quaint a commentary on her 
solemn adoption of the earthquake as 
the finishing touch of Providence to 
her propriety. 
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CHAPTER XXI. “T am sure you will like them,” said 
Truxton, wondering whether she were 

a vast, lofty divinely secreted in one of the gr 

apartment, regal in heavily draped window recesses. 
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its subdued lights. had been in this room but recently. 

An enormous, golden. subtle, delicate, enchanting perfume 

bed with gorgeous’ that he had n ticed earlier in the even- 
Y hangings stcod far ing—ah, he would never forget it! 
V4 down the room. So The prince’s le rs were now hanging 


Au tnexgied niet huge was this royal over the edge of the bed. His eyes 
NII Conch that Truxton were dancing with excitement; sleep 
at first overlooked the figure sitting was momentarily routed. 





bolt upright in the middle of it. The “Say, Mr. Kine I wish I was going 
tiny occupant called out in*‘a very with you to find Uncle Jack. You will 
sleepy voice: find him, won’t you? I’m going to 

“Here I am, Mr. King. Gee, I hate say it in my prayers to-night and 








a bed as big as this, They just make every night. They won't hardly let me 
me sleep in it.” leave this room. It’s rotten luck. | 

\n old woman advanced ~~ the want to fight, too.” 
head of the couch and motioned * “We are all fichting for you, Prince 
ton to approach. Robin.” 

“¥ am deeply honored, your high- “T want you to find —_ Jack, Mr 
ness,” said the visitor, bowing very King,” went on Bobby eagerly. “And 
low. Through the windows he could tell him I di “i mean it +: hen I ban- 
see motionless soldiers standing guard ished him th« day. I really an 
in the badeony. truly didn’t.” Te was having diffi- 

“Come over here, Mr. King, Nurse culty in keeping back the tears. 
won't let me get up. Excuse my “T shall deliver the message, your 
nighty, will apn please? I’m to have highness,” said Truxton, his heart go- 
pajamas next \ inter.” ing out to the unhappy youngster. 

‘ruxton advanced to the side of the “Rest assured of that, please. Go to 
bed. Hi had swept the room in sleep and dream that I have found hi 
search of the one person he | bringing him back to you. The 
most to see of all in the world. An dream will come true.” 
old male servitor was drawing the cur- “Are 1 sure?” brightening per- 
tains at the lower end of ceptibly. 

Ise tl “Positivels 


There was no one else there 
the nurse. They seemed ways do what they say 
ne of the furnishings of this room as they will,” he boy, his eves snap- 
if they had been fixtures from the be- ping. ‘“Here’s something for you to 
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lucky stone. It always gives good luck. 
Of course, you must promise to bring 
it back to me. It’s a omen.” 

He unclasped his small fingers; in 
the damp palm lay one of those pe- 
culiarly milky, half-transparent peb- 
bles, common the world over and of 
value only to small, impressionable 
boys. Truxton accepted it with pro- 
found gravity. 

“T found it last fourth of July when 


we were celebrating out there in the 


park. I’m always going to have a 
fourth of July here. Don’t vou lose 
it, Mr. King, and you'll have good 
luck. Baron Dangloss says it’s the 
luckiest kind of a stone. And when 


you come back, Mr. King, I’m going to 
knight you. I'd do it now, only Aunt 
Loraine says you'd be worrying about 
your title all the time and might be 
*stracted from your mission. I’m going 
to make a baron of you. That's higher 
than a count in Graustark. Vos Engo 
is only a count.” 

Truxton started. He looked nar- 
rowly into the frank, engaging eyes of 
the boy in the nighty. 

“IT shall be overwhelmed,” he said. 
Then his hand went to his mouth in 
the vain effort to cover the smile that 
played there. 

“My mother used to say that Amer- 
ican girls liked titles,” said the prince, 
with ingenuous candor. 

“Yes?” He hoped 
eavesdropping. 

“Nurse said that I was not to keep 
you long, Mr. King,” said the prince 
ruefully. “I suppose you are very busy 
getting ready. I just wanted to give 
you my lucky stone and tell vou about 
being a baron. I won't have any luck 
till you come back. Tell Mr. Hobbs 
I’m thinking of making him a count. 
You’re awful brave, Mr. King.” 

“Thank you, Prince Robin. May I 
——” He glanced uneasily at the dis- 
tant nurse. “May I ask how your 
Aunt Loraine is feeling?” 

“She acted very funny when I sent 
for you. I’m worried about her.” 

“What did she do, your highness ?” 

“She rushed off to her room. I 
think, Mr. King, she was getting ready 


that she was 


You see, she’s in 


to cry or something. 
trouble.” 

“In trouble?” 

“Yes. I can’t tell you about it.” 

“She’s worried about her brother, of 
course—and you.” 

“T just wish I could tell you—no, I 
won't. It wouldn’t be fair,” Bobby said, 
checking himself resolutely. “She's 
awful proud of you. I’m sure she likes 
you, Mr. King.” 

“I’m very, very glad to hear that.” 

Bobby had great difficulty in keep- 
ing his most secret impressions to him- 
self. In fact, he floundered painfully 
in an attack on diplomacy. 

“You should have seen her when 
Uncle Caspar came in to say you were 


going off to find her brother. She 
cried. Yes, sir, she did. She kissed 
me and—-—— But you don’t like to 


hear silly things about girls, do you?” 

“T’ve heard enough to make me want 
to do something very silly myself,” said 
Truxton, radiant. “I—I don’t suppose 
I could—er—see your Aunt Loraine 
for a few minutes?” 

“T think not. She said she just— 
now, you mustn’t mind her, Mr. King 
—she just couldn’t bear it, that’s all. 
She told me to say she’d pray for you 
and—— Oh, Mr. King, I do hope she 
won't marry that other man!” 

Truxton bent his knee. “Your high- 
ness, as it seems I am not to see her, 
and as you seem to be the very best 
friend I have, I should very much like 
to ask a great favor of you. Will you 
take this old ring of mine and wish 
it on her finger just as soon as I have 
left vour presence?” 

“How did you know she was coming 
in again?” in wide-eyed wonder. “Ex- 
cuse me. I shouldn’t ask questions. 
What shall I wish?” 

It was the old ring that had come 
from Spantz’s shop. The prince 
promptly hid it beneath the pillow. 

“T’ll leave that to you, my best of 
friends.” 

“T bet it'll be a good wish, all right. 
I know what to wish.” 

“T believe you do. Would you mind 
giving her something else from me?” 
He hesitated before venturing the sec- 
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by a 


warm, sweet impulse, stepped forward, 
took the boy’s face between his eager 
and pressed a kiss 
“Give her that from me, will 
Prince Robin Goodfellow ? 
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p-eved 
nurse. 


bless you,” 


Your 


is waiting for me, up there 


“Oh, 
my love 


I—I need 


Hobbs in a state 


right to 


devil are 
there’s no 
of the 





had been 


looked 
joke. 
n, per- 
a short 
afternoon. 
where 
castle 
under, 
I will 
old gates 
sk 
3? 


log,” said 


ascades 


through 














the gate. There is a space of at least 
a foot below the bottom of the gate, 
which hasn’t been opened in “fifty 
years, I’m told. A good swimmer can 
wriggle through, d’ye see? That lets 
him out into the little canal that con- 
nects with the river. Then——” 

“T see!” cried Quinnox, “It can 
done! No one will be watching at 
that point.” 

The sky was overcast, the night .as 
black as ebony. The four men left the 
officers’ quarters at one o'clock, mak ing 
their way to the historic old gate in th 
glen below the castle. Arriving at 
the wall, Truxton King briefly whis- 
pered his plans. 

“You remember, Colonel Quinnox, 
that the stream is four or five feet deep 
here at the gate. “The current has 
washed a deeper channel under the 
iron-bound timbers. The gates are 
perhaps two feet thick. For something 
like seven or eight feet from the bot- 
tom they are so constructed that the 
water runs through an open network 
of great iron bars. Now, Hobbs and 
I will go under the gates, in the old 
clothes you have given us. When we 
are on the opposite side, we'll stick 
close by the gate and you may pass our 
dry clothes out between the bars above 
the surface of the water. Our guns, 
the map, and the food, as well. It’s 
very simple. Then we'll drop. down 
the canal a short distance and change 
our clothes in the underbrush. Hobbs 
knows where we can procure horses, 
and he knows a trusty guide on the 


1 £ 4] ] 


other side of the city. So-long, col- 


= 


ec 


onel. I'll see vou later.” 

“God be with you,” said Quinnox 
fervently. The four men shook hands 
‘ing slipped water with- 


ent’s hesitation. 





“Rig after me, Hobbs,” he said, 
and then his head went unde1 
A minute later he and Hobbs wer 





on the outside of the gate, gasping for 
breath. Standing in water to their 
necks, Quinnox and Haddan passed 
the equipment through the barred 
openings, There were whispered 
good-bys, and then two invisible heads 
bobbed off in the night, wading in the 
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swift-flowing canal up to their chins. 
Swimming would have been danger- 
ous on account of the noise. 

Holding their belongings high above 
their heads, with their hearts in their 
mouths, King and the Englishman felt 
their way carefully along the bed of 
the stream. Not a sound was to be 
heard, except the barking of dogs in 
the distance. The stillness of death 
hung over the land. So still, that the 
almost imperceptible sounds they made 
in breathing and moving seemed like 
ereat volumes of noise in their tense 
ears. 

A hundred yards from the gate, they 
crawled ashore and made their way up 
over the steep bank into the thick, wild 
underbrush. 

“Quietly now, Hobbs. Let us get 
out of these duds. ’Gad, they're like 
ice. From now on, Hobbs, you lead 
the way. I'll do my customary act of 
following.” 

Hobbs was shivering from the cold. 
“T say, Mr. King, you’re a wonder, 
that’s wot you are. Think of going 
under those bally gates!” 

“That’s right, Hobbs. 
but don’t talk.” 

They stealthily stripped themselves 
of the wet garments and, after no end 
of trouble, succeeded in getting into 
the dry substitutes. Then they lowered 
the wet bundles into the water and 
quietly stole off through the brush, 
Hobbs in the lead, intent upon striking 
the King’s Highway a mile or two 
above town. It was slow, arduous go- 
ing because of the extreme caution re- 
quired. A wide détour was made by 
the canny Hobbs—wider, in fact, than 
the impatient American thought wholly 


Think of it, 


necessary. In time, however, they 
came to the highway. 
“Well, we’ve got a start, Hobbs. 


We'll win out, just as I said we would. 
Easy as falling off a log.” 

“T’m not so blooming sure of that,” 
said Hobbs. Hegwas recalling a recent 


flight along .this very road. ‘We're 
a long way from being out of the 
woods.” 

“Don’t be a kill-joy, Hobbs. Look 


at the bright side of things.” 


“I'll do that in the morning, when 
the sun’s up,” said Hobbs, with a sigh. 
“Come along, sir. We take this path 
here for the upper road. It’s a good 
two hours’ walk up the mountain to 
Rabot’s, where we get the horses.” 

All the way up the black, narrow 
mountain path, Hebbs kept the lead. 
King followed, his thoughts divided 
between the blackness ahead and the 
single, steady light in a certain win- 
dow now far behind. He had seen the 
lighted window in the upper balcony 
as he passed the castle on the way to 
the gate. Somehow he knew she was 
there saying good-by. 

At four o'clock, as the sun reached 
up with his long red fingers from be- 
hind the Menastery Mountain, Truxton 
King and Hobbs rode away from Ra- 
bot’s cottage high in the hills, refreshed 
and sound of heart. Rabot’s son rode 
with them, a sturdy, loyal lad who 
had leaped joyously at the chance to 
serve his prince. Undisturbed, they 
rode straight for the passes below St. 
Valentine’s. Behind and below them 
lay the sleeping, restless, unhappy city 
of Edelweiss, with closed gates and 
unfriendly, sullen walls. There reigned 
the darkest fiend that Graustark, in all 
her history, had ever come to know. 

Truxton King had slipped through 
his fingers with almost ridiculous ease. 
So simple had it been, that the two 
messengers, gloating in the prospect 
ahead, now spoke of the experience as 
if it were the most trivial thing in 
their lives. They mentioned it casu- 
ally; that was all. 

Now, let us turn to John Tullis and 
his quest in the hills. It goes without 
saying that he found no trace of his 
sister or her abductors. For five days 
he scoured the lonely, mysterious 
mountains, dragging the tired but loyal 
hundred about at his heels, distracted 
by fear and anguish over the possi- 
ble fate of the adored one. On the 
fifth day, a large force of Dawsbergen 
soldiers, led by Prince Dantan him- 
self, found the fagged, dispirited 
American and his half-starved men en- 
camped in a rocky defile in the heart 
of the wilderness. 




















That same night a Graustark moun- 
taineer . passed the sentinels and 
brought news of the disturbance in 
Edelweiss. He could give no details. 
He only knew that there had been se- 
rious rioting in the streets and that 
the gates were closed against all com- 
ers. He could not tell whether the 
rioters—most of whom he took to be 
strikers—had been subdued or whether 
mob-law prevailed. He had been asked 
to cast his lot with the strikers, but 
had refused. For this, he was driven 
away from his home,’ which was 
burned. His wife and child were now 
at the monastery, where many persons 
had taken refuge. 

In a flash it occurred to John Tullis 


that Marlanx was at the bottom of 
this devilry. The abduction of Lo- 
raine was a part of his plan! Prince 


Dantan advised a speedy return to the 
city. His men were at the command 
of the American. Moreover, the prince 
himself decided to accompany the 
troops. 

Before sunrise, the command, now 
five or six hundred strong, was pick- 
ing its way down the dangerous moun- 
tain roads toward the main highway. 
Fifteen miles below Edelweiss, they 
came upon the company of soldiers 
sent out to preserve order in the rail- 
road camps. 

The officer in charge exhibited a doc- 
ument, given under the hand and seal 
of Baron Dangloss, directing him to 
remain in command of the camps un- 
til the strikers, who were unruly, could 
be induced to resume work once more. 
This order, of course, was a forgery, 
designed to mislead the little force 
until .Marlanx saw fit to expose his 
hand to the world. It had come by 
messenger on the very day of the riot- 
ing. The messenger brought the cas- 
ual word that the government was ar- 
resting and punishing the lawless, and 
that complete order would hardly be 
established for several days at the out- 
side. He went so far as to admit that 
an attempt on the life of the prince 
had failed. Other reports had come to 
the camps, and all had been to the ef- 
fect that the rioting was over. The 
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strikers, it seemed, were coming to 
terms with their employers and would 
soon take up the work of construction 


once more. All this sufficed to keep 
the real situation from reaching the 
notice of the young captain; he was 
obeying orders and awaiting the re- 
turn of the workmen. 

The relief that swept into the souls 
of the newly arrived company was 
short-lived. They had gone into camp, 
tired, sore, and hungry, and were pre- 
paring to take a long-needed rest before 
taking up the last stage of their march 
toward the city. John Tullis was now 
in feverish haste to reach the city, 
where least he might find a com- 
munication from the miscreants, de- 
manding ransom. He had made up his 
mind to pay whatever they asked. 
Down in his heart, however, there was 
a restless fear that she had not fallen 
into the hands of ordinary bandits. He 
could not banish the sickening dread 
that she was in the power of Mar- 
lanx, to whom she alone could pay the 
ransom exacted. 


lardly had the men thrown them- 
selves from their horses, when the 
sound of shooting in the distance 


struck their ears. Instantly the entire 
force was alert. A dozen shots were 
fired in rapid succession; then, single 
reports far apart. The steady beat of 
horses’ feet was now plain to the at- 
tentive company. There was a quick, 
incisive call to arms; a squad stood 
ready for action. 

The clatter of hoofs drew nearer; 
a small group of horsemen came thun- 
dering down the defile. Three minutes 
after the firing was first heard, sen- 
tries threw their rifles to their shoul 
ders and blocked the approach of the 
riders. 

A wild, glad shout went up from the 
foremost horseman. He had pulled 
his beast to his haunches almost at 
the muzzle of the guns. 

“Tullis!” he shouted, waving his hat. 

John Tullis ran toward the excited 
group in the road. He saw three men, 
one of whom was shouting his name 
with all the power in his lungs. 


“Thank God, we’ve found you!” 
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cried the horseman, swinging to the 
ground despite the proximity of 
strange rifles. ‘Put up your guns! 
We're friends!” 

“King!” exclaimed Tullis, suddenly 
recognizing him. A moment later they 
were clasping hands. 

“This is luck! We find you almost 
as soon as we set out to do so. Glory 
be! You’ve got a fair-sized army, too. 
We'll need ’em—and more.” 

“What has happened, King? Where 
have you been? We looked for you 
after your disap e 

“That’s ancient history,” 





interrupted 


the other. “How soon can you get 
these troops on the march? There’s 


not a moment to be lost.” 

“Good God, man, tell me what it is 
—what has happened? The prince? 
What of him?” cried Tullis, grasping 
King’s arm in the clutch of a vise. 

“He sends his love and rescinds the 
order of exile,” said King, smiling. 
Then seriously: “Marlanx has taken 
the city. It was all a game, this get- 
ting rid of you. MHe’s superstitious 
about Americans. There was bomb- 
throwing in the square and a massacre 
afterward. The prince and all the 
others are besieged in the castle. I'll 
tell you all about it. Hobbs and I 
are the only men who have got away 
from the castle alive. We left last 
night. Our object was to warn you in 
time to prevent an ambush. You've 
got to save the throne for Prince 
Robin. Ill explain as we go along. I 
may as well inform you right now that 
there’s a big force of men waiting for 
you in the ravine this side of the mon- 
astery. We saw them. Thank God, 
we got to you in time. You can now 
take ’em by surprise and—whiff! 
They'll run like dogs. Back here a 
couple of miles we came upon a small 
gang of real robbers. We had a bit 
of shooting and—I regret to say—no 
one was bagged. I’d advise you to 
have this force pushed along as rapidly 
as possible. I have a message from 
your sister, sir.” 

“Loraine? Where is she, King?” 


“Don’t tremble like that, old man. 
She’s 


safe enough—in the castle. Oh, 





it was a fine game Marlanx had in his 
mind,” 

While the troopers were making 
ready for the march, Truxton King 


. and Hobbs related their story to eager, 


horrified groups of officers. It may 
be well to say that neither said more 
of his own exploits than was abso- 
lutely necessary to connect the series 
of incidents. Prince Dantan marveled 
anew at this fresh demonstration of 
Yankee courage and ingenuity. King 
graphically narrated the tale from be- 
ginning to end. The full force of the 
amazing tragedy was brought home to 
the pale, half-dazed listeners. There 
were groans and curses and bitter cries 
of vengeance. John Tullis was 
crushed; despair was written in his 
face, anguish in his eyes. 

What was to become of the prince? 

“First of all, Tullis, we must de- 
stroy these scoundrels who are lying in 
wait for you in the ravine,” said Prince 
Dantan. “After that you can be in a 
position to breathe easily while collect- 
ing the army of fighters that Mr. King 
suggests. Surely, you will be able to 
raise a large and determined force. 
My men are at Prince Robin’s dis- 
posal. Captain Haas may command 
them as his own. I deplore the fact 
that J may not call upon the entire 
Dawsbergen army. Marlanx evidently 
knows our laws. Our army cannot go 
to the aid of a neighbor. We have 
done so twice in half a century, and 
our people have been obliged to pay 
enormous indemnity. But there are 
men here. I am here. We will not 
turn back, Mr. Tullis. My people will 
not hold me at fault for taking a hand 
in this. I shall send messengers to 
the princess; she, of course, must 
know.” 

The battalion, augmented by the mis- 
guided company from the deserted 
railroad camps, moved swiftly into the 
defile, led by young Rabot. Truxton 
King rode beside the brother of the 
girl he loved, uttering words of cheer 
and encouragement. 

“King, you do put new courage into 
me. You are surcharged with hope 
and confidence. By Heaven, I believe 
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we can drive out that damned beast 
his dogs. We will do it!” 

“There’s a chap named Brutus. I 
ask special permission to kill him. 
That’s the only request I have to 
make.” 

“IT very strongly oppose the appeal 
to Grand Duke Paulus. We must act 
decisively before that alternative is 
forced upon the unhappy Halfont. It 


was Perse’s scheme, months ago. 
Perse! Confound him, I believe he has 
worked all along to aid——” 


Hold on, Tullis,” interrupted King 
soberly. “I wouldn’t say that if I 
were you. The duke was wounded by 
the dynamiters, and I understand he 
lies on his bed and curses Marlanx 
from morning till night. He prays 
constantly that his daughter may be 
freed from the old scoundrel.” 

‘The Countess Ingomed le—has any- 
thing been heard from her?” asked 
Tullis. He had been thinking of her 
for days—and nights. 

“Well, nothing definite,” said King 
evasively. He was reminded at this 
moment of his own love affair. Seized 
by the boldest impulse that had ever 
come to him, he suddenly blurted out: 
‘Tullis, I love your sister, I have 
loved her from the beginning. All that 
has happened in the last week has 
strengthened my adoration. I think 
she cares for me, but—but—- 

“My dear Mr. King, I’m sorry——” 
‘gan Tullis, genuinely surprised. 

“But it seems that she’s promised 
to marry Vos Engo. I'll tell you how 
it er Then he related the 
episode of the rout in Castle Avenue. 
“Tt’s all wrong for her to marry that 
hap. If she hasn’t been bullied into 
it before we get back to her, I’d like to 
know if you won't put a stop to his 
lamned impudence. What right has 

ch a fellow as Vos Engo to a good 
\merican girl like Loraine? None 

hatever. Besides, I’m going to fight 
him when we’re through fighting Mar- 
lanx. I want you as my second. Can’t 
say whether it will be swords, pistols, 
knuckles. I hope you'll oblige me. 
As a matter of fact, I had two pri- 
mary objects in looking you up out 
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here in the hills. First, to ask you for 
Loraine; second, to engage you as my. 
second.” 

Tullis was silent for a while. 7 
he said, pes ap serenely: “King, I have 
looked with some favor upon Vos 


my 


ei 


Engo. I thought she liked him. He 
isn’t a bad fellow, believe me. I want 
Loraine to be happy. As _ for this 
promise to him, I'll talk that over with 
her—if God permits me to see her 
again! I shall allow her to choose, 
King. You or Vos Engo—the one 
she loves, that’s all. As for seconding 
you, I am at your service.” 

King beamed. “That means, I take 
it, that you want me to win at least 
one of the contests. Well,” with hi 
whimsical, irresistible smile, “it won't 
be necessary to try for the other if 
Vos Engo pie me in this one.” 

“You will never know the extent of 
my gratitude, ‘Kee: You have saved 
her from a hellish fate. I shall be dis- 
appointed in her if she does not choose 
you. I owe you a debt of gratitude al- 
most as great for saving that dear lit- 
tle boy of—ours. I shall not forget 
what you have done—never ! 

Early in the afternoon the force un- 
der Captain. Haas was divided into 
three companies, for strategic pur- 
poses. The plan to surprise and defeat 
the skulkers in the ravine had been 
carefully thought out. Two = strong 
companies struck off into the hills; the 
third and weakest of the trio kept the 
road, apparently marching straight into 
the trap. Signals had been arranged. 
At a given sign the three parties were 
to swoop down upon the position held 
by the enemy. 

Several hours passed. The troop in 
the hduieooad prepared to camp just 
below the treacherous pass in which 
the ambush was known to be laid. 
Scouts had located the confident ras- 
cals in the ravines above the highway. 
or the news that their prey was ap- 


é 
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proaching, they were being rapidly 
rushed into position at the head of the 
pass. 


Shortly before sunset, the troop in 
the road began to. advance, riding reso- 
lutely into ‘the ravine. Even as the 
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gloating, excited desperadoes prepared 
to open fire from their hidden position 
at the head of the pass, their pickets 
came running in with the word that 
two large forces were drawing in on 
them from the north and east. 

The trappers were trapped. They 
realized that they had been outgener- 
aled, and they understood their de- 
ficiencies. Not a man among them 
knew the finer points of warfare. They 
were thugs and roustabouts and _ ill- 
omened fellows who could stab in the 
back; they were craven in the face of 
an open peril. 

There were few shots fired. The 
men in ambuscade tried to escape to 
the fastnesses of the hills. Some of 
them stood ground and fought, only to 
be mowed down by the enemy; others 
were surrounded and made captive; 
but few actually succeeded in evading 
the troopers. -All were ready to sue 
for mercy and to proclaim their will- 
ingness to divert allegiance from dic- 
tator to crown. Herded like so many 
cattle, guarded like wolves, they were 
driven cityward, few, if any of them, 
exhibiting the slightest symptom of re- 
gret or discomfiture. In fact, they 
seemed more than philosophic; they 
were most jovial. These were soldiers 
of fortune, in the plainest sense. It 
mattered little with whom they were 
allied or against whom they fought, so 
long as the pay was adequate and 
prompt. 

Indeed, the leaders of the party—of- 
ficers by grace of lucky tosses—be- 
nignly proffered the services of them- 
selves and men in the movement to 
displace Count Marlanx. 

“He cannot hold out,” said the evil- 
faced captain in cool derision. “He 
cannot keep his promises to us. So 
why should we cut our own throats? 
All we ask is transportation to Austria 
after the job’s over. That’s where 
most of us came from, your excel- 
lencies. Count on us, if you need us. 
Down with Marlanx!” 

“Long live Prince ” — Three- 
fourths of them stopped there because 
they did not even know the name of 
the little ruler. 








CHAPTER XXII. 


From the highlands below the mon- 
astery, Captain Haas and his men were 
able to study the situation in the city. 
The impractability of an assault on any 
one of the stubborn, well-guarded 
gates was at once recognized. A force 
of seven hundred men, no matter how 
well-trained or determined, could not 
be expected to surmount walls that 
had often withstood the attack of as 
many thousands. The wisdom of de- 
laying until a few thousand loyal, 
though poorly armed, countrymen 
could be brought into play against the 
city appealed at once to Prince Dan- 
tan and John Tullis. 

Withdrawing to an unexposed cut 
in the hills, safe from the shells that 
might be thrown up from the fortress, 
they established their camps, strongly 
entrenched and practically invulner- 
able against any attack from below. 
Squads of men were sent without de- 
lay into the hills and valleys to call 
the panic-stricken, wavering farmers 
into the fold. John Tullis headed the 
company that struck off into the well- 
populated Ganlook district. 

Marlanx, as if realizing the nature 
of the movement in the hills, began a 
furious assault on the gates leading to 
the castle. The watchers in the hills 
could see as well as hear the conflict 
that raged almost at their feet, so to 
speak. They cheered like mad when 
the motley army of the usurper was 
frustrated in the attempt to take the 
main gates. From the walls about the 
park, Quinnox’s men, few as they 
were, sent such deadly volleys into the 
streets below that the hordes fell back 
and found shelter behind the homes of 
the rich. With half an eye, one could 
see that the rascals were looting the 
palaces, secure from any opposition on 
the part of the government forces; 
through the glasses, scattered crowds 
of men could be seen carrying articles 
from the houses; more than one of the 
mansions went up in flames as the day 
grew old and the lust of the pillagers 
increased. 

The next morning, Captain Haas an- 

















nounced to his followers that Marlanx 
had begun to shell the castle. Big 
euns in the fortress were hurling great 
shells over the city, dropping them in 
the park. On the other hand, Colonel 
Quinnox during the night had swung 
three Gatling guns to the top of the 
wall; they were stationed at intervals 
along the wall, commanding every 
point from which an assault might be 
expected. It was a well-known fact 
that there was no heavy ordnance at 
the castle. All day long, Marlanx’s 
men, stationed in the upper stories of 
houses close to the walls, kept up a 
constant rifle fire, their bullets being 
directed against the distant windows of 
the castle. That this desultory fusillade 
met with scant response at the hands of 
Quinnox, was quite apparent to the un- 
easy, champing watchers near the mon- 
astery. 

“Marlanx will not begin the actual 
bombardment until he knows that Tul- 
lis is drawing together a formidable 
force,” prophesied Prince Dantan. 

“But when he does begin the real 
shelling!’ mourned Truxton King, 
chafing like a lion under the deadly in- 
action. “I can’t bear the thought of 
what it means to those inside the cas- 
tle. He can blow it to pieces over their 
heads. Then, from the housetops, he can 
pick them off like blackbirds, It’s aw- 
ful! Is there nothing that we can do, 
prince? Damn it all, I know we can 
force a gate. And if we once get in 
where those cowardly dogs are lording 
it, you'll see ‘em take the walls like 
steeplechasers.” 

“My dear Mr. King,” said Prince 
Dantan calmly, “you don’t know Colo- 
nel Quinnox and the House Guard. The 
Quinnoxes have guarded Graustark’s 
rulers for I don’t know how many gen- 
erations. History does not go back so 
far, I fear. You may depend on it, 
there will be no living guardsmen in- 
side those walls when Marlanx lays his 
hands on the prince.” 

That night recruits from the farms 
and villages began to straggle into the 
camp. They were armed with rifles, 
ordinary shotguns, and antique “blun- 
derbusses,” swords, staves, and aged 
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lances. All were willing to die in the 
service of the little prince; all they 
needed was a_ determined, capable 
leader to rally them from the state of 
utter panic. They reported that the 
crown foragers might expect cheerful 
and plenteous tribute from the farmers 
and stock growers. Only the moun- 
taineers were hostile. 

The army now grew with astonishing 
rapidity. The recruits were not fight- 
ing men in a military sense, but their 
hearts were true and they hungered 
for the chance to stamp out the evil 
that lay at their feet. By the close of 
the second day, nearly three thousand 
men were encamped above the city. 
Late that night John Tullis rode into 
camp at the head of a great company 
from the Ganlook province. He had 
retaken the town of Ganlook, seized 
the fortress, and recruited the entire 
fighting strength of the neighborhood. 
More than that, he had unlimbered and 
conveyed to the provisional camp two 
of the big guns that stood above the 
gates at the fortress. There had been 
a dozen skirmishes between the regu- 
lars and roving bands of desperadoes. 
A savage fight took place at Ganlook 
and another in the gap below the 
witch’s -hut. In both of these san- 
guinary affrays, the government forces 
had come off victorious, splendid omens 
that did not fail to put confidence into 
the hearts of the men. 

Marlanx trained two of his big guns 
on the camp in the hills.. From the 
fortress he threw many futile shells to- 
ward their place of shelter. They did 
no damage; instead of death, they 
brought only laughter to the scornful 
camp. Under cover of night, the two 
Ganlock cannon were planted in a posi- 
tion commanding the southeastern 
city gate. It was the plan of the new 
besiegers to bombard this gate, tearing 
it to pieces with shot. When their 
force was strong enough offensively, 
an assault would be flung against this 
opening. Drill and discipline were 
necessary, however, before the attempt 
could be made. In the present chaotic, 
untrained condition of their forces, an 
assault would prove not only ineffectual 
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but disastrous. Day after day, the re- 
cruits were put through hard drill un- 
der the direction of the regular officers. 
Every day saw the force increased. 
This made hard work for the drill mas- 


ters. The willingness of the recruits, 
however, lessened the task consider- 
ably 
ably. 


The knowledge that Marlanx had no 

ig guns except those stationed in the 
fortress was most consoling to Tullis 
and his friends. He could not destroy 
l vith shell, except by 
He could drop shells 
into the castle, but to hit a gate twenty 
feet wide? Never! Field ordnance 
was unknown to this country of moun- 
tains. 

The Iron Count’s inability to destroy 
the castle gates made it feasible for the 
men in the hills to devote considerable 
more time to drill and preparation than 
they might have sacrificed if the con- 
were the reverse. They were 
confident that Quinnox could hold the 
castle for many days. With all this 
in mind, Captain Haas and Prince 
Dantan beat down the objections of 
the impatient Americans; the work of 
preparation against ignominious fail- 
ure went on as rapidly as possible. 
Haas would not attack until he was 
ready, or it became absolutely certain 
that the men at the castle were in dire 
need. 

Signaling between the castle and the 
hills had been going on for days. , The 
absence of the “wigwag”’ system made 
it impossible to convey intelligible mes- 
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chance. 


‘litions 


sages. 

Truxton King was growing haggard 
from worry and loss of sleep. He could 
not understand the abominable, 
nal procrastination. He was of a race 
that did things with a dash and on the 
of the moment. His soul sick- 
ened day by day. John Tullis, equally 
unhappy but more philosophical, often 
found him seated upon a rock at the 
top of the ravine, an unlighted pipe in 
his eyes intent upon the 


crimi- 


Spur 
put 


his fingers, 
castle. 
“Cheer up, King. Our 
” he was wont to say. 
“T’ve just got to do something, 


hazy 


will 


time 


come,” 


Tul- 
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lis. This standing around is killing 
Dn a 

aw ad + would teanoad: “Don’t 
me.” Again he would respond: “Don't 


forget that I love some one down th 
old man. Maybe she’s worrying about 
me, as well as about you.” 

Once he gave Mr. Hobbs a 
frightful tongue lashing and was aiter- 
ward most contrite and apologetic. 
Poor Hobbs had been guilty of asking 
if he had a headache. 

Truxton was 
scouting expeditions, sim] 


poor 
| TY 





assigned to several 
ply to provide 
-him with action and diverting excite- 
ment, One of these expediti 
termined it f 
the city through the railroad yards 
cause of the trestlework and 
cade of freight cars at the gap in 
wall. 
They had been in camp for a week. 
The strategists had practically decided 
that the assault could be made within 
a day or All was in readiness 
or as near as it could be—and all was 
enthusiasm and excitement. 

“Tf Haas puts it off another day, 


the impo 


wo, 


I’m going to start a round robin, what- 
ever that is,” said Truxton. As he said 
it to a Dawsbergen officer who could 
not understand English, it is doubtful 


if that gentleman’s polite nod of ac 
quiescence meant unqualified approval 
of the project. 

At first they had built no fires at 
night. Now the fe was so 
ble that this precaution was 
sary. The was chi 
were tents 


yrce ormida- 
unneces- 
ll, and ther 
of the troop- 


air 


for but a few 


ers. The fires in the ravine always 
were surrounded by great circles of 
men, eagerly discussing the coming 
battle. At the upper end of the ravine 
were the tents of th facers, Pri 
Dantan, and John Tullis. The latter 
shared his with King and Mr. Hobb 
Up here, the circle about the kindl 
pile of burning logs was small, sel 
and less demonstrative. Here they 
smoked in silence most of the time, 
each man’s thoughts delivered to h 
self, 

Above on the jutting rock sat the 
disconsolate, lovesick Truxton. It was 


the night befor 


e 
on the gates. The guns 


the proposed assault 


vere 1m poOsi- 
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tion and the cannonading was to begin 
at daybreak. He was full of the bitter- 
ness of doubt and misgiving. Was she 
in love with Vos Engo? Was the 
count’s suit progressing favorably un- 
der the fire of the enemy? « Was his 
undoubted bravery having its effect 
upon the wavering susceptibilities of 
the distressed Loraine? 

Here was he, Truxton King, idle 
and useless for more than a week, be- 
yond range of the guns of the foe, 
while down there was Vos Engo, in 
the thick of it, at the side of the girl 
he loved in those long hours of peril, 
able to comfort her, to cheer her, to 
fight for her. It was maddening. He 
was sick with uncertainty, consumed 
by jealousy. His pipe was not out 
now ; he was smoking furiously. 

The sound of a voice in sharp com- 
mand attracted his attention. One of 
the sentries in the road below the el- 
bow of the ridge had stopped some one 
who was approaching the camp. There 
was a bright moon, and Truxton could 
see other pickets hurrying to join the 
first. A few moments later, the tres- 
passers were escorted through the 
lines and taken directly to headquar- 
ters. A man and two women, King 
observed. Somewhat interested, he 
sauntered down from his lonely boul- 
der and joined the group of officers. 

John Tullis was staring hard at the 
group approaching from the roadway. 
They were still outside the circle of 
light, but it was plain to all that the 
newcomers were peasants. The women 
wore the short red skirts and the 
pointed bonnets of the lower classes. 
Gaudy shawls covered their shoulders. 
One was tall and slender, with a bear- 
ing that was not peasant-like. It was 
she who held Tullis’ intense, unbeliev- 
ing gaze until they were well inside the 
firelight. She walked ahead of her 
companions. Suddenly he sprang for- 
ward with a cry of amazement. 

It was the Countess Ingomede. 

Her arrival created a sensation. In 
a moment she was in the centre of an 
amazed circle of men. Tullis, after his 
first low, eager greeting at the edge of 
the fire circle, drew her near to the 
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warmth-giving flames. Prince Dantan 
and Captain Haas threw rugs and 
blankets in a great heap for her to sit 
upon. Every one was talking at once. 
The countess was smiling through her 
tears. 

“Make room for my maid and her 
father. They are colder and more fa- 
tigued than I,” she said, lifting her 
tired, glorious eyes to John Tullis, who 
stood beside her. “We have come from 
Balak. They suffered much, that | 
might enjoy the slender comforts I was 
so ready to share with them.” 

“Thank God, you are here,” he said 
in low, intense tones. She could not 
mistake the fervor in his voice, or 
the glow in his eyes. Her wondrous, 
vellowish orbs looked steadily into his, 
and he was satisfied. They paid trib- 
ute to the emotion that moved him to 
the depths of his being. Love leaped 
up to him from those sweet, tired 
eves; leaped with the unerring force 
of an electric current that finds its 
lodestone in spite of mortal will. 

“T knew you were here, John. I am 
not going back to Count Marlanx. It 
is ended.” 

“IT knew it would come, Ingomede. 
You will let me tell you how glad I am 
—some day?” 

“Some day, when I am truly, wholly 
free from him, John. I know what 
you will say, and I think you know 
what I shall say in reply.” Both un- 
derstood and were exalted. No other 
word passed between them touching 
upon the thing that was uppermost in 
their minds. 

Food was provided for the wayfar- 
ers, and Tullis’ tent was made ready 
for the countess and her maid. 

“Truxton,” said he, “we will have to 
find other quarters for the night. I’ve 
let my apartment—furnished.” 

“She’s gloriously beautiful, John,” 
was all that Truxton said, puffing 
moodily at his pipe. He was thinking 
of one more beautiful, however. “I 
suppose you'd think it a favor if I’d 
pot Marlanx for you to-morrow.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter whether he’s pot- 
ted or not, my friend. She will not go 
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back to him. He will have to find an- 
other prisoner for his household.” 

Truxton’s. thoughts went with a 
shudder to the un derground room and 
the fair prisoner who had shared it 
with him. The dread of what might 
have been the fate of Loraine Tullis— 
or what might still be in store for her 
—brought cold chills over him. He 
abruptly turned away and sat down at 
the outer edge of the group. 

The countess’ story was soon told. 
Sitting before the great fire, sur- 
rounded by eager listeners, she related 
her experiences. Prince Dantan was 
her most attentive listener. 

She had been seized on the night of 
the bail as she started across her fa- 
ther’s garden. Before sunrise she was 
well on her way to Balak in charge of 
three of the count’s most faithful 
henchmen. As for the messages that 
were sent to Edelweiss, she knew noth- 
ing of them, except the tes st, which she 
had managed to get through with the 
assistance of Josepha’s father. She 
was kept a close prisoner in a house 
just outside of Balak, and came to 
learn all of the infamous projects of 
her husband. At the end of ten days her 
maid was sent to her from Edelweiss. 
She brought the news of the calamity 
that had befallen the city. It was then 
that she determined to break away from 
her captors and try to reach the Mon- 
astery of St. Valentine, where protec- 
tion would be afforded her for the time 
being. After several days of ardent 
persuasion, she and Josepha prevailed 
upon the latter’s father to assist them 
in their flight. Not only was he per- 
suaded, but 7 the end he journeyed 
with them through the wildest country 
north of Gaulook. They were four 
ys in covering the distance, partly 
on foot, partly by horse. Near the city 
they heard of the presence of troops 
near the monastery. Farmers’ wives 
told them of the newly formed army 
and of its leaders. She determined to 
make her way to the camp of those 
who would dest troy her husband, eager 
to give them any assistance that her 
own knowledge of Marlanx’s plans 
might provide. 


Many details are omitted in this brief 
recital of her story. Perhaps it is well 
to leave something to the imagination. 

One bit of information she gave 
created no end of consternation among 
the would-be deliverers of the city. It 
had the effect of making them all the 
more resolute; the absolute necessity 
for immediately regaining control in 
the city was forced upon them. She 
told them that Count Marlanx had 
lately received’ word that the Grand 
Duke Paulus was likely to intervene 
before many days, acting on his own 
initiative, in the belief that he could 
force the government of Graustark t 
e railway privileges so much 
esired by his country. Marlanx real 
ized that he would have to forestall 
wily grand duke. If he were in abso- 
lute control of the Graustark gover 
ment when the Russian appeared, 
and he alone would be in a position t 
deal with the situation. Unless the 
castle fell into his hands beforehand, 
insuring the fall of the royal house and 
the ministry, the grand duke’s natural 
inclination would be to first befriend 
the hapless prince and then to demand 
recompense in whatsoever form he saw 
fit. 

“The grand duke may send a large 
force of men across the border at any 
time,” said the countess in conclusion. 
“Count Marlanx is sure to make a de- 
cisive assault as soon as he hears that 
the movement has begun. He _ has 
hopes of starving them out, thus sav- 
ing the castle from destruction, but as 
that seems unlikely, his shells will scon 
begin to rain in earnest upon the dear 
old I 

Truxton King was listening with 
wide-open ears. As she finished this 
dreary prediction, he silently arose to 
his feet and, without a word to any 
one, stalked off in the darkness. Tul- 
is looked after him and shook his head 
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“T’ll be happy on that fellow’s ac- 
count when daybreak comes and we 
are really at it,” he said to Prince 
Dantan, who knew something of King’s 
affliction. 

jut Truxton King was not there at 
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When he strode out of the 


daybreak. 
camp that night, he left it behind for- 
ever. 
The 
communicate with the occupants of the 
castle had been the source of great dis- 


unfortunate lack of means to 


tress to Captain Haas. If the defend- 
ers could be informed as to the exact 
hour of the assault from the outside, 
they could do much toward its speedy 
success by making a fierce sortie from 
behind their own walls. A quick dash 
from the castle grounds would serve 
to draw Marlanx’s attention in that di- 
rection, diminishing the force that he 
would send to check the onslaught at 
the gates. But there was no means of 
getting word to Colonel Quinnox. His 
two or three hundred men would be 
practically useless at the most critical 
period of the demonstration. 

Truxton King had all this in mind 
as he swung off down the moyntain 
road, having stolen past the sentries 
with comparative ease. He was smil- 
ing to himself. If all went well with 
him, Colonel Quinnox would be able 
to rise to the occasion. If he failed in 
the daring mission he had elected to 
perform, the only resulting harm would 
be to himself; the plans of the besieg- 
ers would not suffer. 

He knew his ground well by this 
time. He had studied it thoroughly 
from the forlorn boulder at the top of 
the ravine. By skirting the upper 
walls, on the mountainside, he might, 
in a reasonably short space of time, 
reach the low woodlands north of the 
castle walls. The danger from Mar- 
lanx’s scouts outside the city was not 
great; they had been scattered and 
beaten by Haas’ recruiting parties. He 
stood in more danger from the men he 
would help, they who were the watch- 
ful defenders of the castle. 

It must have been two o’clock when 
he crossed the King’s Highway, a mile 
or more above the northern gates, and 
struck down into the same thick un- 
dergrowth that had protected him and 
Hobbs on a memorable night not long 
before. 

At three o’clock, a dripping figure 
threw up his hands obligingly and 
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laughed with exultation when con- 
fronted by a startled guardsman inside 
the castle walls and not more than 
fifty yards from the water gates. 

He had timed his entrance by the 
sound of the guardsman’s footstep on 
the stone-protecting wall that lined the 
little stream. When he came to the 
surface inside the water gate, the sen- 
try was at the extreme end of his 
beat. He shouted a friendly cry as he 
advanced toward the man, calling out 
his own name. 

Ten minutes later he was standing in 
the presence of the haggard, nerve- 
racked Quinnox, pouring into his as- 
tonished ears the news of the coming 
attack. While he was discarding his 
wet clothing for others, preparations 
for the sortie were getting under way. 
The colonel lost no time in routing out 
the sleeping guardsmen and reserves, 
and in sending commands to those al- 
ready on duty at the gates. The quick 
rattle of arms, the rush of feet, the 
low cries of relief, the rousing of 
horses, soon usurped the place of 
dreary, deadly calm. 

When the sun peeped over the lofty 
hills, he saw inside the gates a rest- 
less, waiting company of dragoons, 
ready for the command to ride forth. 
Worn, haggard fellows who had slept 
but little and who had eaten scarcely 
anything for three days; men who 
would have starved to death. Now 
they were forgetting their hunger and 
fatigue in the wild, exultant joy of the 
prospect ahead. 

Meantime, King had crossed the 
grounds with Colonel Quinnox, on the 
way to the castle. He was amazed, 
almost stupefied by the devastation that 
already had been wrought. Trees were 
down; great, gaping holes in the 
ground marked the spots where shells 
had fallen; the plaza was an almost im- 
passable heap of masonry and soil, torn 
and rent by huge projectiles. * But it 
was his first clear view of the castle 
itself that appalled the American. 

A dozen or more balls had crashed 
into the facade. Yawning fissures, gi- 
gantic holes marked the path of the 
ugly messengers from Marlanx. Nearly 
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all of the windows had been wrecked 
by riflemen who shot from the roofs of 
palaces in and about the avenue. Two 
of the smaller minarets were in ruins; 
a huge pillar in the lower balcony was 
gone; the terrace had been plowed up 
by a single ricocheting shell. 
Great God!” gasped King. 
frightful !” 
“They began 


"Te i5 


bombarding yesterday 
afternoon. We were asked to surren- 
der at three o'clock. Our reply 
brought the shells, Mr. King. It was 
terrible.’ 

“And the loss of life, colonel?” 
manded the other breathlessly. 

“After the first two or three shells, 
we found places of shelter for the 
prince They are in 


de- 


and his friends 


the stone tower beyond the castle, 
overlooking what still remains of the 
ancient moat. Ah, there are no falter- 
ing hearts here, King. The most 
glorious courage instead. Count Vos 
E1 ngo guards the prince and the ladies 


of the household. 
that we feared 


Alas, it was hunger 
the most. To-day we 
should have resorted to horse’s flesh. 
There was no other way. We knew 
that relief would come some day. John 
Tullis was there. We had faith in him 
and in vou. And now it is to-day! 
This shall be our day, fhank God! 
Nothing can stand before us!” 

“Tuilis ‘is very anxious about his 
sister,” ventured Truxton. 

Quinnox looked straight ahead, but 
smiled. 

“She is the pluckiest of them all.” 

“Ts she well?” 


“Perhaps a trifle thin, sir, that is all. 
[ dare say that is due to bec of 
nourishment, although the prince and 
his closest associates were the last to 


feel deprivation.” 

“How does the prince take all this, 
colonel ?” 

“As any prince of Graustark would, 


ir 
oll. 


There is no other way. It is in 
the blood.” 
a or little chap! 

“He will rejoice to know that you 
have found his lucky stone so effective. 
The prince has never wavered in his 
loyalty to that pebble, sir 


Together they entered the castle. In- 
side there were horrid signs of destruc- 
tion, particularly off the balconies. 
“No one occupies the upper 
the castle now, sir.” 
Attendants sped to the tower, shout- 
ing the battle tidings. No compunc- 
tion was felt in arousing the 


part of 


ie aia 
sleeping 


household. <As a matter of fact, there 
was no protest from the eager ladies 
and gentlemen who hurried forth to 


o 
hear the news, 

The prince came tumbling down the 
narrow iron stairs from his room 
above, shouting jo Truxton 
King. No man ever was so welcome. 
He was besieged with 
ee and praises. 
of Perse, hol 
Rindly erecting for 
streamed down the old 
when King told him of his 
safe arrival in the friendly camp. 

Truxton pic! ked the prince up in his 
arms and held him close to his breast, 
patting his back all the while, his heart 
so full that he ep not speak. 


ously to 


questions, hand- 
Even the Duke 
bling on crt itches, had a 
cheeks 
daughter's 


“T knowed you’d come back,” Bobby 
kept crying in his ear. “Aunt Loraine 
said you wouldn’t, but I said you 


l 
would. I knowed it—I knowed it! 


And now you're going to be a baron, 


sure enough. Isn’t he, Uncle Caspar?” 

But Truxton was not listening to the 
ager prattle. He remembered after- 
ward that Bobby’s hands and face were 


hot with fever. 
ing at the narri 
and Loraine were descet 
The former was white and 
very weak. He leaned on the girl for 


Just now he 


staircase. 


was star- 
Vos Engo 


ding slow 





support. 
Count orere 1 the exp! 
tion. “V was shot last weel 
throug h the shoulder. He is too brave 
to give up, as you may see. It hap- 
pened on the terrace. There was an 


unexpected fusillade from the 1! 


tops. Eric placed himself between tl 

marksmen and Miss Tullis \ bullet 
that might have killed her instantly, 
struck him in the shoulder. They were 


fleeing to the balcony. He fell and she 
dragged him to a place of safety 
wound is not so 


serious as 
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have been, but he should be in bed. 
He, like most of us, has not removed 
his clothing in five days and nights.” 

King never forgot the look in Lo- 
raine’s eyes as she came down the 
steps. Joy and anguish seemed to com- 
bine themselves in that long, intense 
look. He saw her hand go to her 
heart. Her lips were parted. He knew 
she was breathing quickly, tremulously. 

The prince was whisjering in his 
ear: “Keep the lucky stone, Mr. 
King. Please keep it. It will surely 
help you. I gave her your kiss. She 
was happy—awful happy for a while. 
‘Nen the count he saved her from the 
bullet. But you just keep the lucky 
stone.” 

King put him down and walked di- 
rectly across to meet her. at the foot of 
the steps. 

She gave him her hands. The look 
in her tired eyes went straight to his 
heart. Vos Engo drew back, his face 
set in a frown of displeasure. 

“My brother?” she asked, without 
taking her gaze from his eyes. 

“He is well. He will see you to- 
day.” 

“And you, Truxton?” was her next 
question, low and quavering. 

“Unharmed and unchanged, Lo- 
raine,” he said softly. “Tell me, did 
Vos Engo stand between you and the 
fire from the 

“Yes, Truxton,” she said, dropping 
her eves as if in deep pain. 

“And you have not—broken your 
promise to him?” 

“No. Nor have I broken my prom- 
ise to you.” 

“He is a brave man. I can’t help 
saying it,” said the American, deep 
lines suddenly appearing in his face. 
Swiftly he turned to Vos Engo, ex- 
tending his hand. “My hand, sir, to a 
brave man!” 

Vos Engo stared at him for a mo- 
ment and then turned away, ignoring 
the friendly hand. A hot flush mounted 
to Loraine’s brow. 

“This is a brave man, too, Eric,” she 
said very quietly. 

Vos Engo’s r2sponse was a short, 
bitter laugh. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Soon after five o’clock, a man in the 
topmost window of the tower called 
down that the forces in the hills were 
moving in a compact body toward the 
ridges below the southern gates. 

“Give them half an hour to locate 
themselves,” advised Truxton King. 
“They will move rapidly and strike as 
soon as the shells have leveled the 
gates. The proper time for your sortie, 
colonel, would be some time in advance 
of their final movement. You will in 
that way draw at least a portion of 
Marlanx’s men away from the heart of 
the city. They will come to the assist- 
ance of the gang bivouacked beyond the 
Duke of Perse’s palace.” 

One hundred picked men were to be 
left inside the castle gates with Vos 
Engo, prepared to meet any flank 
movement that might be attempted. 
Three hundred mounted men were se- 
lected to make the dash down Castle 
Avenue, straight into the camp of the 
sharpshooters. It was the purpose of 
the House Guard to wage a fierce and 
noisy conflict off the avenue and then 
retire to the castle as abruptly as they 
left it, to be. ready for Marlanx should 
he decide to make a final desperate ef- 
fort to seize their stronghold. 

King, fired by a _ rebellious zeal, 
elected to ride with the attacking party. 
His heart was cold with the fear that 
he was to lose Loraine, after all. The 
fairy princess of his dreams seemed 
farther away from him than ever. “I'll 
do what I can for the prince,” he said 
to himself. ‘“He’s a perfect little brick. 
Damn Vos Engo! I'll make him re- 
pent that insult. Every one noticed it, 
too. She tried to smooth it over, but 
—oh, well, what’s the use?” 

The dash of ‘the three hundred 
through the gates and down the avenue 
was the most spectacular experience in 
Truxton’s life. He was up with Quin- 
nox and General Braze, galloping well 
in front of the yelling troop. These 
mounted carbineers, riding as Bedouins, 
swept like thunder down the street, 
whirled into the broad, open arena be- 
yond the duke’s palace, and were upon 
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the surprised ruffians before they were 
fully awake to the situation. 

They came tumbling out of barns and 
sheds, clutching their rifles in nerve- 
less hands, aghast in the face of abso- 
lute destruction. It was all over with 


the first dash of the dragoons. The 
enemy, craven at the outset, threw 
down their guns and tried to escape 


through the alleys and side streets at 
the end of the common, Firing all the 
time, the attacking force rode them 
down as if they were so many dogs. 
The few who stood their ground and 
fought valiantly were overpowered and 
made captive by Quinnox. Less than a 
hundred men were found in the camp. 
Instead of retreating immediately to 
the castle, Quinnox, acting on the sug- 
gestion of the exhilarated King, kept 
up a fierce, deceptive fire for the bene- 
fit of the distant Marlanx. 

After ten or fifteen minutes of this 
desultory carnage, it was reported that 
a large force of men were entering the 
avenue from Regengetz Circus. Quin- 
nox sent his chargers toward this 
great horde of foot soldiers, but they 
did not falter as he had expected. On 
they swept, two or three thousand of 
them. At their head rode five or six 
officers. The foremost was Count 
Marlanx. 

The cannons were booming now in 
the foothills. Marlanx, if he heard 
them and realized what the bombard- 
ment meant, did not swerve from the 
purpose at present in his mind. 


Quinnox saw now that the Iron 
Count was determined to storm the 
gates, and gave the command to re- 


treat. Waving their rifles and shouting 
defiance over their shoulders, the dra- 
goons drew up, wheeled, and galloped 
toward the gates. 

Truxton King afterward recalled to 
mind certain huge piles of fresh earth 
in a corner of the common. He did 
not know what they meant at the time 
of. observation, but he was wiser in- 
side of three minutes after the whirl- 
wind brigade dashed through the 
gates. 

Scarcely were the massive portals 
closed and the great steel bars dropped 


into place by the men who attended 
them, when a low, dull explosion shook 
the earth as if by volcanic force. Then 
came the crashing of timbers, 
cracking of masonry, the whirring 
of a thousand missiles through 
the air. Before the very eyes of the 
stunned, bewildered defenders  dis- 
mounting near the parade ground, the 
huge gates and pillars fell to the 
ground. 

The gates had been dynamited! 

Then it was that Truxton King re- 
membered. Marlanx’s sappers had 
been quietly at work for days, drilling 
from the common to the gates. It was 
a strange that Marlanx 
should have chosen this day for his 
culminating assault on the castle. The 
skirmish at daybreak had hurried his 
arrangements, no doubt, but none the 
less were his plans complete. The ex- 
plosives had been laid during the night ; 
the fuses reached to the mouth of the 
tunnel, across the common. As he 
swept up the avenue at the head of his 
command, hawk-faced and with glitter- 
ing’ eyes, he snarled the command that 
put fire to the fuses. He was still a 
quarter of a mile away when the gates 
crumbled. With short, shrill cries, 
scarcely human in their viciousness, he 
urged his men forward. He and Bru- 


the 


coincidence 


tus were the first to ride up to the 
great hole that yawned where the 
gates had stood. Beyond, they could 
see the distracted soldiers of the prince 


forming in line to resist attack. 


A moment later, his vanguard 


streamed through the aperture and 
faced the deadly fire from the drive- 
way. 

Like a stone wall, the men under 


Quinnox stood their ground; a solid, 
defiant line, that fired with telling ac- 


curacy into the struggling horde. On 
the walls, two Gatling guns began to 
cackle their laugh of death. And still 
the: mercenaries poured through the 
gap, forming in haphazard lines und 
the direction of the maddened Iron 
Count. 


At last, they began to advance across 
the grassy meadow. When one man 
fell under the fire of the guardsmen, 

















another rushed into his place. Three 
times the indomitable Graustarkians 
drove them back, and as often did 
Marlanx drag them up again, exalted 
by the example he set. 

“Gad, he is a soldier,” cried Trux- 
ton, who had wasted a half dozen shots 
in the effort to bring him down. 
“Hello! There’s my friend Brutus. 
He’s no coward, either. Here's a try 
for you, Brutus.” 

He dropped to his knee, and took de- 
liberate aim at the frenzied henchman. 
The discovery that there were three 
bullets in Brutus’ breast when he was 
picked up, long afterward, did not af- 
fect the young man’s contention that 
his was the one that had found the 
heart. 

The fall of Brutus urged the Iron 
Count to greater fury. His horse had 
been shot from under him. He was 
on his feet, a gaunt demon, his back 
to the enemy, calling to his men to fol- 
low him as he moved toward the stub- 
born row of green and red. Bullets 
hissed about his ears, but he gave no 
heed to them. More than one man in 
the opposing force watched him as if 
fascinated. He seemed to be absolute- 
ly bullet proof. There were times when 
he stumbled and almost fell over the 
hodies of his own men, lying in the 
path. 

By this time his entire force was 
inside the grounds. Colonel Quinnox 
was quick to see the spreading move- 
ment on the extreme right and left. 
Marlanx’s captains were trained war- 
riors. They were bent on flanking the 
enemy. The commander of the guard 
gave the order to fall back slowly to- 
ward the castle. 

Firing at every step, they crossed 
the parade ground, and then made a 
quick dash for the shelter of the long 
balconies. They held this position for 
nearly an hour, resisting each succeed- 
ing charge of the now devilish foe. 
Time and again, the foremost of the 
attacking party reached the terrace, 
only to wither under the deadly fire 
from behind the balustrades. Mar- 
lanx, down in the parade ground, was 
fairly pushing his men into the jaws 
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of death. There was no question as 
to the’ courage of the men he com- 
manded. These were not the ruffians 
from all over the world. They were 
the reckless, devil-may-care moun- 
taineers and robbers from the hills of 
Graustark itself. 

Truxton King’s chance to pay his 
debt to Vos Engo came after one of 
the fiercest, most determined onsets. 
The young count, who had _trans- 
ferred his charges from the old tower 
to the strong north wing of the castle, 
had been fighting desperately in the 
front rank for some time. His weak- 
ness seemed to have disappeared en- 
tirely. As the foe fell back in the face 
of the desperate resistance, Vos Engo 
sprang down the steps and rushed after 
them, calling others to join him in the 
attempt to complete the rout. Near 
the edge of the terrace, he stopped. His 
leg gave way under him, and he fell 
to the ground. Truxton saw him fall. 

He leaped over the low balustrade, 
dropping his hot rifle, and dashed 
across the terrace to his rival’s assist- 
ance. A hundred men shot at him. 
Vos Engo was trying to get to his 
feet, his hand upon his thigh; he was 
groaning with pain. 

“It’s my turn,” shouted the Amer- 
ican. “Ill square it up, if I can. Then 
we're even!” 

He seized the wounded man in his 
strong arms, threw him over his shoul- 
der, and staggered toward the steps. 

“Release me, damn you!” shrieked 
Vos Engo, striking his rescuer in the 
face with his fist. 

“I’m saving you for another day,” 
said King, as he dropped behind the 
balustrade, with his burden, safe. A 
wild cheer went up from the lips of the 
defenders. 

“T pray God it may be deferred until* 
[ am capable of defending myself,” 
groaned Vos Engo, glaring at the other 
with implacable hatred in his eyes. 

“You might pray, for my preserva- 
tion, too, while you're at it,’ said 
Truxton, as he crept away to regain his 
rifle, 

There were other witnesses to Trux- 
ton’s rash act. In a lofty window of 
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the north wing, crouched a white-faced 
girl and a grim old man. The latter 
held a rifle in his tense, though feeble, 
hands. They had been there for ten 
minutes or longer, watching the battle 
from their eerie place of security. Now 
and then the old man would sight his 
rifle, and fire. A groan of anger and 
dismay escaped his lips after each at- 
tempt to send his bullet to the spot in- 
tended. The girl who crouched beside 
him was there to designate a certain 
figure in the ever-changing mass of 
humanity on the bloody parade ground. 
Her clear eyes sought for and found 
Marlanx; her unwavering finger 
pointed him out to the old marksman. 


She saw Vos Engo fall. Then a 
tall, well-known figure sprang into 
view, dashing toward her wounded 
lover. Her heart stopped beating. The 


blood rushed to her eyes. Everything 
before her turned red—a horrid, blur- 
ring red. With her hands to her tem- 
ples, she leaned far over the window 
ledge and screamed—screamed words 
that would have filled Truxton King 
with endless joy could he have heard 
them above the rattle of the rifles. 
“A brave act!” exclaimed the 
man at her side. “Who is he?” 
But she did not hear him. She had 
fallen back, and was gasping suppli- 
cation, her eyes set upon the old man’s 
face with a stare that meant nothing. 
The corner of the building had shut 
out the picture; it was impossible for 


old 


her to know that the man and his 
burden had reached the balcony in 
safety. Even now, they might be ly- 


ing on the terrace, riddled by bullets. 
The concentrated aim of the enemy 
had not escaped her horrified gaze. 
The cheering did not reach her ears. 

The old man roused her from the 
stupor of dread. He called her name 
several times in high, strident tones. 
Dully, she responded. Standing bolt 
upright in the window, she sought out 
the figure of Marlanx. 

“Ah,” groaned the old man, “they 
will not be driven back this time! 
They will not be denied. It is the last 
charge! God, how they come! Our 


men will be annihilated in—— Where 





is he? Now! Ah, I see! Yes, that 
is he! He is near enough now. I 
cannot miss him!” 

Marlanx was leading his men up to 
the terrace. A howling avalanche of 
humanity, half obscured by smoke, 
streamed up the slope. 

At the top of the terrace, the Iron 
Count suddenly stopped. His long 
body stiffened and then crumpled like 
a reed. A score of heavy feet tram- 
pled on the fallen leader, but he did 
not feel the impact. 

A bullet from the north wing had 
crashed into his brain. 

“At last!” shrieked the old man at 
the window. “Come, Miss Tullis, my 
work is done.” 

“He is dead, your grace?” 

“Yes, my dear,” said the Duke of 
Perse, a smile of relief on his face. 
“Come, let me escort you to the prince. 


You have been most courageous. 
Graustark shall not forget it. Nor 
shall I ever cease thanking you for 


the service you have rendered to me. 
I have succeeded in freeing my un- 
happy daughter from the vile beast to 
whom I sold her youth and beauty and 
purity. Come! You must not look 
upon that carnage!” 

Together they left the little room. 
As they stepped into the narrow hall 
beyond, they realized that the defend- 
ers had been driven inside the walls 
of the castle. The crash of firearms 
filled the halls far below; a deafening, 
steady roar came up to them. 

“Tt is all over,” said the Duke of 
Perse, hobbling across the hall, and 
throwing open the door to a room op- 
posite. 

A group of terrified women were 
huddled in the far corner of the spa- 
cious room. In front of them was the 
little prince, a look of terror in his 
eyes, but with the tiny sword clutched 
in his hand—a pathetic figure of cour- 
age and dread combined. The Duke 
of Perse held open the door for Lo- 
raine Tullis, but she did not enter. 
When he turned to call, she was half- 
way down the top flight of stairs, ra- 
cing through the powder smoke toward 
the landing below. 
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\t every step she was screaming, in 
the very agony of gladness: 

“Stand firm! Hold them! Help is 
coming! Help is coming!” 

\ last look through the window at 
the end of the hall had revealed to her 
the most glorious of visions. 

Red and green troops were pouring 
hrough the dismantled gateway, their 

‘ses surging over the ugly ground 
and débris as if possessed of the 
fabled wings. 

She had seen the rear line in the 
ing forces hesitate and then turn 
neet the whirlwind charge of 

the cavalrymen. Her brother was out 

ere, and all was well. She was cry- 
ng the joyous news from the head of 
the grand stairway when Truxton King 
‘aught sight of her. 

Smoke writhed about her slim, in- 
piriting figure. Her face shone 
through the drab fog like an undimmed 
tar of purest light. He bounded up 
the steps toward her, drawn as by a 
magnet against which there was no 
uch thing as resistance. 

He was powder-stained and grimy; 
there was blood on his face and shirt 
front. 

“You are shot,” she cried, clutch- 
ing the post at the bend in the stairs. 
‘Truxton! Truxton!” 

“Not even scratched,” he shouted, 
as he reached her side. “It’s not my 

” He stopped short, even as he 
held out his arms to clasp her to his 
breast. “It’s some one else’s blood,” 
he finished resolutely. She swayed to- 
ward him, and he caught her in his 
arms. 

“T love you—oh, I love you, Trux- 
ton!” she cried, over and over again. 
He was faint with joy. His kisses 
spoke the adoration he would have 
cried out to her if emotion had not 
clogged his throat. 

“Eric?” she whispered, at last, draw- 
ing back in his arms, and looking up 
into his eyes, with a great pity in her 
own. “Is he—is he dead, Truxton?” 

“No,” he said gently. sadly hurt, 
but——”’ 

“He will not die? Thank God, 
Truxton. He is a brave—oh, a very 
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brave man.” Then she remembered 
her mission into this whirlpool of dan- 
ger. “Go! Don’t lose a moment, dar- 
ling! Tell Colonel Quinnox that Jack 
has come! The dragoons are——” 

He did not hear the end of her cry. 
A quick, fierce kiss, and he was gone, 
bounding down the stairs with great 
shouts of encouragement. 

Leaderless, between the deadly fires 
the mercenaries gave up the fight after 
a brief stand at the terrace. Six hun- 
dred horsemen plowed through them, 
driving them to the very walls of the 
castle. Here they broke and scattered, 


throwing down their arms and shout- 


ing for mercy. It was all over inside 
of twenty minutes 
The prince reigned again. 


Nightfall brought complete restora- 
tion of order, peace, and security in 
the city of Edelweiss. Hundreds of 
lives had been lost in the terrific con- 
flict of the early morning hours; hun- 
dreds of men lay on beds of suffer- 
ing, crushed and bleeding from the 
ther ] 
ui i 


ey had courted and received 


wounds y had c ved. 

“IT knowed we'd whip them,” 
shouted the prince, wriggling gleefully 
in John Tullis’ straining embrace half 
an hour after the latter had ridden 
through the gate. Tears streamed 
down the big man’s face. One arm 
held the boy, the other encircled the 
sister he had all but lost. In the Mon- 
astery of St. Valentine there was an- 
other woman, waiting for him to come 
to her with the news of a glorious vic- 
tory. Perhaps she was hoping and 
praying for the other news that he 
would bring to her, who knows? If 
he came to her with kisses, she would 
know, without being told in so many 
words. 

Truxton did not again see Loraine 
until late in the afternoon. He had 
offered his services to Colonel Quin- 
nox and had worked manfully in the 
effort to provide comfort for the 
wounded of both sides. General Braze 
was at work with his men in the open 
city, clearing away the ugly signs of 
battle. The fortress and tower were 
full of the prisoners of war. Baron 
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Dangloss, pale, emaciated, sick, but 
resolute, was free once more, and, with 
indomitable zeal, had thrown himself 
and his liberated men at once into the 
work of rehabilitation. 

It was on the occasion of the bar- 
on’s first visit to the prince, late in 
the day, that Truxton saw the girl he 
worshiped. 

Prince Robin had sent for him to 
appear in the devastated state cham- 
ber. Publicly, in the presence of the 
court and ministry, the little ruler pro- 
claimed him a baron, and presented to 
him a great seal ring from among the 
ancient crown jewels. 

“Say, Mr. King,” said Bobby, after 
he had called the American quite close 
to him by means of a stealthy crook- 
ing of his finger, “would you mind 
giving me my lucky stone? I don’t 
think you'll need it any longer. I will, 
I'm sure. You see, a prince has such 
a lot of things to trouble him. Wars 
and murders and everything.” 

“Thank you, Prince Robin,” 
King, placing the stone in the little 
hand. “I couldn’t have got on with- 
out it. May it always serve you as 
well.” 

“Noblesse oblige, baron,” said Prince 


said 


Robin gravely. “Hello!” in an ex- 
cited whisper. ‘“Here’s Baron Dan- 
gloss. He’s been in his own jail!” 


Truxton withdrew. Near the door, 
he met Loraine. She had just entered 
the room. There was a bright look of 
relief in her eyes. 

“Count Vos Engo has asked for you, 
Truxton,” she said, in a low voice. A 
delicate flush crept into her cheeks; a 
sudden shyness leaped into her eyes, 
and she looked away. 

“Loraine, have you told him?” 

“Yes. Iam so sorry for him. He is 
one of the bravest men I have ever 
known, Truxton, dear. And, as it is 


with all men of his race, love knew 
no reason, no compromise. But I 
have made him see that I—that I can- 


not be his wife. He knows that I love 
you.” 

“Somehow, darling, I’m sorry for 
him.” 


“He will not pretend friendship for 
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you, dear,” she went on painfully. “He 
only wants to thank you and to apolo- 
gize, as you did, not so long ago. And 
he wants to ask you to release him 
from a certain obligation.” 

“You mean our—our fight?” 

“Yes. He is to lose his right arm, 
Truxton. You understand how it is 
with him now.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Late that night it was reported at 
the castle that a large force of men 
were encamped on the opposite side of 
the river. A hundred camp fires were 
gleaming against the distant uplands. 

“The Grand Duke Paulus!” ex- 
claimed Count Halfont. “Thank God, 
he did not come a day earlier. We 
owe him nothing to-day—but yester- 
day! Ah, he could have demanded 
much of us. Send his messengers to 
me, Colonel Quinnox, as soon as they 
arrive in the morning. I will arise 
early. There is much to do in Grau- 
stark. Let there be no sluggards.” 

A mellow, smiling moon crept up 
over the hills, flooding the land with 
a serene radiance. Once more the 
windows in the castle gleamed bright- 
ly; low-voiced people strolled through 
the shattered balconies; others wan- 
dered about the vast halls, possessed 
by uncertain emotions, torn by the 
conflicting hands of joy and gloom. 
In a score of rooms, wounded men 
were lying; in others, there were dead 
heroes. At the barracks, standing 
dully against the distant shadows, 
there were many cots of suffering. And 
yet there was rejoicing, even among 
those who writhed in pain or bowed 
their heads in grief. Victory’s wings 
were fanning the gloom away; con- 
quest was painting an ever-widening 
streak of brightness across the dark, 
drear canvas of despair. 

In one of the wrecked approaches 
to the terrace, surrounded by frag- 
ments of stone and confronted by ugly 
destruction, sat a young man and a 
slender girl. There were no lights 
near them; the shadows were black 
and forbidding. This particular end 
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of the terrace had suffered most in 
the fierce rain of cannon balls. So 
great was the devastation here that 
one attained the position held by the 
couple only by means of no little dar- 
ing and at the risk of unkind falls. 
‘rom where they sat, they could see 
the long vista of lighted windows, and 
yet could not themselves be seen. 

His arm was about her; her head 
nestled securely against his shoulder, 
ind her slim hands were willing pris- 
oners in one of his. 
he was saying: “Truxton, dear, I 
did not love Eric Vos Engo. I just 
thought it was love. I never really 
knew what love is until you came into 
my life. Then I knew the difference. 
(hat’s what made it so hard. I had 
let him believe that I might care for 
him some day. And I did like him. 


, 


> 


So fees 

“You are sure—terribly sure—that 
| am the only man you ever really 
loved?” he interrupted. 

She snuggled closer. “Haven't I 
just told you that I didn’t know what 
it was until—well, until now ?” 

“You will never, never know how 
happy I am, Loraine!” he breathed in- 
to her ear, 

“I hope I shall always bring happi- 
ness to you, Truxton,” she murmured, 
faint with the joy of loving. 

“You will make me very unhappy if 
you don’t marry me to-morrow.” 

“T couldn’t think of it!” 

“I don’t ask you to think. If you 
do, you may change your mind com- 
pletely. Just marry me without think- 
ing, dearest.” 

“| will marry you, Truxton, when 
we get to New York,” she said, but 


not very firmly. He saw his advan- 
tage. 

“But, my dear, I’m tired of travel- 
ing.” 


It was rather enigmatic. “What has 
that to do with it?” she asked. 

“Well, it’s this way; if we get mar- 
ried in New York, we'll have to con- 
sider an extended and wholly obliga- 
tory wedding journey. If we get mar- 
ried here, we can save all that bother 
by bridal tripping to New York, in- 
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stead of away from it. And, what’s 
more, we'll escape the rice throwing 
and the old shoes and the _ hand- 
painted trunk labels. Greater, still; we 
will avoid a long and lonely trip across 
the ocean on separate steamers.” 

“We could go on the same steamer.” 

“Quite so, my dear. But don’t you 
think it would be nicer if we went as 
one instead of two?” 

“T suppose it would be cheaper.” 

“They say a fellow saves money by 
getting married.” 

“T hate a man who is always trying 
to save money.” 

“Well, if you put it that way, I'll 
promise never to save a cent. I’m a 
horrible spendthrift.” 

“Oh, you'll have to save, Truxton!” 

“How silly we are,” he cried, in 
utter joyousness. He held her close 
for a long time, his face buried in her 
hair. “Listen, darling; won't you say 
youll be my wife before I leave Grau- 
stark? I want you so much. I can't 
go away without you.” 

She hesitated. “When are you go- 
ing, Truxton? You—you haven't told 
me.” 

It was what he wanted. “I am go- 
ing next Monday,” he said promptly, 
As a matter of fact, he had forgotten 
the day of the week they were now 
living in. 

“Monday? Oh, dear!” 

“Will you?” 

“I—I must cable home first,’ she 
faltered. 

“That's a mere detail, darling. Ca- 


ble afterward. It will beat us home 
by three weeks. They'll know we're 
coming.” 


“T must ask John, really I musi, 
Truxton,” she protested faintly. 

“Hurray!” he shouted—in a whisper. 
“He is so desperately in love, he won't 
think of refusing anything we ask. 
Shall we set it for Saturday ?” 

They set it for Saturday without 
consulting John Tullis, and then fell 
to discussing him. 

“He is very much in love with her,” 
she said wistfully. 

“And she loves him, Loraine. They 
will be very happy. She’s wonderful.” 
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“Well, so is John. He’s the most 
wonderful man in all this world.” 

“IT am sure of it,” he agreed mag- 


nanimously. “I saw him talking with 
her and the Duke of Perse as I came 
out a while ago. They were going to 
the duke’s rooms up there. The duke 
will offer no objections. I think he'll 
permit his daughter to select his next 
son-in-law.” 

“How could he have given her to 
that terrible, terrible old man?” she 
cried, with a shudder. 

“She won't be in mourning for him 
long, I fancy. Nobody will talk of ap- 
pearances, either. She could marry 
Jack te-morrow, and no one would 
criticise her.” 

“Oh, that 
Truxton!” 

“But, my dear, he isn’t to have a 
funeral, so why not? They buried his 
body in quicklime this afternoon. No 
mourners, no friends, no tears! Hang 
it all, she’s foolish if she puts on any- 
thing but red.” 

“They can't be 


would be disgusting, 


married for—oh, 
ever so long,” she said, very primly. 

“No, indeed,” he said, with alacrity. 
But he did not believe what he said. 
If he knew anything about John Tul- 
lis, it would not be “ever so long” be- 
fore Prince Robin’s friend turned Ben- 


edict and husband to the mos’ noted 
beauty in all Graustark. 
“I shall be sorry to leave Grau- 


stark,” she said dreamily, after a long 
period of silent retrospection. “I’ve had 
the happiest year of my life here.” 

“T’ve had the busiest month of my 
life here. I'Ji never again say that the 
world is a dull place. And I'll never 
advise any man to go out of his own 
home city in search of the most ador- 
able woman in the world. She’s al- 
ways there, bless her heart, if he'll 
only look around a bit for her.” 

“But you wouldn’t have found me 
if you hadn’t come to Graustark.” 

“T shudder when I think of what 
might have happened to you, my 
Princess Sweetheart, if I hadn’t come 
to Edelweiss. No; I would not have 
found you.” Feeling her tremble in 
his arms, he went on, with whimsical 
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humor: “You would have been 
caten up by the ogre long before this. 
Or, perhaps, you would have succeeded 
in becoming a countess.” 

“As it is, I shall be a baroness.” 

“In Graustark, but not in New York. 
That reminds me. You'll be more than 
a baroness—more than a princess. You 
will be a queen. Don’t you catch the 
point? You will be Mrs, King.” 


oC od 


The Grand Duke Paulus was dis- 
tinctly annoyed. He had traveled many 
miles, endured quite a number of hard- 
ships, and all to no purpose. When 
dawn came, his emissaries returned 
from the city with the lamentable in 
formation that the government had 
righted itself, that Marlanx’s sensa- 
tional revolution was at an end, and 
that the regents would be highly hon- 
ored if his excellency could overlook 
the distressingly chaotic conditions at 
court and condescend to pay the castle 
a visit. The regents, the prince, and 
the citizens of Graustark desired the 
opportunity to express their gratitude 
for the manner in which he had vol- 
untarily—and unexpectedly—come to 
their assistance in time of trouble. The 
fact that he had come too late to ren- 
der the invaluable aid he so nobly in- 
tended, did not in the least minimize 
the volume of gratefulness they felt. 

The grand duke admitted that he 
was at sea, diplomatically. He was a 
fifth wheel, so to speak, now that the 
revolution was over. Not so much as 
the tip of his finger had he been able 
to get into the coveted pie. There was 
nothing for him to do but to turn round 
with his five thousand Cossacks and 
march  disconsolately across the 
steppes to an imperial railroad, where 
he could embark for home. However, 
he would visit the castle in a very in- 
formal way, extend his congratulations, 
offer his services—which he knew 
would be declined with thanks—and 
profess his unbounded joy in the dis 
covery that Graustark happily was so 
able to take care of herself. Inciden- 
tally, he would mention the bond is- 
sue; also, he would find the oppor 
tunity to suggest to the ministry that 
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his government still was willing to 
make large grants and _ stupendous 
promises if any sort of an arrange- 
ment could be made by which the sys- 
tem might be operated in conjunction 
with branch lines of the imperial roads. 

\nd so it was that at noon he rode 
in pomp and splendor through the city 
gates, attended by his staff and a rather 
overpowering bodyguard. His excuse 


the early call was delicately worded. 


said in his reply to the message 
mm the count that it would give him 
it pleasure to remain for some time 
the castle, were it not for the fact 





it he had left his own province in a 

ous state of unrest; it was impera- 

e that he should return in ad 
of the ever-possible and always popu- 
ir uprising. Therefore, he would pay 
his respects to his serene highness, and 

¢ leave to depart for his own land 
ithout delay. 

\s he rode from Regengetz Circus 
ito Castle Avenue, a small knot of 

imerican tourists crowded to the curb 
nd bent eager, attentive ears to the 
vords of a stubby little person whom 
we should recognize by his accent; 
ut, for fear that there may be some 
who have forgotten him in the rush 
of events, we will point to his cap, 
and read aloud: “Cook’s Interpreter.” 

Mr. Hobbs was saying: “The gen- 
tleman on the gray horse, ladies and 
gentlemen, is his highness, the Grand 
Duke Paulus. He has come to pay 
his respects to his serene highness. 
Now, if you will kindly step this way, I 
will show you the spot where the bomb 
vas thrown. ‘’Aving been an eyewit- 
ness to the shocking occurrence, I re- 
spectfully submit that I,” etc. 

With a pride and dignity that sur- 
passed all moderate sense of apprecia- 
tion, he delivered newly made history 
unto his charges, modestly winding up 
his discourse with the casual remark 
that the prince had but recently ap- 
pointed him twelfth assistant steward 
at the castle, and that he expected to 
assume the duties of this honorary 
position just as soon as Cook & Sons 
could find a capable man to send up 
in his place. 
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The American tourists, it may be 
well to observe, arrived by the first 
train that entered the city from the 
outside world, 

The audience was at two o’clock. 
Prince Robin was in a state of tre- 
mendous excitement. Never before 
had he been called upon to receive a 
grand duke. He quite forgot yester- 
day’s battle in the face of this most 
imposing calamity. More than that, he 
was in no frame of mind to enjoy th¢ 
excitement attending the rehabilitation 
of the castle; oppressed by the a] 
proaching shadow of the great man, 
he lost all interest in what was going 
on in the castle, about the grounds, and 
among his courtiers. 

“What'll I do, Uncle Jack, if he 
asks any questions?” he mourned. They 
were dressing him in the robes of state. 

“Answer ’em,” said his best friend. 

“But supposin’ I can’t? Then what?” 

“He won't ask questions, Bobby. 
People never do when a potentate is 
on his throne. It’s shockingly bad 
form.” 

“IT hope he won't stay long,” prayed 
}obby, a grave pucker between his 
brows. He was a very tired little 
boy. His eyes were heavy with sleep 
and his lips were not very firm. 

“Count Halfont will look after him, 
Bobby; so don’t worry. Just sit up 
there on the throne and look wise. The 
regents will do the rest. Watch your 
Uncle Caspar. When he gives the sig- 
nal, you arise. That ends the audience.” 

“T know all about that, Uncle Jack. 
But I bet I do something wrong. This 
thing of receiving grand dukes is no 
joke. ‘Specially when we're so ter- 
ribly upset. Really, 1 ought to be look- 
ing after the men who were wounded, 
attending to the funerals of ——” 

“Now, Bobby, don’t flunk like that! 
Be a man!” 

Bobby promptly squared his little 
shoulders and set his jaw. “Oh, I’m 
not scared!” He was thoughtful for 
a moment. “But, I'll tell you, it’s aw- 
ful lonesome up in that big chair, so 
far away from all your friends. I 
wish Uncle Caspar would let me sit 
down with the crowd.” 
















































The grand duke, with all the arro- 
gance of a real personage, was late. It 
was not for him to consider the con- 
ditions that distressed the court of 
Graustark. Not at all. He was a grand 
duke, and he would take his own time 
in paying his respects. What cared 


he that every one in the castle was 
tired and unstrung and sad and— 
sleepy? Any one but a grand duke 


would have waited a day or two before 
requiring a royal audience. When he 
finally presented himself at the castle 
doors, a sleepy group of attendants ac- 
tually yawned in his presence. 

A somnolent atmosphere, _ still 
touched by the smell of gunpowder, 
greeted him as he strode majestically 
down the halls. Somehow, each per- 
son who bowed to him seemed to do it 
with the melancholy precision of one 
who has been up for six nights in 
succession and doesn’t care who knows 
it. 

No one had slept during the night 
just past. Excitement and the suffer- 
ing of others had denied slumber to 
one and all—even to those who had 
not slept for many days and nights. 
Now the reaction was upon them. Re- 
laxation had succeeded terseness. 

When the grand duke ‘entered the 
great, sombre throne room, he was con- 
fronted by a punctiliously polite assem- 
blage, but every eyelid was as heavy 
as lead. 

The prince sat far back in the great 
chair of his ancestors, his sturdy legs 
sticking straight out in front of him, 
utterly lost in the depths of gold and 
royal velvet. Two score or more of his 
courtiers and as many noble ladies of 
the realm stood soberly in the places 
assigned them by the laws of prece- 
dence. The grand duke advanced be- 
tween the respectful lines, and knelt at 
the foot of the throne. 

“Arise, your highness,” piped Bob- 
by, with a quick glance at Count Hal- 
font. It was a very faint, far-away 
voice that uttered the gracious com- 
mand. “Graustark welcomes the 
Grand Duke Paulus. It is my pleasure 
to—to—to A helpless look came 
into his eyes. He looked everywhere 
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for support. The grand duke saw that 
he had forgotten the rehearsed speech, 
and smiled benignly as he stepped for- 
ward and kissed the hand that had been 
extended somewhat uncertainly. 

“My most respectful homage to 
your majesty. The felicitations of my 
emperor and the warmest protestations 
of friendship from his people.” 

With this as a prologue, he engaged 
himself in the ever-pleasurable task of 
delivering a long, congratulatory ad- 
dress. If there was one thing above an- 
other that the grand duke enjoyed, it 
was the making of a speech. He 
prided himself on his prowess as an 
orator and as an after-dinner speaker ; 
but, more than either of these, he glo- 
ried in his ability to soar extempora- 
neously. 

For ten minutes, he addressed him- 
self to the throne, benignly, comfort- 
ably. Then, he condescended to de- 
vote a share of his precious store to the 
courtiers behind him. If he caught 
more than one of them yawning when 
he turned in their direction, he did not 
permit it to disturb him in the least. 
His eyes may have narrowed a bit, but 
that was all. 

After five minutes of high-sounding 
platitudes, he again turned to the 
prince. It was then that he received 
his first shock. 

Prince Robin was sound asleep. His 
head was slipping sidewise along the 
satiny back of the big chair, and his 
chin was very low in the laces at his 
neck. The grand duke coughed em- 
phatically, cleared his throat, and grew 
very red in the face. 

The court of Graustark was distinct- 
ly dismayed. Here was a_ shocking 
state of affairs. The prince going to 
sleep while a grand duke talked! 

“His majesty appears to have—ahem 
—gone to sleep,’ remarked the grand 
duke tartly, interrupting himself to ad- 
dress the prime minister. 

“He is very tired, your excellency,” 
said Count Halfont, very much dis- 
tressed. ‘Pray consider what he has 
been through during the 5 

“Ah, my dear count, do nof apolo- 
gize for him. I quite understand. 
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Ahem! Ahem!” Still, he was very red 
in the face. Some one had laughed 
softly behind his back. 

“[ will awaken him, your excel- 
lency,” said the prime minister, edging 
toward the throne. 

“Not at all, sir!” protested the vis- 
itor. “Permit him to have his sleep 
out, sir. 1 will not have him disturbed. 
Who am I that I should defeat the 
claims of nature? It is my pleasure to 
wait until his majesty’s nap is over. 
Then he may dismiss us, but not until 
we have cried: ‘Long live the prince!’ ” 

For a while they stood in awkward 
silence, this notable gathering of men 
and women. Then the prime minis- 
ter, in hushed tones, suggested that it 
would be eminently proper, under the 
circumstances, for all present to be 
seated. He was under the impression 
that his serene highness would sleep 
long and soundly. 

Stiff-backed and uncomfortable, the 
court sat and waited. No one pre- 
tended to conceal the blissful yawns 
that would not be denied. A drowsy, 
ineffably languid feeling took posses- 
sion of the entire assemblage. Here 
and there a noble head nodded slight- 
ly ; eyelids fell in the silent war against 
the God of Slumber, only to revive 
again with painful energy and ever 
weakening courage. 

The prime minister sat at the foot 
of the throne and nodded in spite of 
himself. The minister of the treasury 
was breathing so heavily that his 
neighbor nudged him just in time to 
prevent something even more hummiliat- 
ing. John Tullis, far back near the 
wall, had his head on his hand, brave- 
ly fighting off the persistent demon. 
Prince Dantan of Dawsbergen was 
sound asleep. 

The grand duke was wide awake. He 
saw it all, and was equal to the occa- 
sion. After all, he was a kindly old 
gentleman, and, once his moment of 
mortification was over, he was not 
above charity. 

Bobby’s poor little head had slipped 
over to a most uncomfortable position 
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against the arm of the chair. Putting 
his finger to his lips, the grand duke 
tiptoed carefully up to the throne. 
With very gentle hands, he lifted Bob- 
by’s head, and, infinitely tender, stuffed 
a throne cushion behind the curly head. 
Still with his finger to his lips, a splen- 
did smile upon them, he tiptoed back 
to his chair. 

As he passed Count Halfont, who 
had risen, he whispered: 

“Dear litile man! I do not forget, 
my lord, that I was once a boy. God 
bless him !” 

Then he sat down, conscious of a 
fine feeling of goodness, folded his 
arms across his expansive chest, and 
allowed his beaming eyes to rest upon 
the sleeping boy, far back in the chair 
of state. Incidentally, he decided to 
delay a few days before taking up the 
bond question with the ministry. The 
grand duke was a diplomat. 

In one of the curtained windows, far 
removed from the throne, sat Truxton 
King and Loraine Tullis. 

All about them people were watch- 
ing the delicate little scene, smiling 
drowsily at the grand duke’s tender 
comedy. No one was looking at the 
two in the curtained recess. Her hand 
was in his, her head sank slowly to- 
ward his inviting shoulder; her heavy 
lids drooped lower and lower, refus 
ing to obey the slender will that argued 
against complete surrender. At last her 


“soft, regular breathing told him that 


she was asleep. Awaiting his oppor 
tunity, he tenderly kissed the soft, 
brown hair, murmured a gentle word 
of love, and settled his own head 
against the thick cushions. 

Everywhere they dozed and nodded. 
The grand duke smiled and blinked his 
little eyes. He was very wide awake. 

That is how he happened to see the 
prince move restlessly, and half open 
his sleep-bound eyes. The grand duke 
leaned forward, with his hand to his 
ear, and listened. He had seen the 
boy’s lips move. From dreamland 
came Bobby’s belated: 

“Good ni-ight.” 


END. 
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} - does New Yorl 
or two; and if I do, I shan’t have to 
lose valuable time in sending for you.” 

“What do you suppose——” I be- 
gan. 

“Why waste time in supposing ?” my 
friend interrupted. “We have none to 
spare.” 

On the train I recurred to the sub- 
ject. We had several hours in which 
to speculate concerning our errand. 

“My dear Forbes,” Holden protest- 
ed, “why waste gray matter in idle 
guessing? I have——” 

“None to spare?” I suggested. 

Holden laughed. ‘Exactly,’ he said; 
“‘no information on which to base a 
surmise, was what I was going to 





say. 

“It will hardly be anything relating 
to state «department affairs that he 
wishes you to investigate,” I persisted. 
“The Secret Service would look after 
that. It must be something of a more 
personal nature.” 

“How do you know it might not have 
to do with both?” retorted my fellow 
traveler, and refused to be drawn into 
further discussion. 

In accordance with the cabinet of- 
ficer’s instructions, we drove directly 
from the station to his house in Dupont 








ground floor of the hand 

ioned, low-stoop dwelling, we wer 
promptly welcomed by our host. He 
approved of Holden’s forethought in 


bringing an assistant, gave me a pene- 
trating glance of his keen, gray eye 
and then a hearty shake of the hand. 

I had seen Judge Cunningham only 
a month before at a public meeting in 
New York, and was now shocked to 
observe the change in him. The btu 
den of years seemed suddenly to have 
fallen on his long, gaunt frame, 
crowned with its shaggy, white mane. 
But, although bent, he was not broken. 

Bidding Pemberton, the negro but- 
ler, take our traps to our rooms, he 
ushered us without further preface into 
his private study on the same floor, and 
introduced us to its two occupants 
his nephew, Robert Cunningham, who 
acted as his private secretary, and Miss 
Wilfred, his stenographer. 

There was something unusually at 
tractive in this young woman’s per- 
sonality. She was fair and very slen 
der, simply yet tastefully gowned. [ler 
eyes, when at rest, appeared hazel; but 
when she talked, they ranged from 
brown to green in a curiously fascinat- 
ing manner. Although only a little 
above medium height, she carried her- 
self with an air of distinction, and con- 
veyed an impression of beauty to which 
she was not strictly entitled. What 
most struck me in her was a suggestion 
of intensity beneath the ease and quiet 
grace of her deportment. Her duties, 
that day, did not appear to have been 
onerous; for she sat in an easy-chair 
by her desk, on which stood a tray of 














tea things, with two empty cups, work- 
ing on a piece of embroidery with an 
air of delightful languor. 

Young Cunningham, the private sec- 
retary, was a tall, rather handsome fel- 
low of about twenty-six, well knit and 
niuscular, yet hardly of what would be 
alled a robust type. His dark, almost 
lack hair and blue eyes betokened an 
emotional nature, which his sensitive 
mouth and a perceptibly nervous man- 
ner did not belie. .His face wore a 
troubled, serious look, and he gave 
Hlolden and me a sharply appraising 
glance apiece that recalled his uncle’s 
quick scrutiny of me a few moments 
before; but I judged that the impres- 
sion was less favorable. 

“T think we can call the day’s work 
done, now,” said the secretary of state, 
after a few polite commonplaces had 
been exchanged; “and I have a good 
deal to say to these old friends.” 

The private secretary stepped to the 
door, a frown on his brow, and held it 
open for the stenographer. Miss Wil- 
fred had risen with a smile, gathering 
up her fancywork, but paused on her 
way to ask: , m 

“Shall I have Pemberton bring in 
fresh tea? I am afraid this has grown 
cold. Or, perhaps you would prefer 
something even more cheering . after 


your journey?” Her manner was more 
like that of a chatelaine than of a mere 
office assistant, 

“We shall have tea in the drawing- 
room with Mrs. Cunningham, a little 
later,” said our host, after Holden and 
[ had declined the offer of stronger 
refreshment. 

Miss Wilfred smiled again, and 
passed out through the open door. As 
the private secretary, following her, 
closed it, the look that he shot back at 
his uncle’s guests was suspicious and 
unfriendly. 

“Sit down,” said Judge Cunningham. 
“I had a purpose in bringing you to 
this room. It has to do with my reason 
for sending for you, Holden. The 
treaty with Korea——” 

“With Korea?” exclaimed Holden. “I 
did not know——” 

“Precisely,” Judge Cunningham con- 
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tinued. “You did not know. And 
neither you nor any one else was sup- 
posed to know anything about it until 
it was ready to submit to the Senate. 
The treaty would have settled the situ- 
ation inthe Far East for the next twen- 
ty years, and on a basis that would 
have been satisfactory to every Euro- 
pean nation except Russia, and to ev- 
ery Asiatic nation except Japan; and 
yet in a way possible to none of them. 
Successfully to have negotiated that 
treaty would, in itself, have made the 
present administration memorable. Our 
one chance of success lay in keeping 
our negotiations and, above all, the 
provisions of the pact, secret from 
Japan until it should be too late for 
her to protest effectively. I took ev- 
ery precaution, or so I thought—but 
now——” He finished the sentence 
with a gesture, waving his open hands 
wide apart, and bowed his head. 

“There was a leak?” queried Holden, 

The secretary bowed assent. 

“Japan——” 

“Got wind of it, and immediately 
brought the full weight of her influence 
to bear on Korea. The result was, of 
course, inevitable. The emperor yield- 
ed. The negotiations fell through. Ja- 
pan ‘saved her face,’ but at what may 
yet prove to be a fearful cost.” 

“Tler spies were doubtless busy in 
Korea,” said Holden. 

“No doubt,’ assented Judge Cun- 
ningham, “but there, thanks to the ad- 
mirable discretion of our representa- 
tive, nothing was learned. The leak 
was here—in Washington—in _ this 
house!” 

“You think that!” exclaimed Holden. 

“Think it? I know it,” asserted the 
secretary. “The prime minister had 
knowledge of a new section that I had 
just inserted in the final draft of the 
treaty—a section that I had not com- 
municated to Korea—of which our own 
minister in Seoul was ignorant. The 
information reached Korea, of course, 
through Japan. It could only have 
reached Japan through America. How 
did it reach her?” 

The secretary rose from his chair, 
and began to pace the room. 
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“Holden,” he said after a minute, 
“the fact that this treaty was in prepa- 
ration was, of course, known to the 
members of the cabinet and to several 
persons in the state department; the 
provisions of Section VII were known 
to just four persons—the President of 
the United States, the secretary of 
state, the private secretary of the secre- 
tary of state, and their stenographer. 
The President and the secretary of state 
we can safely eliminate. The chief of 


the Secret Service, on the reports made 
by his men, assures me that we can 

o eliminate the stenographer. There 
remains the private secretary. Holden, 


he is my nephew, my dead brother’ 
son. I had rather see him lying in his 
own coffin than to have him guilty of 
such treason. What I want of you is 
to-——” 

“Prove that he is 
supplied Holden. 

“That is your task,” said the 
tary of state. “If you fail in it, if the 
unbelievable is the truth, tell me at 

in—in Japan, I 


not the traitor,” 


secre- 


once. In France, or 
should then know how to advise him. 


Ilere’—the secretary’s face grew stern 
—‘‘we face such crises differently. 


Does he un- 
Hol- 


“And the young man? 
derstand his peril?’ questioned 
den. 

‘He translated all the code messages 


received from our minister to Korea, 
including those of yesterday and _ the 
day before,” was the reply. “I have 
allowed him to draw his own infer- 


ences. He knows of the bill of health 
that Chief Symonds has given to Miss 
Wilfred.” 

“And that was 
ports ?” 

“That for the last two weeks Miss 
Wilfred has communicated with no one 
outside my immediate family.” 

“Which consists of——” 

“My wife, my nephew, and myself. 
Miss Wilfred occupies a room next to 
Mrs. Cunningham’s, and takes her 
meals with us when we are alone. 
When we have guests, she is served in 
her own room. Secret Service men 
the house during the 


Miss Wilfred has left the 


based on what re- 


have guarded 
entire time. 
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house only once a day for a short walk 
in our private grounds, and always in 
company with either my wife, my neph- 
ew, or one of the men on guard 
most frequently with my nephew. She 
has sent no letters out of the house, 
and has received not more than two 
or three. These have been read first 
by Mrs. Cunningham, and then by me. 
I have conveyed the general purport 
~ontents to her orally, and 
filed them in my safe until——” 


Her release?” suggested Holden. 
“Rather drastic restrictions those! 
Does the young woman take kindly to 
the 

“They were taken at her request, 
and with my approval and that of Chief 
Syinonds, after two disturbing  inci- 
dents,” responded the secretary. 

“The servants in the house where 


Miss Wilfred lives are Japanese. She 
was originally employed in the treas- 





ury department, but had been tran 

ferred to the department of state. In 
the course of her work, a document 
from the Russian embassy passed 


through her hands. It contained a 
‘joker,’ which had escaped the notice 
of the translator who should have de- 
tected it—a phrase that was capable of 
two quite different interpretations. She 
pointed it out to my private secretary 
—my nephew—who brought it to my 
notice. 

“At Bob’s suggestion, I sent for her. 
[ found her intelligent and clever—a 
rapid and accurate stenographer, and 
an accomplished linguist \ New Eng- 
land girl, she said, she had spent much 
of her life abroad, and was 
formed in regard to the political ques 
tions of the day. She had passed the 
civil service examinations with hon 
standing at the head of the list. Her 
character and antecedents 
reproach. I offered to make her my 
personal stenographer, and she accept- 
ed. Two days later, there was a 
strange Jap looking after her room. 

“Within a week she found an 
ope on her desk, containing an anon 
mous intimation that she could 
largely to her income, if she so desired. 
Further particulars would be forthcom- 
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ing on request, if she would leave a 
note beneath the corner of her rug. She 
was very indignant at what she deemed 
an attempt to bribe her, and taxed the 
new servant with being an accessory. 
He professed his innocence and ignor- 
ance, but left the same day. 

“Shortly afterward, when the Ko- 
rean treaty was first under discussion, 
Miss Wilfred was accosted one evening 
on the street by two Japanese, who 
asked for an interview, which, they 
said, would be to her advantage. She 
was frightened, and ran home. She 
reported both attempts to me the next 
morning, and begged for protection. 

“T consulted Chief Symonds, and as 
much for the girl’s sake as to insure 
secrecy for the government, we adopt- 
ed the precautions I have described. 
Most of them were suggested by Miss 
Wilfred herself. Feeling that efforts 
were being made to pry into state de- 
partment affairs, she wished not only 
to safeguard her person, but her repu- 
tation, in case the efforts should be 
successful in other, unknown direc- 
tions.” 

“Have you the anonymous letter?” 
asked Holden. 

“No,” replied the secretary. “Miss 
Wilfred destroyed it at once. Her ac- 
tion was natural under the circum- 
stances, but I regret that she obeyed 
the impulse. The letter might have 
furnished you an important clue,” and 
the cabinet officer sighed heavily. 

“T don’t know,” said Holden. “And 
you think it possible that these Japs, 
having failed to corrupt your stenog- 
rapher, were more successful with your 
private secretary ?” 

“T am sure it was impossible,” pro- 
tested Judge Cunningham; “but it 
might not appear so to others. Bob 
was brought up in luxury, and given 
expensive tastes. The death of his 
father left him without a penny to 
gratify them, beyond his salary. That 
is well known. It is not known that, 
when I offered him an allowance, he 
refused it, saying that his future was 
in his own hands, and he could not af- 
ford to take anything that he did not 
earn. Of course, it was impossible. 
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That is why I sent for you—to prove 
that it was impossible.” 

“No,” replied Holden. “Pardon me; 
but to prove that, although it was pos- 
sible, your nephew is innocent. There 
is a doubt, a suspicion, in your mind.” 

“No, not in my mind; but it may, it 
must, arise in the minds of others.” 

“Then the only way to set it at rest 
is to discover who is guilty—to learn 
exactly how the news got out—or if 
any intruders could have got in. This 
room is on the ground floor.” 

Holden rose, and walked to the win- 
dows looking out on the garden. They 
were heavily barred. 

Judge Cunningham shook his head. 
“The provisions of the treaty were dic- 
tated at this desk,” he said. “Either 
my nephew or I remained in the room 
while Miss Wilfred made the transcrip- 
tions. All the material in any way re- 
lating to the treaty, including the sten- 
ographic notes, were kept locked in 
that safe. There were two Secret Serv- 
ice men constantly on guard outside 
the house.” 

Holden stood for several moments in 
deep thought. Then, looking up, he 
addressed our host: 

“You promised us the pleasure of a 
cup of tea with Mrs. Cunningham in 
the drawing-room. Shall we go there? 
And will you please ascertain what of- 
ficial and social entertainments are 
scheduled for this evening—any to 
which you or Mrs. Cunningham can 
take one or both of us? It may be use- 
ful to make some observations among 
the diplomatic corps. Oh, and please 
procure for me a list of all the enter- 
tainments that Mrs. Cunningham has 
attended during the week, the calls she 
has made, and the visitors she has re- 
ceived, and any other information of a 
similar nature.” 

A dull red flush mounted to the fore- 
head of the secretary of state. “You 
will please leave Mrs. Cunningham out 
of this,” he said haughtily. 

“Then you feel competent to con- 
duct this investigation without my 
help?” said my friend. 

“Not at all, but there are limits—— 

“Beyond which I cannot allow inter- 
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ference with my methods, if I am to 
continue on the case,’ Holden stated 
firmly but courteously. 

For a moment the two men eyed 
each other steadily. Then the cabinet 
officer gave way before the insistent 
gaze of the detective. 

“T beg your pardon, Holden,” he said 
wearily, sinking back into his chair. 
“If I had not trusted you, I would not 
have sent for you. But isn’t it bad 
enough to have Bob mixed up in 
this affair without trying to implicate 
Louise ?” ‘ 

“No one is trying to implicate Mrs. 
Cunningham,” protested Holden gen- 
tly, “at least, I am not. I am simply 
seeking facts that will give me a clue 
to work on. For that purpose I shall 
also need as complete a record as pos- 
sible of all the persons you have met 
and the places to which you have gone 
during the same period.” 

The secretary gasped. “Great heav- 
ens, Holden! You don’t suspect me, 
do you?” he demanded. 

Holden laughed. “Why not?” he 
said. “Our process of elimination 
seems to have eliminated every one 
concerned already; so we must begin 
all over. How about the President? 
Did you give him a copy of Section 
VII?” 

“No. I repeated it to him orally, 
from memory—and in private.” 

“Then we can cross him off the list 
again—for the present,’ Holden grant- 
ed. “I shall make no further excep- 
tions until I have looked over the 
ground and have obtained the data I 
need.” 

“You shall have them,” said Judge 
Cunningham, as he rose from his chair 
and led the way upstairs to the draw- 
ing-room. 

Mrs. Cunningham, whatever her feel- 
ings or suspicions may have been, was 
too much a woman of the world to be- 
tray in her manner toward her hus- 
band’s friends that we were anything 
but welcome guests, and Holden soon 
succeeded in making so agreeable an 
impression on her, that the gentle as- 
sumption of formal dignity, which was 
evidently her pose for ceremonious oc- 


casions, soon melted away, and revealed 
the kindly, simple, and almost homely 
womanhood beneath. 

Tea was brought in, over which Hol 
den and our hostess were soon chatting 
away in the most confidential manner 
possible. I never failed to admire the 
wonderful way in which my friend, by 
appearing to reveal his inmost soul to 
a chance acquaintance, would invite 
actual confidences and soon p 
himself of a clear knowledge of th 
other’s character and interests. | 
realized that if, for any reason, | 
husband had been unable to get re« 
of Mrs. Cunni 1am’s recent activiti 
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it would matter nothing to | 
who had quickly possessed himself, 
without in the least seeming to do so, 
of a complete list of her social engage- 
ments for the last week, and even for 
the week to come. 

He won her heart by his frank a 
miration of the many beautiful em 
broideries, gathered from various lands, 
that were scattered about the room. 
She was delighted to meet a man who 
could talk intelligently and apprecia- 
tively on ‘what was evidently her hob 
by. Holden was especially enthusiastic 
about her tea cloth—an exquisite piece 
of needlework with an intricate ara 
besque border, embroidered in white 
silk on the sheer white linen. He asked 
where he could get one like it. 

“At our Woman’s Exchange in 
Washington, where I bought this—if 
you're lucky. It’s Miss Wilfred’ 
work,” she explained; “but she pre- 
fers to deal through the exchange. She 
gets large prices, and always has or 
ders ahead. Her fingers are never idle. 
She has completed one and sold it sinc 
she has been here, and has just started 
another. And every one has a different 
design. I never saw such fertility of 
invention! And so entertaining in her 
conversation! She has had the most 
surprising adventures. I shall miss her 
sadly when she leaves after the treaty 
is drawn up.” 

“The treaty?” Holden repeated inter- 
rogatively. 

“Oh, why, yes,” said Mrs. Cunning- 
ham in some confusion, “you know the 
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judge is always working at treaties and 
things—that’s his business now.” 

Holden did not pursue his inquiries ; 
but it was clear that Mrs. Cunningham 
knew more about the treaty with Ko- 
rea than her husband supposed or was 
willing to admit, and that she was, 
with the best intentions in the world, 
scarcely the most discreet person 
to be the custodian of a state secret. 
[ wondered how far her’ knowl- 
edge was obtained by mere observation 
and overhearing casual allusions, and 
how far by direct confidences imparted 
by her entertaining guest. 

My speculations were interrupted by 
our host, who took us to his library 
to see some fine examples of eighteenth 
century bookbinding, in which he knew 
[lolden would be interested, and there 
gave him the two lists for which he 
had asked. He had copied them from 
his own and Mrs, Cunningham’s so- 
cial calendars, and had extended the 
entries with copious notes. Holden 
thanked him, and placed the lists in 
his pocket without reading them. Then 
the judge showed us to our rooms, and 
left us, saying that we had a little more 
than an hour in which to rest and to 
dress for dinner. 

Holden followed him out into the 
hall, and, to my surprise, did not im- 
mediately return. I busied myself put- 
ting away first my things and then my 
friend's; after which I began leisurely 
to change into evening clothes. Sud- 
denly I realized that it was fifteen min- 
utes of the dinner hour, and that Hol- 
den would be hard pressed to get ready 
in time, even if he delayed no longer. 
So I laid out his clothes for him, put 
the studs in his shirt, took the trees 
out of his patent leathers, and drew 
some hot water in the bowl before fin- 
ishing my own dressing. 

It was just five minutes before the 
hour when the door opened and my 
friend entered breathless, with no word 
of explanation—no time for one, in- 
deed. With an appreciative smile for 
my preparations, he threw off his 
clothes and made a lightning change 
that would have shamed a vaudeville 
artist. 
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“Again, and as usual, you have 
achieved the impossible,” I exclaimed 
as, at the stroke of seven, he slipped 
into his black coat, and, settling it with 
a slight shake, stood as_ perfectly 
groomed as if he had spent an hour at 
his toilet. 

“Only for your forethought, old fel- 
low,” he said, as we started down the 
stairs. 

“Well,” I replied, “that’s a good part 
of your achievement. You're the only 
man I know for whom I'd play the 
valet.” 

Dinner passed quietly and pleasant- 
ly, but was not enlivened by the pres- 
ence of Miss Wilfred, who had elected 
to remain in her own room, nor to any 
perceptible degree by that of young 
Cunningham, who sat next to me, and 
who hardly opened his mouth except 
to eat and scarcely to do that. He 
glowered uncomfortably at Holden and 
me, and I was glad when, hastily swal- 
lowing his coffee, he left the table to 
join Miss Wilfred for a walk in the 
garden . The windows of the dining 
room looked out upon the inclosed 
space at the rear of the house, and 
when Mrs, Cunningham had withdrawn 
to let us smoke our cigars, Holden 
rose, pushed aside the curtains, and 
looked out. 

“Still dubious,” he remarked, as he 
resumed his seat; but whether his 
words referred to the unsettled weather 
or to the case on which he was work- 
ing, I could not tell. In my brief 
glimpse through the window, as he held 
back the curtains, I had seen the pri- 
vate secretary and the stenographer 
talking earnestly together just where 
a beam of light from an are lamp in 
the street fell brightly upon them. 

Judge Cunningham had arranged 
with his wife that she should take Hol- 
den and me with her that evening to 
whichever of the scheduled social events 
we preferred, and, at Holden’s sugges- 
tion, Bob Cunningham was to accom- 
pany us. This required that our host 
should remain at home; for, although 
Japan’s “scotching’”’ of the treaty with 
Korea rendered further precautions un- 
necessary, the judge had not informed 
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his wife or Miss Wilfred of the fact, 
and Holden and he had agreed that it 
would be inadvisable to do anything 
that might arouse their suspicions. 

Holden had chosen to go first to a 
large reception at the French embassy, 
and at about nine o’clock Mrs, Cun- 
ningham announced that it was time to 

The judge’s nephew was still 
in the garden with Miss Wilfred; and 
his aunt, making some playful observa 
tion about young folk not minding the 
cold when their hearts were warm, 
went into the dining room and tapped 
on the window with her fan. 

Young Cunningham appeared a mo 
ment later in the large entrance hall 
where we stood waiting for him. Tis 
face was pale, and wore a still more 
gloomy look than at dinner. He seemed 
distracted and upset, declared that he 
had a headache, and felt unable to go 
out. He stammered in his excuses, 
broke off in the middle of them, and, 
taking off his overcoat, turned on his 
hecl, and went up to his room, 

I had hardly noticed that Miss Wil 
fred had come in with him, so quietly 
had she entered, standing aloof in the 
shadow of the staircase, and clad in a 
long Russian wrap of dark fur that 
absorbed the light. Now, as she ad- 
vanced a step or two to speak to Judge 
Cunningham, I noticed that she, too, 
was pale, that her eyes seemed to brim 
with unshed tears, and that her under 
lip trembled a little as she addressed a 
few words to him in an undertone be- 
fore she turned and went upstairs. 

There was a troubled expression in 
the judge’s eyes as he beckoned to Hol- 
den and begged his wife to restrain her 
impatience to be off. Catching my cue, 
I strove to make polite conversation 
with her, to cover up the hurried con- 
sultation between the two men. 

“Forbes,’ said Holden suddenly, 
“Judge Cunningham tells me that he 
has a copy of that rare Arabic work on 
hydronaiics that you have been look- 
ing for so long. I am sure that gay 
society will have no attractions for you 
with that book in the house, and I am 
equally sure that I can make your peace 
with Mrs, Cunningham.” 
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Now, I had no more interest in hy- 
dronamics than the man in the moon, 
I didn’t know Arabic from Chinese, and 
I should greatly have enjoyed going to 
the French embassy. However, I mac 
a brave attempt to enact the part un- 
expectedly thrust upon me; but I was 
glad when Holden, covering up my de- 
ficiencies with a rapid fire of small talk 

I 


contrived to get our hostess out of the 
front door and into her motor car | 
fore she could utter a protest. 

“T am worried about—about—I haz 


ly know what—everything, I guess,” 

1 the secretary of state, when 
stood alone with him in the hall. “Mi 
Wilfred just reported to me that Be 
spoke to her most unkindly, brut: 
even, in the garden. He told her al 
the treaty, said that she was under su 
picion, and that Holden and you wer 
detectives come to arrest her. He 
begged her to fly at once, and offered 
to go with her to the end of the world, ) 
if she would let him. She was tei ] 
ribly distressed. I thought it best to | 
inform Holden, and the only comment 
he made was what he said to you. He 
evidently desires you to remain here. 
You doubtless know what to do. | 
confess, I am in the dark as to my next 
move. Have you anything to suggest ?” 

“No,” I replied, looking as wise and 
mysterious as my own ignorance would | 
permit. “Holden will let you know / 
when it is time for you to act. I shall | 
await his return in the library.” 

“Very well, then,” said the secre- 
tary. “If you will excuse me, I shall 
go to my study, where [ have some 
work to do. Perhaps I shall be able to 
do it.” 

I tried to reason out what Holden 
expected of me, but was forced to con- 
fess myself baffled. I decided, never- 
theless, to keep on the alert; and, tak- 
ing a novel from the table, I placed 
myself where I could command a view 
of the stairs through the open door and 
pretended to read. 

My position seemed as good as any 
if anything were going to happen. But 
nothing did. The house was perfectly 
quiet. No one went up or downstairs. 
Not even a servant entered the hall. I 
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could have heard the faintest footfall 
on the marble flooring. Gradually I 
relaxed my vigilance as I became in- 
terested in the book I had picked up. 

Then suddenly the silence was bro- 
ken by the sharp crack of a revolver, 
followed by a woman’s piercing shriek, 
and the sound of frenzied pounding of 
bare hands upon a closed door. 

I was already on the stairs when the 
sounds of these later alarms reached 
my ears, and Judge Cunningham was 
not far behind. 

“Miss Wilfred! She’s been attacked 
in her room! Another flight!’ he 
gasped, as we reached the first landing. 
The pounding and cries came from the 
floor above. 

Rushing up, I saw Miss Wilfred 
hammering on the door of young Cun- 
ningham’s room. 

“It’s Bob! He’s shot! Let me in!” 
she cried. 

I pushed by her and seized the knob. 

“It’s locked!” she moaned. “He 
doesn’t answer. He’s dead!” 

“Stand back!” I ordered; and, hurl- 
ing myself upon the door, I felt it 
yield. “Again!” I shouted; and the 
secretary, adding his weight to mine, 
the door gave way, precipitating us 
into a room that reeked with the acrid 
smell of powder smoke. Through the 
blue haze, we saw, stretched across the 
bed, the supine form of the private 
secretary, a trickle of red from a dis- 
colored patch upon his breast making 
a larger stain on the coverlid. His 
hand still clutched a revolver, the bar- 
rel of which was hot to the touch as I 
took it from his grasp. 

“Not dead! Thank God, not dead!” 
It was Miss Wilfred, exulting through 
her sobs, as she knelt and pressed her 
head against his breast. Then, spring- 
ing to her feet: “A doctor! We must 
get a doctor!” she cried. “I'll phone 
for Fordyce. He’s the nearest.” And 
she glided swiftly to the stairs. 

It was true. The young man still 
breathed, though faintly and with dif- 
ficulty. The bullet had gone a little 
high of the mark; but it had pierced 
the lung, and the wound appeared too 
serious to warrant hope of his recovery. 
8 
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Who, I thought, that knew the circum- 
stances that could interpret the mean- 
ing of his act, would cherish such a 
hope? Not his uncle, I seemed to read 
in the settled grief of the grave eyes 
that met my own. 

Still, we took such temporary meas- 
ures as we knew to keep the young 
man’s life from ebbing away before the 
arrival of the surgeon. In this physical 
activity the man of affairs had time to 
recover his mental poise. 

“There must be no scandal,” he said 
quietly. “Nothing is known. Nothing 
need be. This was an accident, you 
understand. Bob was cleaning his re- 
volver.” 

The diplomat went to the bureau, 
looked in a drawer, found a pistol case, 
opened it, and placed it beside his 
nephew. He took the revolver, emptied 
out the loaded cartridges, oiled and 
cleaned the weapon thoroughly except 
the interior of the barrel and the cham- 
ber which held the empty shell, smeared 
the palms and fingers of his nephew’s 
hands with the greasy rags, and threw 
them and the cleaner on the bed. 

“You can see how it probably hap- 
pened,” Judge Cunningham said sig- 
nificantly. ‘There must be no suspi- 
cion——” 

I pointed to the grate. It was heaped 
with ashes of burnt paper, some of 
which still glowed in the heat of the 
hard coal fire they had dulled. One or 
two half charred scraps had fallen on 
the hearth. 

“Bad; that looks bad. What. shall 
we do?” he pondered thoughtfully. 

In reply, I picked up the few scat- 
tered pieces, threw them on the fire, 
covered them and the ashes with coal 
from the scuttle, and put on the blow- 
er. We waited a few minutes in si- 
lence. The door bell rang. 

“Take it off,” said the secretary. 
“That may be the doctor.” 

I obeyed. The draught was strong, 
and the fresh coal had caught quickly. 

“Now we may call in the Secret Serv- 
ice men,’ he added, with a last look 
around. “We were too much excited 
at first, I fear, to think of them.” 

He left the room, and soon returned 
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with Doctor Fordyce and the two offi- 
cers, 

The physician looked grave after his 
examination of young Cunningham. 
“But he is young and in good condi- 
tion. There is a chance—not much; 
but still a chance,” he declared. “I'll 
send for a nurse. He must have two. 
Colonel Wade of the medical corps had 
better see him—the authority on gun- 
shot wounds. Why will these young 
men be so careless?” he sighed, as he 
placed the pistol case and its contents 
on a table. 

The detectives made a perfunctory 
inspection of the room; but the conclu- 
sion at which the physician had arrived, 
the one to which we had directed him, 
seemed to satisfy them. I went out 
into the hall with them and Judge Cun- 
ningham. The older one of the two, a 
veteran in the service, held out his 
hand to the secretary. 

“I’m sorry, judge, sorry,” he said 
earnestly. ‘That was the best way. 
I don’t suppose you'll need us after to- 
night.” 

“No,” replied the secretary, “and 
you'd better remain indoors now. It’s 
bitter weather outside.” The tears 
coursed down the strong man’s cheeks 
as he turned and went into his own 
bedroom. 

[ waited a few minutes before I fol- 
lowed him. 

“T think Holden ” T began. 

“What’s the use?” he asked hopeless- 
ly. “There’s nothing for him to do 
now. We know the worst—and so do 
those men; but we can count on their 
discretion.” 

“Still, he ought to be told,” I urged. 
“And, then, there’s Mrs. Cunningham 
tc be——” 

“True, true; she should be here, of 
course. Will you go?” he asked. “I 
am more upset by this than [——” 

I grasped his hand, and left him to 
recover himself. Hurrying to the 
I'rench embassy, I was informed by 
the carriage man that Mrs. Cunning- 
ham had left a few minutes before. He 





had not heard her orders to the chauf- 
feur. 


There was nothing for me to do 
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but to return to the house and find out 
to what other places she and Holden 
might have gone, 

Judge Cunningham gave me the list. 
There were three other names on it. 
The first was that of Madame Vasilo- 
vitch, whose son, Captain Dmitri Vas- 
ilovitch, was one of the junior secre- 
taries of the Russian embassy. She 
lived near by in a handsome apartment 
on H Street. It was one of her regular 
evenings at home, where her guests 
could always expect to hear some ex- 
cellent music. <A likely place to find 
Holden, I thought, if he had only his 
own pleasure to consider, but hardly a 
likely place to encounter inquisitive 
Japanese officials. 

Yet it was there I found him; and 
from there, on learning of the tragedy, 
he hurried back with me to the house 
precipitately, not even stopping to in- 
form Mrs. Cunningham or to excuse 
himself to his hostess. The judge’s au- 
tomobile bore us swiftly the short dis- 
tance, which scarcely gave me time to 
acquaint Holden with the particulars of 
the shooting, in response to his eager 
questions, One of the Secret Service 
men admitted us, and led the way up- 
stairs; I next, Holden at my heels. 

Judge Cunningham was standing at 
the door of his nephew’s room. “He’s 
still alive,” he whispered. “Did you 
find my wife—and your friend?” 

I stepped aside to let Holden come 
forward. 

He was not there! 

I went to the banisters and looked 
over. I could not see him. My host 
regarded me with amazement, which 
equaled my own, when I told him what 
had happened. We hurried downstairs 
and looked in all the rooms, but could 
find no trace of the man whom I could 
have sworn had not been ten feet be- 
hind me. 

We opened the front door to question 
the chauffeur, but he had not waited, 
and so we learned nothing to throw 
any light on the mystery. 

“T should not have called the officers 
inside,” lamented my host. “It looks 
as if there had been foul play.” 

We went back to consult the two 




















Secret Service men. They could offer 
no explanations, nor, indeed, could I. 
Used as I was to inexplicable behavior 
on the part of my friend, I was really 
beginning to share the judge’s fore- 
bodings, when suddenly the front door 
opened, and the missing man appeared 
with Mrs. Cunningham on his arm, 

le had broken the news to her with 
his usual tact, yet her woman’s intui- 
tion made her suspicious of the theory 
of an accident which we had so care- 
fully framed. 

“T hope, oh, I hope it was one,” she 
sobbed ; “‘yet it seems to me that there 
was something—some misunderstand- 
ing between Bob and Miss Wilfred.” 
Her husband tried to hush her, but she 
would not be restrained, “Oh, Bob was 
in love with her,” she continued bro- 
kenly. “I have seen that, and I thought 
that—that she cared for him; but to- 
night—in the garden—something hap- 
pened—I don’t know what—but the 
look on Bob’s face when he went up- 
stairs was the saddest I have ever seen. 
He was desperate. I know it. I didn’t 
want to go out; but—oh, forgive me, 
Mr. Holden—I felt it was my duty. 
Something had gone wrong about the 
treaty or something—I could see that— 
and I knew that you and Mr. Forbes 
were trying to set it right, and that I 
must help you. Where is Miss Wil- 
fred? Won't you send for her, and let 
me question her? I feel sure she can 
throw some——” 

“Pardon me,” Holden interrupted, “if 
[ beg you to wait until I have had a 
quiet talk with the judge.” There 
was an air of authority in Holden’s 
manner, despite the gentleness of his 
tone, that compelled obedience; and 
with the sobbing appeal: “Oh, don’t 
be long!” the distressed woman went 
into the library, sank into a chair, and 
sent for her maid. 

At a sign from Holden, I followed 
him and Secretary Cunningham into 
the study, 

“My dear fellow, don’t say a word,” 
exhorted our host, as he closed the door 
and seized Holden by the hand. “You 
did your best, but even you could not 
do the impossible. I am very sorry to 
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have taken up your time to no purpose, 
but—I had hoped against hope.” 

“On the contrary,” Holden assured 
him in even tones, “I have accomplished 
the exact purpose for which you sum- 
moned me.” 

A puzzled look came into the secre- 
tary’s face. “I don’t quite understand,” 
he faltered. 

“You wished me to establish your 
nephew’s innocence, did you not?” 

“God knows I did; but he has con- 
fessed his guilt—confessed it by his 
own act.” 

“The act of a man suffering from 
emotional insanity is confession only 
of his unbalanced state of mind,” de- 
clared Holden. “The young man is 
innocent !” 

“Innocent? Are you sure? 

“T have positive proof of it.” 

“Innocent?” The secretary was still 
struggling between his incredulity and 
his wish to believe. “Then, why? For 
Heaven’s sake, why He could 
not finish, but pointed mutely up to 
where the young man lay hovering be- 
tween life and death. 

“That,” said Holden, “follows logic- 
ally from the facts I have discovered. 
I told you my success in the task you 
had set me depended on my finding the 
real culprit. Well, I have succeeded.” 

“You have? Thank God! Who——” 

“Carried the information to the Jap- 
anese 7” 

“Yes, yes! Who?” 

Holden paused for a moment, and 
then, looking the secretary squarely in 
the eye, said: 

“You did!” 

Judge Cunningham staggered back, 
aghast at the accusation. Then a pur- 
ple flush of anger began to spread over 
his face. Quickly recovering himself 
and facing Holden, his clinched hands 
pressed against his thighs in the ef- 
fort to control his passion, he demand- 
ed a retraction of the insult to his 
honor. 

“T have cast no reflection on your 
honor,” said Holden calmly. “I have 
merely stated a fact. I am even willing 
to go with you to the President of the 
United States, and to tell my story to 
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him in your presence. What is more, I 
am confident that you will not deny 
it.” 

Something in Holden’s tone seemed 
to give the secretary pause. He re- 
laxed the tension of his attitude, and 
his look of anger gave way to one of 
perplexity. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded. 
“Explain yourself, man. If this is a 
joke, you’ve chosen a poor time——” 
Holden shook his head. “You don’t 
accuse me of communicating with the 
Japanese ?” 

“Perhaps not directly.” 

“Neither directly nor indirectly,” as- 
serted the secretary, the dangerous 
light again coming into his eyes. 

“You will soon acknowledge it,” said 
Holden. “It is only fair to you to add 
that your complicity was due to care- 
lessness, not to intention.” He took 
from the pocket of his overcoat, which 
he had thrown on a chair, a folded 
white cloth. “Do you recognize this?” 
he asked, as he held it up by two cor- 
ners. 

The secretary looked at the large 
square of white linen, covered with 
white embroidery. “Why, yes,” he ex- 
claimed. “It’s Mrs. Cunningham’s tea 
cloth, isn’t it? The one that Miss Wil- 
fred——” 

He stopped, a puzzled frown on his 
brow. 

“No,” replied Holden, “but I am go- 
ing to ask Mrs. Cunningham to accept 
it in place of the one I was obliged to 
take from her tea table half an hour 
ago. This is the cloth that Miss Wil- 
fred was working on until four days 
ago, the one that you took for her to 
the Woman’s Exchange. Do you re- 
member ?” 

Perfectly,” said Judge Cunningham, 
“She asked me to leave it there on my 
way to the state department. Now 
that I examine it closely, I recognize it. 
The design is somewhat different from 
ours.” 

“Thank you,” said Holden, “for con- 
firming my predictions. You not only 
remember taking a tea cloth to the 
Woman’s Exchange at Miss Wilfred’s 
request, but you are able positively to 
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identify this as the tea cloth you took 
—now that you examine it closely. If 
you had examined it as closely and to 
as much purpose as I have done before 
you took it to the Woman’s Exchange, 
you would not have required my serv- 
ices.” 

“T still fail to understand what you 
are driving at,” persisted Judge Cun- 
ningham, adjusting his eyeglasses for 
a closer inspection. “I don’t see what 
this piece of embroidery has to do with 
the treaty, or why you should think 
Mrs, Cunningham would prefer it to 
the one she has.” 

“Had!” corrected Holden. “The 
substitution has already been effected, 
and, I fear, with little regard for Mrs. 
Cunningham’s preferences. Forbes,” 
he continued, turning to me, “tell the 
judge what you see—there!” 

[ followed the direction of Holden’s 
finger as he pointed to the quaintly 
haphazard arabesque of the border, and 
then as he moved it along the intricate 
scroll work. 

“Do those curious curlycues and ir- 
regular figures convey no idea to you?” 
he asked hopelessly, as I continued to 
look, uncomprehending and dumb. 

Suddenly I drew a long breath. 

“Great Scott!” I ejaculated. 

Judge Cunningham looked at me in- 
quiringly. 

Holden smiled. “Just so,” he said. 
“T see you haven’t altogether forgot- 
ten your Pitman, Forbes.” 

“Pitman?” echoed the secretary of 
state. “Pitman? You mean?” 

“Shorthand! Exactly. Even Forbes 
could see it when I pointed it out to 
him.” 

“Yes, I see it,” I retorted; “but I 
can make nothing of it. It’s the Pit- 
man system, all right, but the strokes 
make no sense in English, or any other 
language that I know.” 

“You understand Russian?” I shook 
my head. “Neither do I,” he contin- 
ued, “but that’s not necessary. Miss 
Wilfred does. Perhaps if you call her 
down, she will translate it for us. She 
should be able to. She stitched it 
there.” 

















The secretary sat as if turned to 
stone. “Miss Wilfred!” he gasped, as 
the full realization of Holden’s imputa- 
tion came over him. “Miss Wilfred! 
Then it was she! That was what she 
was working on all the time we were 
framing the treaty—stitching those 
telltale marks into the border. Who 
could have believed it? Where is she? 
I haven’t seen her since she went to 
telephone to Doctor Fordyce.” He 
rang the bell. Pemberton answered it. 
“Ask Miss Wilfred please to come 
here.” 

“*Scuse me, jedge, she ain’ nowhar 
in the house,” replied the butler. “Mis- 
teh Bob, he be’n a-moanin’ an’ a-moan- 
in’ fer heh; an’ the docteh he sent me 
to look fer heh, an’ I look high an’ I 
look low, an’ she ain’ nowhar to be 
foun’. Seems lak she jes’ natchally 
disappeahed. All heh clothes gone, 
too!” The whites of Pemberton’s 
staring eyes shone like targets in his 
black face. 

“There is nothing mysterious about 
Miss Wilfred’s departure,” the secre- 
tary assured him, whereat the butler 
backed out of the room with an air of 
relief. “Now that you have shown me 
this,” he said to Holden, as he took 
the tea cloth and scrutinized it as if to 
force a meaning from its cabalistic 
traceries. “But how did you get it? 
What caused you to suspect Miss Wil- 
fred? And, above all, if she is guilty, 
why did Bob——” 

Holden held up his hand. “One 
question at a time, please. Let me be- 
gin with the second. What chiefly di- 
rected my suspicions to your stenog- 
rapher were the elaborate precautions 
she took to guard herself against sus- 
picion. They betokened a foreknowl- 
edge of the event. Her story of at- 
tempted Japanese bribery was not con- 
vincing, and her inability to produce the 
letter she claimed to have received was 
significant. Add to all this that she 
was an expert Russian scholar, and 
an—— 

“My dear Holden, what bearing 
could that have on the matter?” broke 
in Judge Cunningham. 

Holden smiled. “And this from a 


diplomat of twenty years’ standing!” 
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he exclaimed. “What two nations 
would be most deeply affected by a 
treaty between the United States and 
Korea on your own showing? Be- 
tween Russia and Japan, which coun- 
try could more easily introduce spies 
into the state department? Did you 
ever see a Japanese who could mas- 
querade successfully as an American? 

“Russia has her agents, as adroit and 
inquisitive as those of Japan, in every 
Oriental court. No doubt she knew 
of the projected treaty with Korea be- 
fore you did. I mean, her astute di- 
plomacy had probably already antici- 
pated such a move on the part of this 
country. When confirmation of her 
forecast came to her through her spe- 
cial agent in your office, what would be 
her obvious counter move? 

“She could not very well interfere 
on her own initiative. To do so would 
be openly to confess her clandestine 
knowledge of our negotiations with 


other powers. Her protest to us could 
only be made when the terms of the 
treaty were published, and then it would 


be too late, unless she were willing to 
go to war with the United States—and 
that is unthinkable. A protest to Ko- 
rea at this juncture of affairs would 
carry no weight. On the other hand, 
so clear is her understanding of Japa- 
nese character, that she knew she had 
only to pass the word to her rival in 
order to accomplish the result she most 
desired. The old Samurai spirit still 
rules in Nippon, and the governing 
class is not yet ready to humiliate its 
pride for the sake of ultimate commer- 
cial advantage. 

“Now, it was Miss Wilfred’s ac- 
quaintance with Russian that, by your 
own account, originally enabled her to 
attract your attention. In the deep 
game played by the Russian bear, it is 
more than likely that the phrase with 
a ‘double meaning, which she called to 
the notice of your private secretary, had 
been intentionally inserted in the docu- 
ment for the very purpose of affording 
her such an opportunity.” 

“All this seems reasonable enough, 
convincing, even, as you put it,” Judge 
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Cunningham admitted, “but what put 
you on the track of the tea cloth?” 

“The point on which you laid partic- 
ular stress,” continued Holden, “in 
‘eliminating’ your stenographer, was 
that she could not possibly have com- 
municated with any one outside your 
household. Yet Mrs, Cunningham cas- 
ually informed me that Miss Wilfred 
had sent a tea cloth to the Woman’s 
Exchange for sale within a few days. 
The fact, which I learned later, that 
Miss Wilfred had made you her mes- 
senger naturally disarmed your suspi- 
cions, but rather enhanced mine. It was 
just the sort of manceuvre likely to be 
adopted by an astute young woman 
with a sense of humor.” 

The secretary flushed at this, but re- 
mained silent. Holden went on: 

“How, if at all, the tea cloth figured 
in the state-department leak, I had no 
notion, I confess; but it was a clue, and 
I followed it. I took advantage of the 
hour before dinner to run down to the 
Woman’s Exchange, and arrived there 
just before closing time. You do not 
know, perhaps, what a passion I have 
for tea cloths. I think the one I de- 
veloped this afternoon surprised even 
the young woman who delayed her 
usual six-o’clock departure in the ef- 
fort to gratify it. When all of the tea 
cloths she had in stock failed to please 
me, she regretted that she did not have 
one of Miss Wilfred’s to show me. So 
did I, and asked where I could see 
one. 

“The young woman was doubtful. 
They had all been sold to private pur- 
chasers on order. Madame de Lenor- 
mant had bought the last one to come 
in, the one you had brought there; she 
had no difficulty in remembering—this 
one, in fact. 

“To you suppose that Madame de 
Lenormant would part with it for an 
advance, if it proved to be what I 
wanted?’ I inquired. 

““Perhaps, if you had spoken in 
time,’ the saleswoman thought; ‘but 
madame said it was for a present, and 
I doubt if she has it now.’ 

““Ts it the Madame de Lenormant 
who used to sing in grand opera, and 


who now gives lessons?’ I inquired; 
and learned that my supposition was 
correct, 

“As this was the limit of the infor- 
mation I could extract, I made a small 
purchase and departed. 

“Somehow, I was curious to learn 
the name of the recipient of Madame de 
Lenormant’s gift. I called up the sing- 
ing teacher on the telephone, but a 
voice answered that madame was dining 
out. ‘Will she be at home in the even- 
ing?’ I asked. The voice believed that 
madame was going to a reception and 
would not return until late. 

“IT had to hurry not to be late to 
dinner myself. Thanks to Forbes, | 
was ready in time. Madame de Lenor- 
mant’s social position, as well as her 
nationality, made it likely that she 
would attend the reception at the 
French embassy. Thither I went, and 
there she was. A young man in a Rus- 
sian Guards uniform was talking to 
her. 

“T sought an introduction. Before it 
could be compassed, the lady had dis- 
appeared. The young Russian officer, 
however, remained; and, overhearing 
my inquiries, kindly informed me that 
Madame de Lenormant had gone to a 
musicale at his mother’s, where she was 
to sing. 

“*She sings for no one any more,’ 
he volunteered, with a _ smile that 
showed his white teeth, but for Ma- 
dame Vasilovitch, yes. They call them 
the musical twins, for joking.’ He was 
naive, that Captain Dmitri Vasilovitch. 
[I began to wonder if his mother had 
recently received a present of a tea 
cloth from her twin, for joking. 

“T spoke to Mrs. Cunningham, and 
we, too, went to the musicale. Madame 
de Lenormant was singing when we 
entered. 

“Wondering how, when I should 
meet her, I could lead the conversation 
to the subject of tea cloths without 
arousing her suspicion, I stepped into 
a little anteroom. There, on a table, 
under some plates of sandwiches, was 
a white tea cloth similar to Mrs. Cun- 
ningham’s, similar, also, to the one on 
which I had seen Miss Wilfred work- 

















ing here, in this room, this after- 
noon! 

“‘*Well,’ I thought, ‘what of it, after 
all? The evidence is purely circum- 
stantial. It merely establishes a pos- 
sible means of communication between 
Miss Wilfred and a representative of 
Russia.’ I could only guess how any 
secret information might have been con- 
veyed in the parcel. The message 
might have been written in sympathetic 
ink on the wrapping paper; but then 
there would have been the danger that 
the tea cloth would have received a 
new wrapping at the Woman’s Ex- 
change, 

“*Wouldn’t it be more likely,’ I ar- 
cued, ‘that the message, if message 
there was, would have been incorporat- 
ed in the tea cloth itself? 

“Yet hardly, or the tea cloth would 
not be so frankly displayed to public 
gaze. Still, I stooped to examine it. 
Something in the arbitrary, capricious 
character of the figures in the border 
design caught my eye. Studying them 
over, I thought I detected the nature, i 
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not the meaning, of the symbols. Again 
I doubted. Would Captain Vasilovitch 
have permitted this open risk of ex- 
posure of a diplomatic intrigue? Then 
[ laughed to myself. Who, that was 
not looking for proof of treachery, 
would ever suspect anything? The 
characters are so cunningly worked into 
the design that they seem a part of it. 
How many shorthand experts under- 
standing Russian would be likely to 
see it? How many Russians who un- 
derstand shorthand ? 

“Captain Dmitri had doubtless ar- 
ranged with Madame de Lenormant to 
buy the cloth as a gift for his mother, 
who more than likely was a perfectly 
innocent intermediary. After he had 
deciphered the writing, what need for 
him to deprive her of the use of her 
pretty and costly present? I was now 
convinced that the main provisions, at 
least, of the Korean treaty were em- 
broidered on the cloth, and the problem 
that confronted me was how to get 
possession of it. 

“At that instant, a maid informed me 
that a gentleman wished to speak to me 
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outside. It was Forbes, with his ter- 
rible message. I confess, I had not ex- 
pected it. Not for that had I left him 
behind, but to keep an eye on Miss 
Wilfred if she should attempt to leave 
the house before my return. Now, 
my one thought was to clear your 
nephew before it was too late. Hurry- 
ing here with Forbes, I followed him 
up the first flight of stairs. As I passed 
the door of the drawing-room, my eye 
caught the glint of the white tea cloth 
still resting on the tea table. Darting 
into the room, I pulled it off, slipped 
it into my pocket, hurried out the front 
door and into the motor car, and was 
on my way back to Madame Vasilo- 
vitch’s before you missed me. 

“Fortunately, my absence from the 
musicale had not been noticed. There 
was no one in the little anteroom, and 
I was able to exchange the tea cloths 
unobserved. Your nephew’s accident 
afforded me more than adequate ex- 
cuse for leaving immediately with Mrs. 
Cunningham. What Captain Dmitri 
will think when he discovers the substi- 
tution, I cannot say; but he will prob- 
ably take it philosophically. The tea 
cloth has served his turn. Madame Vas- 
ilovitch is nearsighted. She may not 
perceive the difference.” 

“And you can reconcile Bob’s sui- 
cidal act with all this—with Miss Wil- 
fred’s undoubted guilt—with what he 
said to her to-night—and maintain him 
entirely innocent?” said the judge. “I 
can hardly bring my tongue to say it, 
but might it not equally suggest com- 
plicity ?” 

“No,” declared Holden stoutly. “The 
young man was in love with your 
charming and accomplished  stenog- 
rapher, as Mrs. Cunningham well knew, 
if you did not. The last dispatches 
from Seoul were notice to him that 
some one of four had betrayed a state- 
department secret. He could not sus- 
pect the President or you. Conscious 
of his own innocence, what conviction 
must have forced itself, however un- 
willingly, upon his mind? Then came 
his interview in the garden with the 
stenographer. What took place be- 
tween them, what he said to her, we 
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know only from her report. So far 
as it goes, it is probably correct. 

“Whether or not she confessed to 
him, undoubtedly he arrived at a firm 
conviction of her guilt. The realiza- 
tion crushed him, and yet, in spite of 
his horror of her deed, he loved her. 
Love such as that is capable of the 
highest sacrifice. He was ready to sac- 
rifice his good name for her, to elope 
with her, in order to be with her and 
protect her. 

“She refused. Was it because she 
did not love him, or because she loved 
him too well? Or was there some other 
reason? We do not know. Denied 
this sacrifice, there was still another 
one possible to him, one which she 
could not balk. 

“Too honorable to voice the spoken 
lie, he believed that the bullet which 
should pierce his heart would divert 
suspicion from the woman who had 
broken it. He missed his target by an 
inch, Let us hope that he may live to 
see his greater error and to adjust 
himself to a more rational view of life 
and its obligations.” 

“Amen to that!” said Judge Cun- 
ningham. “But what about Miss Wil- 
fred? What would you advise me to 
do?” 

“Nothing,” replied Holden. “Let her 
You need not fear that she will 
ever cross your path again. Now, had 
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you not better go to Mrs. Cunning- 
ham?” 


Ten days later, in New York, Holden 
came into our library where I was 
drowsing over some writing. 

“IT have a letter and some news, 
Forbes,” he announced. “The letter is 
from the secretary of state. He writes 
that his nephew has rallied and will 
recover. He also says that owing to 
certain representations which he made 
to the Russian ambassador, the third 
secretary of the Russian embassy has 
been transferred to Paris, and would 
sail to-day—with his wife.” 

“Tlis wife?” I queried. 

“She was a Miss Wilfreda Gourki, 
daughter of a Russian father and a 
I’rench mother, educated in England. 
She and Vasilovitch were married two 
years ago in Berlin, but for ‘diplomat- 
ic reasons’ the marriage has been kept 
secret. I received the letter this morn- 
ing, after you had gone out. There 
was time for me to go to the steamer. 

“Young Madame Vasilovitch bears a 
striking resemblance to a Miss Wilfred, 
whom we met in Washington, adept in 
stenography and needlework. Perhaps 
we can guess the nature of those ‘diplo- 
matic reasons.’ ” 

“T am glad,” I cried, “to know she’s 
Riussian—not American!” 

‘Shake on that!” he said. 
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[* you had thought a heart 
Was worth the keeping, 
When passion could impart 
More than the heart’s quick leaping! 


If you had taken pains 


To guard love’s treasu 





if 


When love forewent refrains 
Of dalliance and leisure! 


Had you but done these things, 
Love would have grown new wings 


For happy, 


wider flight 


And deeper-felt delight ! 





WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 
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ITTING upon the 
wide, cool porch of 
The Inn, at the head 
of Barnegat Bay, with 
vast stretches of 
ocean reaching off to 
the other side of the 
world in unobstruct- 
ed view before him, 
and murmur of the 


















































sound 


with the 
rush and beat of waves lapping at the 


sands—grateful music to city-tired 
ears—with the sweet, salt air busily 
blowing cobwebs out of brain and body, 
Mr. Griswold Campbell was apparent- 
ly at peace with himself and the whole 
world. Morning after morning, for a 
whole week, he had sat in the same 
chair with the daily paper, at which 
he glanced indifferently now and then, 
resting upon his knees, his eyes fixed 
upon that broad sweep of waters before 
him, and his mind, whether intensely 
busy or utterly relaxed, even a close 
observer would have failed to discern. 
To outward vision, he was taking a 
vacation, and doing it with that con- 
centration of purpose which means 
in effort; and, yet, there was 
about his presence an attitude of wait- 
ing, the waiting for some event toward 
which his whole mind moved. 

A small, broad-shouldered, neatly 
dressed man, of about thirty-five—with 
a face that even his best friends found 
it difficult to read, he expressed in this 
visible and mute _ self-containment 
powers of achievement and accomplish- 
ment. And this presentment of the 
man was remarkable, since up to with- 
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Campbell’s 
different 


in the last 
friends had 
things of him. 
No one, however, knew the impelling 
motive which had sent him back to 
America after a long residence in Eu- 
rope, to sell his string of horses, give 
up sports of all kinds, and settle down 


three years, 
known very 


to watch and conserve the remnants 
of the fortune left him by his father 
some years before. He had _ been 


known previously for reckless expendi- 
tures, for rumors of games and high 
play that involved not only the income, 
but the foundations of a goodly patri- 
mony, and for whispers even of a mar- 
riage with some unknown woman of 
low origin, unkindly gossip asserted, 
because no one knew definitely any- 
thing about this, his sporting compan- 
ions never having substantiated the ru- 
mor, or come in contact with this phase 
of his life. However this was, he ap- 
peared now as a single man, shrewd 
and capable in business, having taken 


up an invention which had long gone 
begging, and in which he saw possi- 
bilities when it was offered him, imme- 


diately after his return. This he had 
exploited, and out of it had made a for- 
tune to add to that still left him. His 
social diversions were largely mascu- 
line in character, and confidants, in re- 
gard to his private affairs, he had 
none. 

Alone down here, he sat every morn- 
ing, near enough to watch, although he 
never seemed to be doing so, a 
of bridge of three tables, 
guidance of an instructor. 


game 
under the 
Practically 
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the same players day after day, all 
women, and all old friends. <A sort 
of close social corporation. The teach- 
er, Mildred Bradshaw, an attractive 
young woman of about twenty-four, 
who sometimes played with them, 
sometimes moved about from table to 
table, indicating points to be made and 
observed, interested him immensely, it 
would appear, if one were skilled in 
reading acts and people. 

Sometimes she seemed to be keenly 
conscious of this unobservant scrutiny, 
in which he was an adept, and at 
others to be indifferent to it; some- 
times the swift toss to her head, the 
shrug to her shoulders, was the only 
indication that she felt it; again, there 
was a quick and elfish merriment in her 
conversation about the game, a special 
adaptation, a reading in this game of 
that larger game of life by which she 
could illustrate points for his under- 
standing, if he chose to take them as 
such; a desire to tease, or a prankish 
spirit which seemed to possess her; 
and it was this which made her such a 
success as a teacher, this faculty she 
drew on in leading her pupils along 
paths not thorny with information, but 
sweet with the flowers of a delicate and 
whimsical fancy, the illustrations for 
her instructions. 

“Now, Griswold Campbell, why make 
yourself so precious?” laughed a small, 
vivacious blonde woman, who looked 
not unlike a well-kept Scotch terrier— 
a small woman, in a pale blue morning 
gown, with a white crépe shawl thrown 
over her arm, the contemplated protec- 
tion from sea breezes—stopping to 
speak to him one morning as she ticked 
across the porch in her high-heeled 
shoes on her way to the tables arranged 
in the shady corner beyond. “You 
know that you are just dying to play. 
I can see it in your eyes; and you are 
sitting there, waiting to be coaxed. I'll 
coax you. Come and join us—do. 
We'll promise to make the game and 
the stakes interesting enough for you. 
Miss Bradshaw, and Mrs. Morris, and 
myself do fairly well. ‘Come and join 
the dance.” You get on my nerves, you 
see—sitting there, morning after morn- 
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I can 
feel you do it, even if I cannot see it. 
I am certain that you play a game tha 
is worth while, but you deny us women 
the fillip of an encounter.” 

Campbell, who had risen at the sound 


ing, laughing at us, I am sure. 


of her voice, walked laughingly over to 
the tables with her. “How unkind of 
you,” he murmured, “to make me so 
conspicuous by such personal remarks! 
You have not taken into account my 
modest behavior and mild, inoffensive 
demeanor; or that I am down here to 
rest, not to work as you all do, with 
bridge every morning, every evening, 
and every afternoon in the rooms, un- 
der an instructor, I am led to believe.” 
His glance compassed Mildred, over 
whose face a flush of impatience swept. 
“You women do not know how to play. 
You work even at amusements. I 
should say that you do not know how 
to rest.” 

He laughed teasingly, his glance on 
Mrs. Bellaire now, but his face turned 
toward Mildred, so that, with that ap- 
parently unobservant scrutiny, which 
she so keenly felt, he was aware of her 
every motion, even the shrug of her 
shoulders, the indignant lift to her head. 

“Now—look here!” Mrs. Bellaire 
echoed his laughter rather feebly, in 
half-conscious embarrassment. ‘Who 
told you such nonsense? Besides,” in 
self-justification, “what can we do? We 
women are not accustomed to sit and 
twiddle our thumbs, and we are by na- 
ture industrious. What can we do? 
We have to stay down here with our 
children and husbands through the 
summer, and you, who get so much 
amusement from watching our game 
—oh, I know you do—you never re- 
turn our hospitality. You go off every 
afternoon in that gorgeous motor of 
yours, and you never ask any of us to 
join you; and every one of us is sitting 
watching you off, thinking how well 
we would look in that front seat. You 
never give us a chance to bejewel your 
motor. Why?” There was petulance 
in Mrs. Bellaire’s manner and voice, 
real petulance, as if, accustonred to 
adoration and adulation, masculine as 
well as feminine, she did not hesitate 
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to demand toll if it were not forth- 
coming. 

Campbell bent down over the back of 
her chair, and said, in a low, if signifi- 
cant, voice, that somehow echoed a sort 
of undertone of irony, and yet was loud 
enough to be heard by all of the people 
at the table: “I'll tell you a secret, Mrs. 
Bellaire; that car is not mine. I am 
only using it until its rightful owner is 
ready to take it off of my hands; and, 
moreover, I am a very sensitive soul. 
Though I do not want to be coaxed to 
play at your tables, I do want to be 
properly asked; and no one has done 
so yet. No, I will not tell you what I 
mean,” He laughed, and shook his 
head at the chorus of protest. 

Waving his hand lightly, but good- 
humoredly, Campbell went back to his 
chair, to his long looks over the rest- 
less sea, in which he seemed to find 
such complete absorption, and to his 
cigar, the smoke of which he carefully 
screened from the players. One or two 
men came and spoke to him, and a 
number hovered near, waiting a chance 
to win his notice, for Campbell was not 
one with whom many people cared to 
take liberties. 

When one of the women who had al- 
ready told them that she could only 
play for an hour rose to leave the ta- 
bles, Mrs. Bellaire, who always teased 
or talked when she had the slightest 
excuse for doing so, protested loudly. 

“You can’t go!” she announced ag- 
erievedly. “You can’t go! There is 
no one to take your place. Every one 
has gone bathing.” 

She looked about her at the deserted 
porch, and then a mischievous malice 
spread across her little face; she sur- 
veyed Mr. Griswold Campbell’s calm. 
She looked more than ever like a wor- 
rying little terrier. 

“Mildred—oh, Miss Bradshaw!” 
She waved her handkerchief to attract 
Mildred’s attention. “Go and ask 
Griswold Campbell to come and play 
with us. Do—there’s a dear!” The 
touch of retributive malice in her quick 
little voice was echoed by a gleefully 
naughty laugh. “See if he will dare 
to refuse you, too.” 
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A flush of protest rose to Mildred 
Bradshaw’s cheeks; a frown wrinkled 
her forehead and folded itself in two 
straight lines befween the brows. Her 
eyes flashed impatience, almost indig- 
nation, as she scanned Mrs. Bellaire 
coldly. She might tease Mr. Campbell 
with covert allusions pinned down un- 
der the philosophy of the game she was 
playing, but she did not care to have 
Mrs. Bellaire’s impish recognition of 
this made public property. Her eyes 
—such lovely eyes as they were, with 
their starry sparkle, which made them 
almost luminous at times—looked dark 
now, with their long black lashes cov- 
ering a hint of storm in them. They 
looked dark, but they were in reality 
the color of the sea, a deep green, with 
here and there an orange fleck across 
them; they were like the sea when the 
morning sun first strikes across it. 
They seemed, too, to reflect in their 
quick changes a certain gay quality of 
temperament, and a fine, high spirit. 

She hesitated a moment, looked over 
at Campbell contemplatively, and then 
she lifted her head, as a stag does 
scenting danger, and brought to view 
the soft round of a beautiful chin, that 
told of determination, but determina- 
tion modified by a cleft in the centre, 
where a dimple rested, betraying ten- 
derness and sentiment. A smile crept 
over her lips and hid itself in the cor- 
ners of her mouth as she rose valiant- 
ly from her chair and started across 
the porch toward Campbell, sitting 
alone, unconscious, apparently, that he 
was the hazard of a feminine conspir- 
acy. Her soft black draperies, for she 
was in inourning, trailed after her over 
the boards, and in their almost noise- 
less movement Campbell was conscious 
first of her presence. He turned as she 
drew near, a slender, graceful woman 
with a lovely face, a touch of defiance 
in her manner, if one might make so 
definite an accusation of what was a 
marked reserve. 

He jumped to his feet in surprise, 
This was the first time that Mildred 
Bradshaw had spoken directly to him, 
or even given him more than a nod of 
recognition. He saw her now with 
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that reserved smile about her lips, but 
perfect fearlessness in her glance, love- 
ly, alluring; her eyes were shining, her 
hair piled above her head was blown 
about by the sea wind until it had 
lifted itself into a sort of dusky wreath 
wherein dull shades of brown and 
chestnut toned naturally to black. Who- 
ever she was, this young woman, 
forced to earn her living out of the 
pleasures of other women, she did it 
with an inimitable grace and dignity. 

“T have come to ask you, Mr. Camp- 
bell, if you will play with us this morn- 
ing?’ The eyes looked straight into 
his own, a challenge, but not a bold 
one. 

“Do you make the request « 
own volition ?” 

“T was asked to ask you,” she ex- 
plained, a trifle shortly. 

“Did Mrs. Bellaire suggest it?’ The 
query was quickly put. 

“Yes.” 

“Then I must decline to play.” 
Campbell turned away obstinately, a 
measure of disappointment clouding 
his eyes. 

Mildred hesitated a moment, as if 
pondering, with down-drooped head; 
then she lifted it, with a quick start, 
and, laughing at Campbell, whose in- 
tent gaze seemed to draw the words 
from her, said softly: 

“Ts it that I must ask you?” 

“Ves,” There was a tense note in 
the short affirmative. 

“Then—will you play bridge with 
us?” The surrender of the request was 
complete, and yet it seemed not entire- 
ly to appease, to be not entirely what 
he desired. “One of our players has 
left us to our fate, and we need a strong 
fourth hand.” 

Campbell’s brow cleared; he laughed, 
distinctly pleased as he was, even de- 
lighted. “And you think that I could 
make a*strong fourth hand?” he said, 
smiling indulgently at her, and yet 
withholding his acceptance—keeping 
her standing before him—holding her 
there alone with him. 

“T believe, having seen you down 
here, that you could do anything that 
you put your mind to—if I am a judge 
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of faces.” She smiled, as if she under- 
stood him perfectly, but still denied the 
implication of an intention to be per- 
sonally involved in his interpretations. 

“And I am to play with you?” 

“If you draw me, of course.” There 
was again that note of reserve in her 
voice which he had compelled her to 
temper, as if she insisted that he ac- 
knowledge that she had not willingly 
thrust herself into his notice, but had 
been the mere medium for an answer 
to a challenge he had himself given. 
You are to play at our table.” She 
spoke inclusively. 

“Any stakes?” 
most abrupt. 

“No—just the game, and——” She 
looked straight at him. “You play— 
all games well, [—believe—I remem- 
ber,” she corrected herself. 

“*You believe—you remember,’ ” he 
mocked. “You know perfectly well 
how I play,” he said, in a low tone, 
spoken for her ears alone, and yet in 
which there was such a significance, 
such a thrill of unvoiced meaning, that 
she caught her breath and half put 
her hand out toward his, then drew 
back, laughing, with a little catch in her 
voice that was almost a sob. 

“T’ll come,” he said, surveying her as 
she turned and walked hastily away, 
following her until he caught up with 
her swift step, that was carrying her 
away from him; but before he sat down 
he summoned a servant, and sent for 
three or four new packs of cards. 

“T never like to play with old cards 
—cards other players have used. I 
like a fresh deal—new faces on my 
cards.” 

He laughed self-consciously, as if his 
explanation smacked of superstition, 
but a superstition he was willing to ac- 
knowledge. 

“Old friends, old faces, mean noth- 
ing to you, then?” questioned Mildred. 

“T did not say so,” he replied non- 
committally, as he looked up at her 
from under his brows, deftly refusing 
to put any deeper meaning to his 
words, “but in any games—all games, I 
like to get rid of the flavor of the past 
mistakes, past failures, if there are any. 


The inquiry was al- 




















It's like washing your hands of them, 
and beginning again, with yesterday 
back of you. I am always impatient 
for a new day—a new deal.” 

Just at this moment the servant 
handed him the fresh cards, and he 
busied himself counting and shuffling 
them, and then placed them on the 
table for the draw. 

Mrs. Bellaire took up her card now, 
and held it up to him: “The same old 
faces are always on the cards—always 
the same. They are never different. 


You may change the pack, make a fresh - 


deal, but those same faces look up at 
you at every turn of the cards. They 
lo not know fashions and _ styles— 
iappy things—and their form is as 
ixed as destiny.” 

“They are fate, Mrs. Bellaire. They 
are the symbols of the eternal verities. 
We can never forget them.” 

Campbell turned to Mildred, as he 
placed a chair for her, with a smile on 
nis face—a smile to remember, so win- 
ning, so illuminating to his rather plain 
face that every woman there felt him 
her personal friend; he seemed to re- 
veal himself in it as something more 
than a plain, incomprehensible man, 
who had sat idly at hand for a week, 
making no attempts to secure friends, 
indifferent to everything but the sea. 

“What do you call the eternal veri- 
ties, Mr. Campbell?” Mildred spoke 
now quickly, impulsively, question- 
ingly. 

“Love and Life—always the same, 
though we change the scene, the peo- 
ple, the times, the seasons, they are 
there upon the table always, and with 
them we play the game—our own es- 
pecial game.” 

“Come!” Mildred picked up the neg- 
lected pasteboards. “We are wasting 
time. The game’s the thing,” she cried 
gayly, “and it’s your deal.” She peered 
about at the cards drawn, and turned 
to Campbell as she saw his card. 

“You are to play with Mrs. Morris; 
and I with Mrs. Bellaire; you are deal- 
er, and Mrs. Bellaire leader.” 

Campbell demonstrated almost at 
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once that he had played bridge before, 
there 


but vas nothing of interest or 
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significance in the play until he paired 
with Mildred, Mrs. Bellaire dealer, and 
himself leader. 

Holding five diamonds to the king, 
knave ; the queen and two small hearts ; 
three small clubs; and two small 
spades, with the score twenty to twen- 
ty-four in favor of Campbell and Mil- 
dred, Mrs. Bellaire passed the make to 
Mrs. Morris, her partner, who made it 
no trumps. 

Campbel!’s hand held five hearts to 
the king, ten; queen, nine, six of dia- 
monds; queen, knave, nine, eight of 
spades, and the nine of clubs, and he 
led his fourth-best heart. The dumny 
went down with ace and two small 
diamonds; ace, knave, and six of 
hearts ; ace, king, seven, four of spades ; 
and the queen, seven, two of clubs. 

Third hand, Mildred’s, held six clubs 
to the ace, king, knave, ten; ten and 
two small spades; ten and five of dia- 
monds; and the nine and six of hearts. 

With Campbell’s opening lead from 
his long suit of hearts, the first trick 
was taken by the dealer with the queen 
of hearts, and then, essaying her own 
long suit of diamonds, she led from it 
to the ace in the dummy’s hand, re- 
turning it to the knave in her own 
hand, which she endeavored to finesse, 
in order to save her only reéntry card 
in that hand; but the knave lost to 
Campbell’s queen of diamonds; and he, 
obliged now to change his suit, played 
his singleton nine of clubs, expecting 
to strike Mildred’s suit, if she had one, 
putting himself, by this lead, under no 
obligation. His guess was correct, for 
his nine made Mildred’s suit, piling up 
six tricks, making the odd, the game, 
and the rubber for them. 

“Now, there,” she cried, as she 
turned over the cards, “is the best il- 
lustration that I have seen in a long 
time of the necessity of saving a re- 
entry card. Had Mrs. Bellaire not fi- 
nessed her knave, she would have had 
no chance for her suit, the only one she 
had in hand, and the only one by which 
she could possibly make game, since 
she could only count five points in both 
hands, unless she could make that one. 
They would have made the odd if her 
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finesse had been successful. Next to 
the make and the leads, that is, I be- 
lieve, the point to be mastered in bridge 
—the saving of reéntry cards, and when 
and how to do it.” 

“But, Griswold!” pouted Mrs. Bel- 
laire. ‘‘I am disappointed in you. You 
did not live up to your reputation of a 
man who can make something out of 
nothing. There was no dash to your 
play. You played most conservative- 
ly. Why did you not chance that short 
suit at first? With the score in your 
favor, as it was, you would have made 
more by taking our protection from 
our aces, as you certainly would have, 
in the forced discards on clubs, and 
played a much bolder game. I was all 
shivery, for I supposed that we were 
going to see a regular brigand at the 
table.” 

Everybody laughed, and Campbell 
said : 

“T could not be anything but con- 
servative with—Miss Bradshaw, since, 
as you say, the score was already in 
our favor. We were sure of the game, 
since I was playing with her; and it 
would have been the height of folly to 
have risked points by erratic play.” 

He looked over at Mildred as he 
spoke, almost demanding recognition ; 
but she, with a cool lift to her head, 
had returned to the distant and formal 
manner she had maintained hereto- 
fore, and the slight concessions she had 
made to him were entirely lost as the 
game broke up and the people drifted 
off, one by one. Mildred started to 
walk away, too, but Campbell stood in 
her pathway. 

“Your theory of the reéntry card is 
sound, and easy to illustrate when one 
plays dummy; but with a partner—it 
must be recognized and called forth, or 
—it is valueless.” 

“Yes,” she said absently, smiling 
provokingly, he thought, since he 
hoped that she would further expound 
her theory. 

“What would you call a good re- 
entry card in the game of life—suppos- 
ing a man had lost the lead in the first 
part of the game?” 

Before she could answer, Mrs. Bel- 


laire, who had tripped away, came run- 
ning back in search of Mildred, urging 
her going off on some expedition. 

“No,” said Campbell. “I want to 
talk to—Miss Bradshaw. Sit down, 
Mrs. Bellaire.” He drew some chairs 
around into a little corner, where they 
were shielded from any chance comers 
on that end of the porch. “I want ad- 
vice—a woman’s point of view; we all 
do at times.” 

Again, Campbell smiled that rarest 
smile of his, which always surprised 
those who saw it; it was such an il- 
lumination of a rather plain face, and 
was so winning, so sweet, such a 
startling expression of feeling in this 
self-contained man that it always puz- 
zled, yet won, those who saw it. 

“Acquit me’’—he spoke a bit whim- 
sically, the edge of that smile still on 
his lips—‘‘of anything so banal, so com- 
monplace, as a desire to tell you ‘the 
story of my life.” I am merely putting 
to you a case that you may consider 
hypothetical. A man, living the life 
that most men, suddenly endowed with 
a fortune and untrained for it, con- 
sider their especial privilege, started in, 
not long ago, to demonstrate to him- 
self and his friends that the joy of ex- 
istence was to be secured by a lavish 
expenditure of gold. He was conscien- 
tious in his efforts, but while engaged 
in this unpleasing occupation he met a 
girl.” And now, Campbell's voice grew 
husky, and he stopped a moment, and 
took a long look out at the sea, re- 
turning again to search the faces of the 
two women, with a shadow over his 
eyes. “She was very beautiful, the 
loveliest, the sweetest thing that he 
had ever known, and—he loved her 
deeply—so deeply that he wanted no 
one else ever to see her.” The voice 
fell, there was a hush in it, it seemed, 
and Mrs. Bellaire stirred in her chair, 
as if moved by it. “She was a South- 
ern girl, abroad with her aunt, and 
though not wealthy had been brought 
up to plenty. She was the best of com- 
pany, gay and merry, and full of 
laughter and the joy of life, with a 
head full of all sorts of whimsies and 
quirks and fancies; and the wonder. of 























it was that she consented to marry the 


man, And they went off by themselves 
to live on the island of Capri. But the 
inan went on spending money—his 
way, and though she never complained, 
nor did he recognize it at the time, I 
know that he neglected her, and that 
she was lonely. He neglected her, and 
—generally made—a fool of himself— 
until—one morning, she told him that 
she was going back to America—going 
to leave him. She had some ridiculous 
idea in her head that he ought to be 
doing great things—that he was ca- 


pable of them; and she said that she 
lid not believe that people had any 
right to spend any money but that 


made by themselves; that he was a 
parasite on the tree of life—that was 
the phrase that she used. Well’ — 
Campbell sat back in his chair conclu- 
ively, a grim sort of a smile crept 
over his face—“of course they had a 
discussion—if you choose to call it 
that.” 

Mildred laughed outright. She was 
gazing at him with curiosity, as if she 
were seeing a side of him that she had 
ever suspected; and her hand slipped 
out toward Mrs, Bellaire’s. 

“Did they quarrel?” she asked, in a 
shocked voice. 

Campbell grinned. “Well—they had 
words on the subject,” he conceded. 

“And how did they settle it?” Mrs. 
ellaire’s interest was most eagerly 
acute; she had been looking at Camp- 
bell from every possible point of view, 
and restlessly moving back and forth 
in her chair, as if the narrative were 
too slow for her. 

“Oh!” Campbell spread his hands 
out, with a dejected movement. “They 
finally struck a bargain. They were 
to separate for three years. Both of 
them were to go back to America, and 
make their own livings, starting out 
each with only a hundred dollars when 
they landed in New York. With this 
they were to get settled and prospect 
for something to do. They were to 
hold no communication with each other 
during all of this time, and at the end 
of the three years they were to meet 
down here, and if”’—there was a slight 
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tremble in the narrator’s voice; it fell 
to a lower note—‘if either of them 
wanted to continue the separation, they 
were then to make it permanent; if 
neither of them wanted to, the man 
said’”—and here an obstinate, hard tone 
rang in his voice—‘‘he swore that the 
woman should ask him to take her 
back.” 

“And what did she do—did she say 
that she would?” Mildred’s curiosity 
sent the words almost breathlessly 
from her lips. 

Campbell laughed amusedly, remi- 
niscently, it seemed, rather joyously, 
as if the scene were present with him 
and stirred his sense of humor. “She 
put it decently, in ladylike language, I 
believe; but the gist of it was that she 
would see him farther before she would 
ask him to take her back; that if he 
wanted her he could come and get 
her.” 

“Certainly. She was perfectly right. 
I agree with her,” hazarded Mildred. 





“‘She is a woman, therefore to be 
won.’ ” 
“But did she demonstrate that she 


could make her living?’ Mrs. Bellaire 
turned to practicalities. 

“Didn’t she?” grunted Campbell dis- 
contentedly. “She teaches bridge for 
a living, and gets good prices, and 
works like a horse at it.” 

“And the man?” Mrs. Bellaire’s face 
shone with determination to leave no 
stone of information unturned. 

“Oh, he took his five talents ‘and 
made them other five talents.’ Every- 
body knows that,” indifferently. “But” 
—and now there was a measure of 
trepidation in Campbell’s manner— 
“the time is up to-day, and she has 
made no sign that she will ask him 
to take her back; instead, she has had 


an opportunity that she refused. She 
is here, and he is here, and—and——’”’ 
There was masculine assertion in the 
very way that the man settled down 


into his chair, in his fashion of throw- 
ing out the lapels of his coat, in the 
square of his shoulders, not to mention 
the obstinate stiffness that settled about 
his lips. “I must keep to my word. I 
have kept my part of the bargain.” His 
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hypothetical case had become a personal 
matter with his change of pronouns, 
yet no one seemed to notice it. 

“It would not be decently modest in 


her to offer herself to you—no woman, 


could do a thing of that kind,” sug- 
gested Mildred mildly. 

“Men always ask women to marry 
them,” hinted Mrs, Bellaire. 

“Oh, if it was that, I’d have no diffi- 
culty about it,” Campbell laughed. 
“But I want her to understand that I'll 
have no more silly schemes rung in on 
me; I was a fool ever to give in to her 
before. I never will again.” That was 
absolutely final. Nothing could more 
conclusively picture itself than Camp- 
bell’s determination. 

“Then you have no reéntry card?” 
Mildred’s voice was very low; she had 
drawn almost into the shadow of an 
awning. 

He turned quickly to her. “I asked 
you before what you would call a re- 
entry card under such circumstances. 
You did not reply then. Can you think 
of any?” There was deep anxiety in 
the query. 

“Love,” she answered promptly. 
“The memory of past tendernesses, old 
associations, happy yesterdays 

Mrs. Bellaire, however, broke in on 
this sentimental reading of the matter. 
“It’s a case for a finesse,” she asserted, 
having come to the conclusion swiftly. 
“Griswold”—her blonde Scotch-terrier 
thatch of hair was all a-quiver, her 
hands were twittering, she was sitting 
forward eagerly on the edge of her 
chair—“why does he not play the card 
I gave you this morning? If he pos- 
sesses a gorgeous motor——” 

Campbell turned to her, at first im- 
patiently; Mildred’s words still rang 
in his thoughts; then he gave her a 
long, searching, speculative considera- 
tion. Then he turned to the sea, where 
the wind was cresting the rolling green 





waves with white caps, like huge birds 
riding the summits, to float off and 
hide themselves in the depths; then he 
sought Mrs, Bellaire’s laughing, com- 
ical little face, upturned to his ques- 
tioningly ; his eyes cleared, he laughed, 
he rose to his feet, and flung his arms 
out, and laughed again joyously, 
amusedly, 

“Good old Betty!” he said, putting 
his hand down over hers gratefully, it 
would seem. “Old friends are best, 
after all.” He turned to Mildred. 

“Mrs. Campbell,” he said, “I'll give 
you ten minutes; that motor of yours 
will be here at the door, then, and I 
am going to drive you off along the 
sea into all of ‘the divine to-morrows’ 
that life can hold, and 


What if we still ride on, we two, 
With life forever old yet new?” 


He leaned over her and took her 
hand, and drew her to her feet beside 
him. 

“Griswold!” The tears were in Mil- 
dred’s eyes. “I am so proud of you,” 
she murmured. “I was just a foolish 
girl, but it’s been a good game—and 
you have played it beautifully.” 

Mrs. Bellaire stood watching them 
drive away; she turned, however, to 
Mrs. Morris, who, coming across the 
porch at this moment, was _ over- 
whelmed with surprise and eager for 
an explanation. She was scarcely en- 
lightened by Mrs. Bellaire’s statement. 

“T always did say,” that Scotch-ter- 
rier lady asserted complacently, “that 
there were delightful and detestable se- 
crets behind that face of Griswold 
Campbell’s. Well,” she sighed, “I sup- 
pose she is satisfied with him; she 
seemed to be. Most men are half 
Bluebeard, half angel, and it does add 
excitement to life to run up against 
the Bluebeard now and then.” 





—— 
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ONY ST. QUEN- 
TIN was the best 
fellow in the world, 
well off and indolent, 
six feet high, and a 


boyish face, with 

YN Pince-nez on _ his 

wy rather funny nose, 

; mm that somehow made 


him look younger still. By profession 
he had something to do with a shipping 
office; no one had ever grasped what 
it was, and it doesn’t matter in the 
least. It served to take him out every 
morning and to give him the excuse of 
occupation till after four in the after- 
noon. Then he was generally to be 
seen at White’s or some other of his 
clubs; he belonged to four or five. In 
the season he dined out, and went on 
to parties or to the play and supper; 
the Carlton and the Savoy knew him 
well. He had running accounts at 
both. He lived in St. James’ Street, 
over a curiosity shop, where he had 
pleasant rooms and occasionally gave 
luncheons or tea parties, as the case 
might be, when royal functions were 
progressing and his windows were a 
desirable point of view. 

Tony was not a sentimental person, 
but he liked a little flirtation; it gener- 
ally took the form of quiet chaff, flow- 
ers, and chocolates, theatre parties, and 
supper afterward, always, of course, 
with a chaperon included, generally a 
youthful one. He was not in the least 
sentimental, and had never thought of 
a woman without a happy smile till last 
March year. Then something occurred. 
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One morning as he was going down- 
stairs on the way to his somewhat 
mythical employment, a tall, slim 
woman, evidently young, passed him. 
She had appealing eyes, and an air that 
proclaimed her to be a foreigner. Tony 
raised his hat—he was always well- 
mannered—and passed on. He was at 
the bottom of St. James’ Street before 
it occurred to him to say, “Wonder 
who she was?” to himself almost aloud. 
Then he forgot her. He went back 
rather early that afternoon to write 
some notes before going out for the 
evening, and he met her again—she 
was just going in. And again he lifted 
his hat; the eyes looked at him this 
time with the faintest sign of recogni- 
tion in them. That was all. Her face 
haunted him all the evening, there was 
such a lot in it, he told himself. He 
wished he knew more about her. 

The next morning, faintly, but dis- 
tinctly in the same house—he thought 
from one of the top garrets—came the 
sound of a violin. Tony was not a bit 
musical. He didn’t know the air, or 
whether it was being played well or 
ill; but it was slow and a good deal 
on the high notes; it made him feel 
sombre and sentimental, as if he wanted 
to go out and do things that he never 
would do either in this world or the 
next. He opened the door. for a min- 
ute in order to hear it better, and won- 
dered if he knew it. 

“Tt’s one of the things you feel as if 
you knew, anyhow—perhaps it’s that 
girl playing—believe it is.” 

And he went back to his Times. 





He 
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always read the Times. He thought it 
dull, but the right thing to do at break- 
fast time. He forgot the violin, per- 
haps because he had shut the door, or 
because the fried sole was excellent, or 
the news from South Africa unpleas- 
ant and likely to cause a slump—he 
had a little deal on in Kaffirs—but he 
was reminded of it when the servant 
brought in a telegram, for he heard it 
still going on. 

“Who’s that playing the fiddle up- 
stairs?” he asked. He always said fid- 
dle, violin sounded a little precious. 

“Miss Leitner, sir.” 

“Oh—who’s she ?” 

“Lady taken the top front room for 
a week or two, sir—till she goes back 
to Vienna.” 

“Ts she an Austrian ?” 

“Don’t know, sir. She’s a foreigner, 
anyway. Mr. Heger knows all about 
her.” Mr. Heger was the German 
landlord of the house. 

“What does she do—teach, or any- 
thing ?” 

“Don’t know, sir: goes out a good 
deal, takes her violin, so perhaps she 
does. Little more toast? Yes, sir.” 

By dint of a little listening and ob- 
servation, Tony discovered that Miss 
Leitner went out before noon every 
day and came back at about five—that 
she always wore black; and he divined 
that she liked flowers, for once or twice 
in the course of the next week she re- 
turned with a few daffodils or narcis- 
sus in her hand; she had bought them 
in the street, he suspected, for they 
were not in white paper. Having es- 
tablished these facts to his satisfaction 
he felt worthy of Sherlock Holmes. 
Gradually he came to know her face 
well. It was pale, and her features 
were clear cut, she had a sensitive 
mouth and grave, dark eyes, with 
straight brows over them, her hair was 
black as a raven’s wing—this was 
Tony’s comparison, but his acquaint- 
ance with ravens was limited, if it ex- 
isted at all, He thought she was about 
four-and-twenty sometimes, but there 
were days when he wouldn’t have been 
surprised to hear that she was a good 
deal more. She didn’t go away at the 








end of a week 
three, she was still there—and the very 
faint bowing acquaintance between 
them had become more pronounced, to 
the extent of a smile and rather a long 
look of recognition, nothing more. But 
gradually, without his knowing it, he 
was becoming possessed by her, and 
cast about in his mind anxiously for 
some means of extending the acquaint- 
ance; he hadn’t the courage to speak 
without a definite pretext. 

He went to a levee that season. He 
thought it “rather rot, you know”; still, 
his relations insisted on it, for his uncle 
had a title and property which he was 
bound to get some day, if the old boy 
—who was sixty-two—didn’t marry. 
He looked extremely well in his court 
dress. When it was over he went back 
to St. James’ Street at a time that was 
not usual with him. Three steps from 
the door of his sitting room he met 
Miss Leitner coming downstairs at a 
time that was not usual to her. She 
stood on the landing looking at him, 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “how beauti- 
ful!’ And a smile lighted up her face. 

Tony beamed with joy and lifted his 
cocked hat. 

“The levee,” he explained. 

“Do they always wear those things 
for it in England?” she asked. 

“By Jove, she has a musical voice, 
and the foreign accent is awfully 
fetching,” he thought. ‘Well, it de- 
pends what your line is,” he explained. 
“The civilians wear these; but the get- 
up is different for some of the profes- 
sions. 

“T see.” She bowed her head, smiled 
again, and made a little movement as 
if to pass on. Tony felt that he was 
dismissed. He hadn’t got very far that 
time, but he had heard her speak, and 
that was something ; in fact, he counted 
it a good deal. A couple of hours later 
chance befriended him. It was no good 
going to the office that day, so after 
changing his clothes he went to the 
club and read the papers; then it oc- 
curred to him that he would go home, 
have some tea, and get through a 
jorum of letters. There was Aunt 
Sarah in the country—awfully good 


at the end of nearly 
































soul, but a worry, insisted on being 
written to and all that sort of thing— 
he had never anything to say to her; 
still, he was at a loose end, and here 
was an opportunity with the levee to 
tell her about. He let himself in, shut 
the door, rang the bell, ordered tea, and 
a muffin—yes, by Jove, he would have 
a muffin. “I say—two,” he called after 
Sikes, as he stood by the inlaid writing 
table his people had given him, open- 
ing his invitations. “I’m hungry.” 

“Yes, sir,” and Sikes disappeared. 

Suddenly outside there was a smash 
and a smothered cry. He rushed to 
the door. Miss Leitner was bending 
over some flowers and scattered glass. 

“Oh, I say,” he exclaimed. She was 
almost in tears, and he saw her more 
plainly than he ever had before; she 
looked a little worn, but quite young. 

“Oh, what shall I do? My poor 
flowers !” 

“A worse catastrophe still, I fear. 
You’ve broken something.” He said it 
in a sympathetic voice, but inwardly he 
was rather pleased, and cogitating art- 
fully how to improve the occasion. 

“My beautiful vase,” she answered 
tearfully, kneeling down and picking 
up one or two fragments. “I bought 
it to put my flowers in—there was 
nothing for them in my room. It was 
such a beautiful vase,” she added in 
a pathetic voice. As far as he could 
judge, it looked extremely cheap and 
common, but probably she didn’t know. 
“And it was so expensive,” she added, 
looking up at him with tears in her 
dark eyes. 

“What a shame! I am so 
Look here, can’t I do anything ?” 

He was helping her to gather up the 
flowers as he spoke, their faces were 
quite near, and she looked so pathetic 
that he longed—yes, unromantic Tony 
did—to kiss her, but, of course, it was 
impossible. Suddenly he had an in- 
spiration. 

“Look here, let me give you some- 
thing to put them in, there are heaps of 
pots in my room—come in and choose.” 

He sprang up, she raised herself to 
her knees, he gave her his hand, she 
was on her feet in a minute. 


sorry. 
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“Oh, but ” She hesitated—her 
eyes were wonderful with that ques- 
tioning look in them, he thought. 

“It’s all right,” he said. “Sikes will 
gather up the glass—might cut your- 
self.” Sikes was coming upstairs with 
a tray. “And, look here, you are up- 
set—do come in and have some tea— 
we are neighbors—it would be friend- 
ly.” 

Half hesitating, she entered. Tony 
knew how to make himself comfort- 
able, and his rooms were delightful. 
The one they were in had china and 
old weapons about, books, and pictures, 
and an intellectual air that was ex- 
tremely reassuring, though it hardly 
belonged to its owner. 

“You shall choose something. I don’t 
want all these things,” he said. “It 
would be awfully good of you to take 
one or two away. ’Nother cup, Sikes. 
In a providential manner,” he added, 
turning to Miss Leitner, “I ordered two 
muffins, instead of one.” 

His tone had become more easy, it 
was not less deferential. On looking 
at her again he “twigged,” to use his 
own slang, that her dress was shabby, 
simply and beautifully cut—he knew 
when the hang of things was right— 
but shabby. He felt certain she was 
poor, he suspected that in some way 
she worked for her living, and was not 
doing it well, and that she was lonely; 
but he might have guessed that from 
the fact that she lodged by herself in 
a top attic. His manner was singularly 
soothing and ingenuous—he was a 
charming boy, be it understood, five- 
and-twenty, but a boy, and always 
would be one; it was impossible to help 
liking him, and Miss Leitner evidently 
did; any sign of tears quickly vanished 
and smiles came to her pathetic mouth 
while her eyes retained their gravity. 
She walked round Tony’s room admir- 
ing his bric-a-brac. She knew the 
originals of his autotypes, which was 
more than he did; they had mostly 
been presents from his relations. She 
recognized the photographs of the fig- 
ures of King Arthur and Duke Ludo- 
vic in the Francescan Church at Inss- 
bruck. He had been rather hazy about 
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them himself, he thought it awfully 
clever of her. 

“Oh, but your room is lovely,” she 
said, and settled down by the brass tea 
tray, and again he told himself how 
fetching the foreign accent was. “I 
like it—mine is so bare, the roof slopes 
down, and I have only one. There is 
nothing in it; I mean, nothing beautiful 
except my violin.” 

“Awfully jolly to have that, though,” 
he said. “I often listen to you.” 

“T must come and play for you some 
day.” 

“Do you—do anything with it— 
teach?” he asked, anxious to know 
more about her without seeming im- 
pertinent. 

“Oh, no; I don’t do it well enough to 
teach. I wish I did. I do a littl— 
something———” She broke off to take 
some cream. “How good it is—this tea 
—and the muffin—so good. We never 
have it. It is delicious.” 

He handed her some more. She took 
it almost eagerly. He could have 
fancied that she was hungry, she ate all 
her own—the one he counted as hers— 
and a piece of his into the bargain, 
without seeming to know it. He wished 
there had been some cake, but there 
wasn’t. When everything was con- 
sumed, she looked up at him regret- 
fully. 

“Tt is over,” she said, “and I must 
go. 

“But first you must choose something 
to put the flowers in. Let’s walk round 
the room.” 

“Oh, no! I cannot take away one of 
your beautiful things.” 

“Oh, yes, you can. Come!” The 
barriers were breaking down. She gave 
a little laugh; it was young, musical, 
charming. He put his hand on her arm 
—she didn’t resent it. They looked at 


his bits of china and Bohemian and 
Salviati glass together. 
“T like that bowl best of all,” she 


said, stopping in front of a blue-and- 
white Worcester one. 

She had excellent taste, he thought 
—he wished it hadn’t been quite so 
good, for that particular bit had be- 
longed to his grandmother, and his be- 
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longings might give him a wigging if 
they came and found it gone; but it 
didn’t matter, Sikes would be sure to 
break it at some time—why shouldn't 
she have it? 

“All right,” he said. “Take it; and, 
look here, have these two little glass 
things as well.” 

She clasped her hands and looked up 
at him. “What can I say to you—what 
can I do?” 

Really she was awfully pretty, and he 
didn’t believe she was a day more than 
four-and-twenty—been worried, per- 
haps, and that made her look older at 
first sight. 

“T say,” he asked—his voice was a 
little tremulous, for he felt bold and 
bad for proposing it—‘‘would you ever 
care to go to a theatre? You must be 
dull living alone.” 

“Oh, no, I’m glad to be quiet,” she 
said, with a little shudder. ‘“But——” 
Her face lighted up. “I should love 
to go to a theatre—to see something.” 

“Good! Ill get seats—a box.” It 
suddenly occurred to him that the se- 
clusion of a box would be well in case 
there were relations; they had a genius 
for turning up at the wrong moment. 
“Suppose”—he put it very tentatively 
—‘we had a bit of dinner first. Savoy 
or the Cecil, which is awfully quiet, you 
know.” 

“Oh, the Savoy,” she said, with just 
a little rapture. It made him feel that 
they would have what he called a 
“beano.” “I’ve longed to go there so 
much.” 

“We'll do it,” he said. “We'll do it 
—hooray!” he cried, with boyish exul- 
tation. 

So they went. That first time of half 
a dozen. There was nothing improper 
in it from first to last, let that be un- 
derstood. Tony looked in her face and 
listened for her laugh, and gave her an 
arm once or twice as they came through 
the crowd of the theatre, or as they 
walked a few steps in order to get a 
cab more quickly, and the sense of her 
taking it was delightful—but that was 
all. He never so much as held her 
hand for an unnecessary minute, and 
he knew no more about her at the end 
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of a month than he had at the begin- 
ning. He gave her presents; she had 
the queerest, most innocent way of ask- 
ing for them. That first time, for in- 
stance, when she came downstairs—he 
was listening for her—ready for the 
theatre, in her very simple black dress, 
with the transparent yoke and sleeves, 
and a gauze scarf about her shoulders, 
he would have been quite surprised 
had he known what was coming. She 
clapped her hands softly and for joy 
as he came out of his room to meet her, 
in evening dress, of course, with a thin 
which fell back and showed 
shirt front and immaculate 


overcoat 
his white 
tie. 

“It feels so good to be going out 
once more,” she said. Then her voice 
became pathetic and the worn look re- 
turned. “It is like Vienna, my dear 
Vienna! But will you like to go with 
me?—I’m so simple.” She looked down 
at her dress. “And I have no evening 
cloak at all—I have nothing.” The last 
words went to his heart and made him 
reckless, especially when she shivered, 
though she laughed, and drew the thin 
scarf round her. 

“T say, do let me give you one— 
something warmer, you know—you'll 
catch your death of cold. Let’s drive 
to a shop, if there’s one open—I have 
heaps of money—wait one moment.” 
He went back quickly, opened a bureau, 
put something in his pocket, and re- 
turned. “Could we get anything? Will 
the shops be shut at this time?” 

“It is a quarter to seven,” she an- 
swered breathlessly, as impulsive as he 
was. “Swan & Edgar will be open 
till seven. We will go quickly.” 

They did. There was a long, black 
satin cloak lined with red, and with a 
deep red hood to it; he called it a flap- 
ping thing. It was wonderful how well 
it suited her. 

“And some lace—that scarf doesn’t 
go with it; just to soften it at the 
throat—eh?” He felt like a man about 
town, and liked to show her that he 
knew all about things. The lace was 
bought—it was rather expensive, her 
taste was excellent. “But now my 
gloves,” she said; “they are too shab- 
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by.” She was carrying a grubby little 
well-worn pair that had once been 
pearl gray, and showed him a hole in 
the forefinger of one of them. 

“All right,” he said exultingly. She 
was ripping, he told himself, though he 
was beginning to get a little nervous, 
for he had brought out only twenty 
pounds, and there were the dinner and 
the theatre to pay for. However, he 
had some loose change and a couple of 
sovereigns as well; that would come 
in for odds and ends. The money held 
out, let it be said—just. 

The next day he sent her a box of 
chocolates and some flowers, and re- 
ceived in return a little note: “How can 
I thank you? C. L.” Awfully nice, 
much better than a long letter, he said 
to himself, though he would have liked 
something more—a little note, perhaps, 
with a beginning and ending. How- 
ever, it was left to fish for—and he did 
fish, 

At the end of the month—it was no 
good blinking it—Tony was in love, 
not violently, but pleasantly, and after 
his own fashion. He thought of her 
day and night, trying to devise means 
of seeing her, speculating as to her an- 
tecedents; but it was no good leading 
the conversation in that direction, she 
only shook her head a little and said: 
“Ah, no; you mustn’t talk to me about 
bygones—they were sad, and to-day I 
want to be happy.” 

So he waited, and was happy, too. 
He suspected her people of being un- 
kind to her, of trying to make her 
marry some one she didn’t like, perhaps 
—anyhow, she shouldn't be bothered 
now, she should tell him about herself 
when she chose, and not before. Sud- 
denly chance enlightened him. Some 
country cousins arrived in town. Tony 
was rather bothered by them, for they 
liked him, insisted on his dining in 
Grosvenor Gardens, where they were 
staying with a mutual aunt, going to 
the theatre, and doing various shows. 
It was rather distracting, seeing that 
his heart, or his thoughts, at any rate, 
were in the top garret in St. James’ 
Street, but it couldn’t be helped. 
Tony had taken a day off to go to the 











Academy with Violet and Daisy—the 
cousins—he spent the morning there, 
and took them to lunch at Princes’, then 
they insisted on being taken to a curi- 
ous little dress exhibition going on in 
Regent Street—beautiful dresses on 
dummy figures that walked round on a 
mechanical contrivance. 

“T hear they’re quite lovely,” said 
Daisy. “They have come from 
Vienna. Do let us go and see them.” 

“But, look here,” said Tony helpless- 
ly, “I don’t want to go and look at 
women’s clothes.” Still, the idea 
amused him, and the mention of Vienna 
had given him a little thrill. He thought 
of a slim figure in a black dress, per- 
haps having a frugal meal somewhere— 
not a dainty, expensive one like this at 
Princes’—with the violin in its case be- 
side her. He wondered what she was 
doing, and where on earth she fiddled. 

They walked to the place, paid their 
shilling each—that is, Tony paid it for 
them—went down a dim passage and 
through heavy velvet curtains into a 


large, artificially lighted room, and 
stood leaning against a barrier. Be- 


yond the barrier there was a painted 
scene—a garden at one end, with rus- 
tic seats and a summerhouse. At the 
other, through the framework of a 
French window, there was a salon ele- 
gantly furnished and lighted; up and 
down, and roundabout, by means of a 
mechanical contrivance, walked dummy 
figures, dressed in the latest Viennese 
fashion, wooden creatures, but extreme- 
ly elegant from the toes of their little 
shoes to the top of their elaborately 
dressed heads or their marvelous hats. 

“Fluffy, and frilly, and flouncy,” 
said Tony, who thought his alliteration 
rather clever. 

The room was faintly perfumed to 
give the illusion of a flower garden, and 
at the farther end, from a little bower 
came music—a piano and violin. The 
pianist, who was in black and had coils 
of fair hair, was seated, her back toward 
the audience; beside the piano stood a 
slight, tall figure in a black dress, with 
grave, pale face and two dark eyes, 
at met Tony’s imploringly when he 
‘sed round. 


1 
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“Well!” 
hadn’t recognized her. 
aren’t they?” he said, 
moment and turning 
Daisy. 

They wondered why he had become 
so absent-minded, and why he didn’t 
propose to do something else, instead 
of taking them a rather tame little 
drive along the Embankment and 
through the park to see the scaffolding 
round the growing memorial to Queen 
Victoria, and back to Grosvenor Gar- 
dens, 

Then he went home to St. james’ 
Street—and listened. He had noticed 
a placard at the exhibition saying that 
it was open from eleven to five. If she 
came straight back he would hear her 
at—say, a quarter past. He heard her 
key put softly in the street door— 
Tony’s ears had grown very acute—he 
met her on the stairs, he wanted to re- 
assure her; poor, little thing, she had 
had a bad time somehow, he was sure 
of it. 

The invaluable Sikes had set out tea, 
with a dish of strawberries, a cake with 
walnuts on the top, and a little vase of 
flowers. She had had tea many times 
with him lately. When it was over she 
always took the roses—they were gen- 
erally roses—from the vase as she was 
meant to do, raised them to her lips, 
and said “Au revoir,” or “It was beau- 
tiful,” and gave him one of her wonder- 
ful smiles while he held the door open 
for her, and departed with the air of 
one who has conferred a favor and has 
enjoyed doing it. 

But to-day she looked limp, sad, a lit- 
tle ashamed. 

“Come along,” he said reassuringly. 

He took her hand and drew her into 
the room very gently; he put an arm 
round her shoulders in a manner that 
couldn’t give offense—only as if he 
thought she required support—and led 
her to an armchair on the hearthrug. 

“Now we'll have tea and be comfy,” 
he said. 

“What did you think?” she asked, 
and looked up at him with wide-open 
eyes. , 

“T think you’re splendid.” 


He tried to look as if he 


“Awfully good, 
recovering in a 
to Violet and 


























“But to play for wooden figures, and 
for silly people who come to look at 
them ?” 

“It’s all right. They’re not all silly, 
you know. I was there.” 


“Qh, no, you are not—I never 
thought to see you there.” 
‘Well—I had some awfully nice 


girls with me.” 

She nodded. “The one with brown 
hair looked charming. Were they your 
sisters ?” 

“No, cousins—country, you know; 
going back to it in a day or two. I 
thought you’d rather I didn’t recognize 
you,” he added, anxious that she should 
not think her employment was any em- 
barrassment to him. 

“Oh, no. Besides, it would not be 
allowed. I should be dismissed.’ 

“That’s all right, then,” he said in 
his airy little fashion. “Now, you shall 
have some strawberries.” And _ he 
picked out the big ones for her. “How 
long is it going on, this thing?’ he 
asked. 

“Only till next week.” 

“What becomes of it, then?” 

“Tt will close for a littlh—next win- 
ter it is going to Nice—with fresh 
dresses, of course. I am to meet Otto 
Schwenter there the week after next, to 
arrange for the different places we will 
visit.” 

“Who’s Otto—what do you call it?” 

“He is one of the—of—the—I don’t 
know what you say in English—one of 
the inventors of the beautiful dresses.” 

“Dressmaker man.” 

“Dressmaker man,” she laughed. “He 
will be free the week after next.” 

“What’s he doing now?” 

She shrugged her shoulders a little 
sadly. “I don’t know. But he and the 
proprietor of the exhibition will be at 
Nice the week after next, and I must 
go.” 

“Oh—and then I shall never see you 
any more?” 

He looked disconsolate, and felt it, 
but at the back of his head he knew it 
was a good thing, for he felt that things 
were becoming a trifle awkward. He 
liked her, loved her; not ardently, it 
wasn’t his way, but he didn’t want to 
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get mixed up, entangled, or anything 
of that sort. It was really a good thing 
she was going; still, there was no rea- 
son they shouldn’t make the best of the 
time that was left. 

“T shall never see you any more?” he 
repeated. 

“Never any more,” she said, and he 
could have sworn that she kept back 
the tears with difficulty; anyhow, they 
were in her voice. 

“Well,” he said after a pause, in 
which he looked becomingly grave, “we 
must have a ‘beano’ or two before you 
go.” : 

She knew what “beano” meant now. 
“Oh, yes,” she said, with animation. “I 
hate to think of going away.” A flash 
came into her eyes that he had not 
seen there before. He thought it be- 
coming, it made him reckless for a mo- 
ment. On an impulse, for he’d never 
done such a thing before, he lifted the 
slender hand resting on the tea tray, 
and kissed it; her little finger and 
thumb were stained with strawberry 
juice. She drew it away, but not too 
quickly. “Oh, no, it mustn’t be! Oh, 
no!” she said. 

“Look here,” he went on, still reck- 
lessly, “when you go to Nice, suppose 
I take you back ?” 

She looked horribly alarmed for a 
moment, and he saw it. “You mean you 
will go, too?” 

“Monte Carlo is open all the year 
round. I would take a run there, and 
just drop you at Nice on my way.” 

“On the way?” 

“Ten minutes farther on.” 

“Ah, yes,” she said; “then you could 
drop me. They must not see you.” 

“All right! When do we start?” 

“T must be at Nice on Thursday 
week, in the morning,” she answered. 
“T will arrive the night before, I think. 
If we start—you and I—on Tuesday 
morning we shall be in Paris in time 
for dinner.” It was wonderful how 


she knew the details of the journey. 
“And the next day we will go on to 
Marseilles.” 

“The next day——’ 
her. 

“T love Paris—we 


’ 


He stared at 


must have one 











evening there. But we will not stay at 
the same hotel,” she added quickly, 
“that would not do.” 

“All right—we’ll have a little ‘beano’ 
there.” But his tone was not quite so 
enthusiastic; ne was puzzled, disap- 
pointed against his will, though he was 
fascinated. After all, Tony was only 
a man, and she was charming, and flat- 
tered him in a subtle manner not to be 
resisted—but still something had hap- 
pened to him. 

He sat by the empty fireplace for half 
an hour after she had gone upstairs, 
and thought it over. 

“I’m in for it,” he told himself; “but 
somehow I don’t like it. She’s awfully 
nice, but I don’t want to marry her— 
it wouldn’t do—don’t expect she’d have 
me; but it wouldn’t do at all.’ In that 
half hour the enchantment of her some- 
how lessened. The journey would be 
a lark, he thought, but it would be as 
well when it came to an end and the 
whole thing done with. “And I’m 
not going to stay in Paris,” he said 
with determination. “It wouldn’t do. 
We'll go right on as hard as we can.” 

He broke it to her on board the boat. 
“Look here, my dear,” he said almost 
tenderly, “it’s a censorious world. I’ve 
been thinking we’d much better not 
stay in Paris. If any one saw us they 
might say all sorts of things.” 

She nodded. “That is true.” 

He liked the way in which she al- 
ways agreed with him. It gave him a 
sense of wisdom that he felt he didn’t 
possess at present, but might achieve 
in the future. “In fact,” he went on, 
gathering courage as he spoke, “I’ve 
taken a sleeper for you in the ladies’ 
carriage in the Rapide. It gets to Mar- 
seilles early in the morning. We’ll dine 
in Paris, though, if we know it.” 

“You are quite right,” she answered. 
“It might be dangerous if we stopped.” 
She looked at him; her manner had 
been different the last day or two, it 
was almost strange now. He wondered 
what the deuce it meant. 

Suddenly she took out a little brooch 
and turned back the collar of her dress. 

“You are very nice,” she said. “T 
will always remember you—look !” She 
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pulled up, from where it was concealed, 
a little gold chain that he had given 
her, with a turquoise heart that had a 
diamond in the middle suspended from 
it. “When I wear it, I shall think of 
you—and of days—that had very happy 
hours in them!” 

He longed to kiss her, but it was im- 
possible. Perhaps it was as well. 

They had an excellent dinner in 
Paris—Tony knew his way about—and 
an hour after it they were flying south- 
ward. They had agreed to breakfast 
at Marseilles. They did, and drove up 
to Notre Dame de la Garde and along 
the Cannebiére to the Quai de Joliette; 
they were going on by the afternoon 
train to Nice; but it was wonderful 
how she seemed to shrink from it, to 
shrink and yet to be eager. 

“Marseilles is so good,” she said, 
looking up at him; “and it’s our last 
holiday. Don’t let us end it too soon. 
We shall never, never meet again.” 

“Oh, yes, we will—somehow,” he an- 
swered; but he felt that they probably 
never would. 

They lunched and lingered over their 
coffee, and looked at each other and 
smiled in each other’s faces; but they 
were in a curious state of tension, and 
each felt it regarding the other. They 
went on by the afternoon express; they 
had a carriage to themselves. Tony 
looked at her as the guard shut the 
door, and he knew it would not be 
opened again till they reached Toulon. 
He thought she was going to talk, but 
she folded her hands one over the 
other, nestled up in her corner, and 
said: “I want to think. We will not 
speak until we have stopped once 
more.” 

“All right,” he answered. Curious 
creature, he thought ; he wondered what 
she was thinking about, and wished she 
wouldn’t sit there looking out of win- 
dow ; it made him feel rather at a loose 
end. He tried to be interested in the 
scenery, but it didn’t come off very 
well, and to read the Matin, which he 
had bought at one of the book stalls, 
but he had never cared for French pa- 
pers—couldn’t read them easily enough. 

It was half-past five when they 
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reached Toulon, and then unfortunate- 
ly two people got in. Tony felt as if 
the whole thing were disappointing. He 
sat opposite to her, and made aimless 
and amiable little remarks, but it was 
not at all the sort of thing he had im- 
agined ; he had been so curious to know 
what she would say, what she would 
do, in this their last time together— 
and nothing had happened; she had sat 
thinking in silence for half the jour- 
ney, and now, of course, anything else 
was impossible. 

“Bad luck—downright bad luck,” he 
said to himself. 

The two people got out at Cannes; 
they were alone in the carriage once 
more, and he breathed freely. 

“Three-quarters of an hour and we 
shall be at Nice,” he said. 

He went toward her quickly the mo- 
ment they were in motion again. He 
took her hand; he felt that he must 
make the most of the time that was 
left; besides, some genuine feeling was 
taking possession of him, they had had 
such good hours together, she had been 
so charming. He remembered the tones 
of her violin the first time he had heard 
her play; he looked up at the case con- 
taining it in the rack over his head; he 
thought of the broken vase and the 
blue-and-white Worcester bow]; he felt 
convinced it was safely packed in the 
box, with many nails in it, in the lug- 
gage van. He thought of the night 
they had gone to the theatre for the 
first time, and he had bought her the 
cloak with the red hood, and she had 
held out her little grubby gloves and 
asked for more. With a sudden im- 
pulse he stooped and kissed the hands, 
which were lying in her lap, or, rather, 
the right one, which was bare. She 
looked at him when he raised his head, 
with a strange, almost wan, smile, took 
the glove off, and held out the left 
hand to him. There was a wedding 
ring on the third finger. His heart gave 
a great thump—perhaps she had been 
more to him than he imagined. 

“Married?” he said. 

“Yes, I’m married.” 

“Oh—what does it mean? 
has he been all this time?” 


Where 
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“He has been in prison.” 

That was cheering, he thought. 

“He nearly killed some one’—and 
her eyes flashed—“because he was jeal- 
ous.” Tony began to feel uncomforta- 
ble. “It is too intricate to tell you.” 

“Ts he an Austrian?” Tony asked, 
just to gain time. 

She stood up with her back to the 
door. “Yes, he is an Austrian—he is 
tall—he is handsome.” A flush came 
to her face, she looked beautiful. “I 
adored him, but he was unjust.” 

“Oh!” Tony felt that he was retir- 
ing into the background. “What does 
he do?” 

“He invented two of the dresses in 
that exhibition—the yellow one in the 
corner, and the green one with the vio- 
lets, the most beautiful of all.” 

“Man dressmaker?” Tony said, try- 
ing to be quite natural. 

She nodded her head proudly, as if 
he had been a general in the army at 
least. “He is Otto Schwenter. He was 
coming to England, too, but he was 
jealous, there was a quarrel. I needn't 
tell you how it all was, but he wounded 
some one very badly, and went to 
prison. He has been there for months 
—my poor Otto !—that is why I was so 
unhappy.” 

“Indeed,” said Tony, looking over his 
pince-nez in a curious manner, “you 
got over it, you know. Why did you 
come to England?” 

“T had no money. The firm that sent 
the dresses over offered me employ- 
ment, to play the violin, and to watch 
for them the numbers that came. They 
did not wholly trust the man who took 
it to England.” 

“And why did you call yourself Miss 
Leitner, if you were married, and take 
off your ring?” 

“Because I have been told that if you 
are a woman and in public at all you 
should always be young and never be 
married—so I did not want any one to 
know I was Madam Schwenter, for in 
Vienna that talked so much. I wanted 
to hide, to be where no one suspected 
till he came out. You are not angry?” 
She held out her hands. 

“Oh, no, not at all.” 
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“You’ve been so good. I can’t think 
what I should have done but for you.” 

“That’s all right,” he answered, 
“What do you think Herr Schwenter 
will say to me? I don’t particularly 
want to be wounded even if he goes to 
prison for it.” 

“He won't know anything about you. 
I shall never tell him. I wouldn’t for 
the whole world.” It was just as well, 
he thought. “It is always a great mis- 
take to tell too many things about your- 
self.” 

“Oh—talk of the wisdom of the ser- 
pent,” said Tony, beginning to take an- 
other view of the adventure. 

“And no one will ever tell him. He 
doesn’t know any one in England ex- 
cept Mr. Heger, and I told him that 
he must not.” 

“You are a very far-seeing young 
woman.” 

“You’re not angry?” she asked. “Oh, 
say that you’re not angry—you’ve been 
so good, so dear! I will tell you what,” 
she said impulsively. “Once, just once, 
you shall kiss me.” 

He stooped and did—there wasn’t 
much in it, though, not what it might 
have been, the heart was taken out of 
it. 

The train was slackening to get into 
Nice station. “I say,” he said, “are 
you good friends again in spite of the 
—the row?” 

“Oh, yes; he has forgiven me—and 
I love him. Every woman loves a man 
who nearly kills another for her,” she 
said rapturously. “She may be afraid 
-——but she loves him for it.” 

“Pleasant,” thought Tony. 
be here to meet you?” 

She nodded with happy confidence. 
“THe came out of prison three days ago. 
He will be at the station.” 


“Will he 
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“T hope he won’t have a knife about 
him.” 

“Oh, no.” She laughed, and thought 
it a joke, though Tony didn’t. “You 
must sit down in that corner and pre- 
tend that you do not know me—that 
you are quite a stranger. Perhaps you 
will see him before you go on.” 

Discretion seemed the better part of 
valor, so he took up his paper and sat 
down. She had just time to smoothe 
his hair as a parting caress before the 
train stopped. 

She put her head out of the window 
and looked anxiously up and down the 
platform. Suddenly she clapped her 
hands. 

“Otto—Otto, 
len !” 

She ran along the corridor of the car- 
riage; she was on the platform in a 
moment. Tony, looking out, saw her in 
the arms of a tall, rather fat man, with 
a dark mustache. He was not at all 
handsome, he looked distinctly bad-tem- 
pered. He was dressed-like a fop. Tony 
curled up inside and said “dressmaker” 
to himself. 

They came to the window of the car- 
riage. She looked at Tony demurely. 

“Monsieur, will you have the kind- 
ness?” she said, pointing to the bag 
and the violin which were still on the 
hat-rack,. 

Tony handed them with the air of a 
courteous stranger. The husband took 
them without a word of thanks, and 
turned his back. She kissed her hand 
to Tony. Her eyes looked pathetic— 
he was glad of that. Then she followed 
the fat man out. 

“Humph!” said Tony as he went on 
to Monte Carlo. “That’s a rum go— 
and I don’t think I got much of a 
share out of it.” 


I’m here—see—Caro- 














HE red glow of fire- 
light, illuminating the 
library .of Stone 
Manor, made a pleas- 
ant contrast to the 
gathering mist of a 
chill September night, 
and threw into bril- 
* liant relief the gleam 
of polished sconce and panel, crimson 
hanging, and carved framework. 

Now and then it played fitfully on a 
collection of curious weapons that 
filled a recess; weapons of all coun- 
tries and epochs, each with a tragic 
history of some dark deed; and, once, 
as the logs fell together, with a leap 
of flame and sparks, a picture hang- 
ing over the mantelpiece flashed into 
sudden prominence, until the shadows 
engulfed it again. It was the portrait 
of the last Lady Delamain, a beautiful 
woman on the threshold of middle age, 
in whose clear eyes dwelt a deep, un- 
changeable content. 

People said that her marriage to Sir 
Randall Delamain had been an ideally 
happy one for both; the austerity of 
the man—known as a “hanging judge,” 
because of the many capital sentences 
he had passed—being softened by the 
serene gentleness of his wife, to whom 
he had given a devotion that was rev- 
erential. 

Since her death, he had retired from 
the bench, and had lived a quiet, se- 
cluded life in his old Dorsetshire 
manor, in the wooded country behind 
Weymouth. 

















To-night, for the first time for a 
year, he had a companion; and when 
the butler entered presently, and 
switched on the lights, he carried a 
tray, on which two coffee cups and two 
liqueur glasses were set. 

He placed them on the big table in 
the centre of the room, put a box of 
cigars on the little smoking table, and 
threw some more logs on the fire. 

As he drew the curtains across the 
window, Sir Randall entered; a man of 
over middle height, in evening dress, 
with a grave, handsome face, intellect 
and morality indicated by the breadth 
and height of the brow under its sweep 
of gray hair, sternness set in the lines 
round the mouth, with some redeem- 
ing softness of eye and expression that 
implied a sense of justice tempered by 
mercy. 

“Shall I put the shutter up, Sir Ran- 
dall?” asked the butler, hesitating at 
the glass-paneled garden door. The 
gray fog outside made it uninviting 
for his master’s usual evening stroll on 
the veranda, but Sir Randall was too 
preoccupied to notice it. 

“Leave it for the present,” he an- 
swered, and, crossing to the fireplace, 
sat down in an armchair, and stretched 
his hands to the glow. 

“Chilly to-night,” he said. 

The young man who had followed 
him into the room crossed to the table, 
and took up the coffee pot. 

“Coffee, father?” he asked. 
“Thanks, James.” 
“Black—or milk?” 
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“Yes—either—it doesn’t matter,” 
answered Sir Randall absently. 

James poured it out, and took up 
the liqueur bottle. “Benedictine,” he 
said, “or brandy—or both, mixed? 
Much better mixed.” 

“No, thanks,” answered his father. 

“Well, I shall,” said James, as he 
carried the coffee to the fireplace. “I 
never refuse liqueur with my coffee.” 

Sir Randall looked at him attentive- 
ly as he took the cup. 

It was a well-bred face and figure, 
this of his only son, but there was an 
indefinable air of dissipation about it. 
The suit of dark-blue clothes showed 
signs of shabbiness, and his tie and 
collar were slightly frayed. He looked 
needy and a little careworn, in spite of 
his youth. 

Sir Randall set the coffee down, un- 
tasted, on the fender rail, and said: 
“Going to smoke, James?” 

“Rather! I haven't had a good cigar 
for days. What are these—Havanas?” 

He fetched the box, and offered it to 
his father, who waved it away with a 
gesture, and shook his head. 

“What?” continued James. “Off 
your after-dinner smoke? That’s bad! 
It takes a lot to make me that. In 
fact, I don’t remember it ever happen- 
ing.” He returned to the divan, and 
sat down, lighting a cigar. 

“You have to catch the ten-fifty up?” 
said Sir Randall. 

“There’s no ‘have to,’”’ answered the 
son. “I could stop the night, or longer, 
if you liked.” 

“I’m afraid not.” Sir Randall 
paused. “What I was going to say was 
that time is getting on, and there’s a 
good deal to be said:” 

“Is there?” James looked surprised. 
“T thought we were going to let by- 
gones be bygones, and start afresh. 
You said so in your first letter—or 
something of the sort.” 

He laughed constrainedly,. 

“Yes,” Sir Randall admitted. “i 
used words to that effect, I know. But 
in my second letter—my last—I said 
something had happened which made 
it imperative for me to see you at once, 
and that I couldn’t put you up.” 
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“T know. Rather disconcerting for 
me. I thought you might have given 


me a week-end here, anyway.” 

“You didn’t bring a bag, I conclude,” 
said Sir Randall. 

“No. But I hesitated about it. I 
couldn’t think what you meant. You 
don’t want me to stop here, but you 
hinted at a journey. What does it all 
mean, dad?” 

His easy assurance was a little 
dashed, and he looked with a touch of 
anxiety at the grave face by the fire. 

“It’s a long story,” said Sir Randall 
slowly, “but it’s got to be told. You 
remember this time three years ago?” 

“Must we rake up old things?” put 
in James quickly. 

But Sir Randall continued, unmoved: 
“You were in very low water, just as 
you are now. You wrote to me for 
money.” 

“Well?” 

“T sent you a large sum—larger than 
I could afford, really, but your letter 
was so urgent. You said you would 
never go to a race meeting again.” 

“IT know.” James spoke reluctantly. 
“I meant to cut the whole thing. I 
stayed away for eighteen months; then 
I got hard up, and an old pal asked 
me to the Leger, and I backed three 
winners running, and——”’ 

His father interrupted him gently. 

“Well, you went back and beggared 
yourself for the third time.” 

“For the last time, dad—honor! I’ve 
sworn off forever now; I told you so 
when I wrote. Don’t rub it in so hard. 
Try me once more, and I swear I'll 
keep straight.” He rose, and went to- 
ward his father eagerly. 

“I am going to do what you ask 
me,” Sir Randall replied. “I believe 
that this time you will keep your vow. 
Circumstances will insure it.” 

The look of relief on James’ face 
vanished, and-he gave a crestfallen 
glance as he echoed: “Circumstances ?” 

“You will be obliged,” answered his 
father, “to stay away from race courses 
and such places.” 

“Oh?” commented James interroga- 
tively. 

A dark shadow seemed to fall over 














Sir Randall’s face. “The reason I went 
back to that time three years ago was 
not to remind you of past follies or 
promises, or to ‘rub it in,’ as you call 
it. It was because the story I have to 
tell you began then.” 

James went to the table, and sat on 
the edge of it, swinging one foot dis- 
consolately. “I don't understand you 
to-night, dad,” he remarked. “What 
story? Why are you so awfully sol- 
emn over it? After all, it’s not a crime 
to bet, though I admit it’s an idiotic 
thing to do. But it doesn’t hurt any 
one else.” 


“Doesn’t it?’ Sir Randall's voice 
changed a little. “How about me, 


James? Has it ever occurred to you 
that you are my only son, and that 
I've no one else but you in the world 
to care about—since your mother 
died?” He rose, and looked at the pic- 
ture over the mantelpiece, then went 
slowly toward his son. “You are the 
living image of her, as you sit there 


to-night—though she always looked 
fresh and fair. You have her eyes 
and mouth.” He paused again, and 


went on, in a lower voice: “I never 
thought to thank God for taking her 
away from me—but I did—in this very 
room, two days ago.” 

He put his hand wearily over his 
eyes, and James, subdued, said: 

“You can’t mean that, dad?” 

Sir Randall sat down heavily in the 
armchair by the table. ‘At the time 
I speak of,” he resumed, “three years 
ago, there was a murder committed in 
a railway carriage, between Doncas- 
ter and London.” 

“What's that got to do with me?” 
demanded James. “I thought you 
wanted to talk over my affairs.” 

“We are talking of your affairs,” 
answered his father. “Speak quietly, 
James. I don’t want the servants to 
hear. A man called Rufford was ar- 
rested for the murder.” 

James got up hurriedly, took a step 
or two away from the table, returned, 
and threw himself impatiently into a 
chair opposite to his father. Sir Ran- 
dall did not look at him; but, gazing 
straight into space, went on: 
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“Rufford was found guilty, on cir- 
cumstantial evidence. The jury was 


unanimous in its verdict. I was the 
judge, and I sentenced him, I have 
sentenced other men to death, and 


though it has been a terrible ordeal to 
me each time, I have felt that the sen- 
tence was just—according to the law 
of the land, and that I was only doing 
my duty. On this occasion, I shrank 
from it more than usual, because I was 
convinced”—he leaned forward, and 
turned his eyes on the son—“I was 
convinced that Rufford was innocent. 
I felt as Pontius Pilate must have felt 
—that I was condemning a man un- 
justly.” 

James made a curious, impatient ges- 
ture, as though his control was slip- 
ping away from him. “For Heaven’s 
sake, father,” he said, looking at his 
cigar, “don’t keep harping on unpleas- 
ant subjects.” 

But his father kept an intent gaze 
on him, while he said: “Do you re- 
member the case?” 

James flicked the ash from his cigar. 
“Something of it—yes. The man was 
a bad hat, wasn’t he? And they didn't 
hang him, after all.’ He put his arm 
up on the table, so that his face was 
shielded. 

“The sentence was commuted,” Sir 
Randall answered, “to imprisonment 
for life. Rufford has been in prison 
—at Portland—for two years now.” 

“They always get out after a few 
years,” said James, “if they behave well, 
don’t they?” 

“Fifteen to twenty years sometimes 
—a lifetime at the best of it.” 

“Poor chap!” There was a pause, 
and James took out his watch and 
looked at it. “Can’t we get on now 
to this business of mine, father?” 

Sir Randall shook his head, with a 
deep sigh. “We must follow the mat- 
ter from beginning to end, James. It 
may be our only chance of understand- 
ing each other thoroughly. The vic- 
tim of the tragedy was a bookmaker 
called Joe Merrion. He was a welcher, 
and he had taken an earlier train from 
the races, in order to avoid the crowd. 
His pockets were crammed with 
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money. He was lying half under the 
seat—strangled with his own  neck- 
kerchief. No one had noticed him get 
in, but several witnesses swore that 
Rufford entered the carriage at the next 
station. Rufford was caught just as 
he was leaving King’s Cross, and a 
hundred pounds was found on him. He 
denied having traveled in the same car- 
riage as Merrion, at first, but after- 
ward admitted it. He said that he 
got in at the next station, as the train 
was going out, and, noticing some- 
thing that protruded from under the 
seat, discovered it was the dead body 
of a man who had welched him on 
the course. There was the money, ly- 
ing all over the carriage, and he de- 
clared he had only taken what the 
man owed him for a bet. In any case, 
his defense failed. But he refused to 
plead guilty, and protested, even after 
I had sentenced him, that he was inno- 
cent. I believed him. But I could not 
upset the verdict. I recommended him 
to mercy, and obtained the commuta- 
tion. It was all that I could do.” 

James had been walking to and fro 
while his father spoke; he halted now, 
and said: “Are you going to talk about 
this man all night, pater?” 

“Sit down,” replied Sir Randall 
quietly. “We must talk about him un- 
til I have told you all there is to tell. 
There was one clue only—a real clue 
—to the murderer; a small, torn piece 
of a photograph, which was clutched 
in the dead man’s hand. Rufford had 
some post cards on him, one or two 
of which were a good deal torn. It 
was believed that the piece was a part 
of these. I kept it by me, small as it 
was, and unrecognizable. I had a feel- 
ing that it was part of something fa- 
miliar to me. Many and many a time 
I have held it in my hand, and tried 
to conjure back the whole picture of 
which it formed a part. At moments 
I have felt on the brink of success— 
then, again, the remembrance eluded 
me. I kept it and studied it, because, 
for the last two years, I have spent all 
my spare time in trying to collect in- 
formation about Joe Merrion, and his 
associates and possible victims.” 
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Janes struck a match, and with an 
unsteady hand tried to relight his cigar, 
which had gone out. “What on earth,” 
he said, “did you want to do that for, 
father ?” 

“Because I felt responsible for Ruf- 
ford’s life sentence, to some extent. 
Because the conviction grew upon me 
that he was an innocent man. And I 
believed that if I could ever find the 
photograph from which the piece was 
torn, I should find the real murderer.” 

Sir Randall walked to the fireplace, 
and there. James reached out 
for the brandy, poured some into his 
liqueur glass, and gulped it down. His 
face had gone very white round the 
lips, and he was breathing quickly, as 
though he had been running, while the 
eyes that were fixed on his father had a 
hunted look. 

“Four days ago,” continued Sir Ran- 
dall, “you wrote to me for money on 
which to start a new life abroad. I 
wrote back, agreeing to give it to you 
and make up our estrangement. I 
asked you to let me have the pawn 
tickets for your jewelry, since you told 
me you had pledged everything, even 
the cigarette case your mother gave 
you, with her portrait in a panel under 
the cover. You sent me the tickets 
by return. I forwarded them, with 
the necessary amount, to the pawn- 
broker. I received the jewelry yester- 
day morning.” 

James dropped his cigar, and leaned 
forward, one hand _ outstretched. 
“Father!” he exclaimed, under his 
breath. “For God’s sake 7 

“The cigarette case,” went on the 
deep voice, “was much dented and 
broken, and the panel smashed, but the 
photograph was lying loosely in its 
place. There was one corner torn off.” 

James sprang to his feet, and caught 
at the table near him. “My God!” 

Sir Randall was still standing, with 
his face turned away, looking into the 
fire. 

“I knew my duty from that mo- 
ment,” he said, “though, like the cow- 
ard I was, I shirked it all day. Then 
I wrote, and told you to come here.” 
James leaned forward, shaking, and 


stood 
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tried to speak. His voice broke, but 
he cleared it with an effort. “Father 
—lI never meant to kill him. I never 
dreamed that he was dead when I left 
him. I thought he was only insensi- 
ble.” 

Sir: Randall turned and faced him, 
with all the sternness gone from a 
face that was drawn and pallid with 
an intense anguish. 

“Tell me nothing but the truth, 
James. I am not your judge, thank 
God! Though this cruel chance has 
made me your accuser.” 

“My accuser!” He raised his hands, 
in a sort of faltering appeal. “You 
can’t—you won’t—father P 

Sir Randall’s ‘voice was_ steady, 
though the proud lips shook a little. 
“IT cannot let an innocent man suffer 
any longer. He may die in prison. I 
should be his murderer, then, indi- 
rectly.” 

“You mean to say’—James’ voice 
was full of startled incredulity—‘that 
you are going to give me up—your 
own son?” 

“My own son—the little lad that used 
to climb on my knee, in this very room, 
twenty years ago.” 

“Let me tell you,” broke out James 
hurriedly. “It’s the truth—God’s truth. 
I'll swear it on the book, if you like. 
I had a bet with him—a big bet. It 
would have got me back all I'd lost. 
And I won. When I went for the 
money, the fellow had gone—bolted. I 
rushed to the train and saw him just 
as he was getting in. The train moved 
on as I jumped in after him. He knew 
what I’d come for; he recognized me. 
I only wanted my money. He was a 
bit hazy with drink, and refused it. I 
went mad with rage—I didn’t know 
what I was doing. I took hold of his 
necktie, and twisted it round, and he 
clutched at me, and caught my watch 
chain. I thought he’d get me down—I 
hung on till he dropped. Then I was 
frightened. I tried to loosen the tie 
—it wouldn’t come  untwisted—we 
were just slowing into a station. I 
shoved him under the seat, and, pick- 
ing up my watch and th2 case, I got 
out, and shut the door after me. Then 
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I waited on the platform till the next 
train came in, and traveled on to town 
in it, and went to my rooms and wrote 
to you. I thought the man was only 
stunned, and wouldn't make a row 
about it, for his own sake. Then I saw 
it in the papers. I lay low for two 
days with a friend—Norris—till you 
sent me the money. Then I cleared 
out off to France.” 

There was truth in his hoarse voice, 
in his wild, miserable, anxious eyes. 

“And when the trial came on,” said 
his father, “and you saw which way it 
was going, you remained away.” 

“I was afraid. I couldn’t face it. 
3esides. there was the name—you—my 
mother.” 

“Your mother is beyond the reach of 
pain or shame, thank God!” 

“IT know—but I thought of her, and 
that I would atone. I would lead a 
different life and try to be a decent son 
to you. For eighteen months I stuck 
to it. I was on my way to tell you 
so. And then I met a friend, and he 
asked me to go to the Leger with him. 
I told him of my resolve. He said it 
would be a good test—to go, and not 
to bet. I was a fool to let him per- 
suade me.” 

“Never mind that now,” said Sir 
Randall gently; “it’s for the last time, 
as you say. We've got to think of 
what you had better do.” 

“Dor” 

Sir Randall went to the bureau, un- 
locked a drawer, and, taking out a let- 
ter, held it in his hand. “I have writ- 
ten this to the home secretary. It tells 
him the truth. He must get it to-mor- 
row. I wired to the governor of Port- 
land to-day.” 

“You wired to him?” James stam- 
mered. “You’re going to let me be 
taken here—like a rat in a trap—in my 
own home—my mother’s home?” 

Sir Randall made an imploring ges- 
ture. “Hush! Don’t let us speak of 
her—Jimmy. The reason I wired was 
this. Rufford escaped this morning. 
He is still at large. They are hunting 
him everywhere, and the warders have 
orders to shoot unless he surrenders. I 
couldn’t have him shot. I wired that 
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I had discovered his innocence. I am 
bound to follow up the wire with an 
explanation. But you have a few hours 
to the good. You have a defense; only 
you have let an innocent man suffer 
for you. That will go against you. 
Can you think of any plan for getting 
away to safety?” 

James knit his brows. “If I could 
get hold of Norris again, he’d help 
me,” 

“What 
Randall. 

“He'd hide me for a bit. He’s an 
awfully clever chap at making up, and 
all that. I’ve heard him boast that he 
has twice bamboozled the police. He'd 
do anything if I paid him well.” 

Sir Randall went to the drawer and 
took out a bag. “Here are five hun- 
dred pounds in notes and gold. Try 
to let me know from time to time that 
you are well and leading an honest life 
—if, please God, you get clear. If you 
want money, get your friend to write 
for it. Ill send it to him.” 

James took the bag, and dropped it 
in his pocket. “Then this is good-by 
for good, father,” he said, in a low 
voice. 

“Forever,” said Sir Randall, “If 
you remain free—as I pray you will.” 

There was a silence between them 
for a moment, and then James looked 
at the clock. “I suppose the carriage 
will be round in a minute,” he said. 

“At nine-forty,” answered his father. 

“And you—mean to send the letter ?” 

“I must post it to-night—after you 
have gone.” 

“You—believe I didn’t mean to do 
it, father ?” 

“IT believe,” said Sir Randall, “all 
you have told me to-night.” 

“And you understand that when I— 
I didn’t speak, I wasn’t thinking of my- 
self entirely. I was thinking of the 
name—of you.” 

“The name,” said his father sadly, 
“is more tarnished now. I wish with 
all my heart that you had spoken.” 

“I wish I had,” James exclaimed 
passionately. “I was a mean hound—a 
criminal coward—I see it now. If I 
could make up—but it’s too late!” 


would he do?” asked Sir 
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The despairing remorse was genuine. 
Sir Randall put his hand on the bowed 
head. “Nothing is ever quite too late, 
Jimmy,” he said. “Promise me, if you 
get clear—to lead an honest life.” 

“I promise. Dad—will you—will 
you shake hands with me—for the last 
time ?” 

It was at this moment, while they 
stood together, that there was a vague 
stir in the mist beyond the glass door, 
and slowly a man’s head emerged from 
the fog, and a pair of wild eyes 
peered through the dim glass, into the 
lighted room beyond. 

They peered with the look of some 
starved beast that hunts its prey; fierce, 
relentless, savage; and, as they rested 
on the group by the fire, there seemed 
to leap into them a flash of inward 
flame. 

A lean, brown hand pressed against 
the glass, and the door creaked in re- 
sponse. 

Starting violently, James looked over 
his shoulder; but the face and hand 
had vanished instantly. “What was 
that?” he exclaimed. 

Sir Randall put both his hands on 
his shoulders. 

“Don’t get nervous,” he said. “You 
want to keep all your courage, and be 
steady. There’s the carriage. We had 
better go into the hall.” 

“Good-by, dad,” said James. 

“Good-by, my boy, my dear boy! 
God bless and guard you, Jimmy!” 
With his arm still round his son, they 
moved together to the door, and passed 
out. 

An instant later, the furtive face ap- 
peared again, gradually dawning out of 
the dense mist, at the glass panel, and 
after a moment the handle of the door 
turned, and, stealthily crouching, a 
man crept into the room. 

Wild and haggard, his convict dress 
stained and soaked, his matted hair and 
beard framing a face from which all 
youth, and humanity seemed to have 
faded, he stood, listening, all the crav- 
ing for an insatiable revenge in the 
malignant gaze fastened on the door, 
that had just closed behind the father 
and son. 
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Their footsteps had died away along 
the passage, and there was a sound of 
the opening and closing of distant 
doors. 

Swiftly the man moved, looking 
from right to left for a place of con- 
cealment, and as he passed the recess 
and his eyes caught the gleam of the 
weapons on the panel, they brightened, 
and a low, hoarse murmur escaped him. 

“You'll do,” he murmured to him- 
self. “You'll pay my score for me.” 

In a moment he had drawn the knife, 
a Malay kris,,from its sheath, and 
slipped it up his sleeve. 

Then, with the same rapid move- 
ment, like an animal that has followed 
a trail, and is about to spring, he dis- 
appeared behind the window curtains. 

A moment after, Sir Randall reén- 
tered, and closed the door behind him. 

He walked slowly, as though the 
burden of his sorrow was too heavy 
for him, to the fireplace, and stood 
there, his arm on the mantelpiece, lis- 
tening to the sound of the carriage 
wheels, as it lessened down the drive. 

Then he lifted his head, and looked 
up at the beautiful face of the portrait 
above him. 

“Our own boy,” he murmured 
brokenly, “our Jimmy! If one man’s 
suffering can atone for another man’s 
sin, let me bear it all. God spare my 
boy !” 

He moved to the bureau, and took 
out the letter. “My boy!” he repeated, 
and, sitting down on the writing chair, 
laid his head on his hands. 

There was only the faintest sound as 
the man behind the curtains stepped 
out, but’ Sir Randall’s strained senses 
perceived it. He looked round, and 
started up, as the wild figure leaped 
toward him. 

“Rufford!” he cried, and there was 
welcome, as well as amazement, in the 
sharp exclamation, but the word died 
on his lips, for, before he could defend 
himself, the convict had sprung on 
him like a panther, and the kris was 
buried in his side, 

Sir Randall staggered, sank upon his 
knees, and then, swaying helplessly to 
IO 
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the floor, lay there, without a struggle 


z 


or a sound. 

Rufford, stooping, jerked the dagger 
out, and laid it on the bureau; then, 
after listening for a moment, said, in a 
husky voice: “Done it! I said Id 
swing for you if I ever got out.” He 
knelt down, and put his hand on the 
inert figure, still speaking in a hoarse 
whisper. “You sent me to quod as a 
murderer, didn’t you? I wasn’t one, 
then, but you've made me one now.” 
There was a slight movement of the 
arm he touched, and he started back, 
looking toward the kris, uncertain 
whether to strike again or not. Then, 
feebly moving, Sir Randall held up the 
letter clasped in his hand, and tried, 
with stiffening lips, to form the word 
“Read.” 

“What's this?” said Rufford, snatch- 
ing the letter, and scanning the address. 
“The home secretary—what? You 
heard of my escape, did you? You 
wrote off in a hurry, to tell them to 
be sure to catch me, or, better still, 
shoot me down.” 

He pulled the letter out, read a few 
lines, then sprang, shaking, to his feet, 
dazed and unstrung. “My own son- 
release Rufford—free pardon—worked 
for two years to prove his innocence. 
My God! It can’t—it can’t be true. 
What shall I do? He was going to 
give up his own son and set me free, 
and I’ve killed him! I’ve got to swing, 
anyhow, now. He was fond of his son 
—I could see that—and I’ve done for 
him, and myself, too.” 

A far-off sound caught his ear, and 
he looked to the glass door. 

“There’s some one about; they’re on 
the trail, I bet. They'll find me and 
the letter, and they'll have to let me 
go—no, no, it’s no good now—it’s too 
ate !” 

He stooped again, and looked into 
Sir Randall's face, on which the dew 
of death was gathering. “I’m sorry 
—I’m sorry, guv’nor,” he said. “For 
two years I’ve been cursing you, night 
and day, and now I’m sorry. You 
weren’t the hound I thought you.” <A 
despairing sob broke from him. “I 
tell you what, though. I can’t give 
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you back your life, but I can give you 
back your son—there! Can you hear 
me, guv’nor—yes—you can? Well, lis- 
ten, I'll give him what he took from 
me—his freedom—for your sake.” 

He went to the fire, with the letter, 
and threw it into the heart of the glow- 
ing logs; then back to Sir Randall. “I 
can’t do more,” he said, “can 1? That’s 
fair, guv’nor, isn’t it?” 

Again the sound outside, but nearer 
this time than before. 

Rufford leaned toward the bureau, 
and caught up the knife. “There they 
are, right enough. It’s a wonder they 
didn’t get me sooner.” 

Again he bent down and looked at 
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Sir Randall, who lay still now, his eyes 
closed. “It’s all over for you,” he 
said, “and perhaps you ain’t sorry your- 
self, guv’nor. Perhaps I ain’t done you 
such a bad turn, after all!” 

The sounds were nearer now, and 
he crossed to the switch of the electric 
lights, and turned them off, so that the 
room was lit only by the dull glow of 
the fire. 

Then he knelt down, and felt the 
point of the kris. “I couldn’t do no 
more for you, could I?” he said, look- 
ing toward the quiet figure, as he raised 
the knife. 

And the firelight, dying down, left 
the room veiled in darkness, 


THE VERDICT 


PUCK, a-sitting on the hill, 

Spied two lovers by the rill, 
Doing things that lovers do 
When their love is fond and true; 

Just a pressure of the hand, 
lash of eyes—you understand. 
Glancing toward the couple, he 


Cried: 


“What fools these mortals be!” 


Later on he spied a pair— 

Strephon strong, and Phyllis fair; 
Deep affection in each heart, 
Yet their ways ran far apart! 

He’d no courage for the test, 

She deemed coldness for the best. 
Puck observed impatiently : 
“Oh, what fools these mortals be!” 


I don’t know what can be done 
For to please this jeering one. 

If we do, or if we don’t; 

If we will, or if we won't; 
Spite of how we play the game, 
Still the verdict is the same. 

Hard to such a fate to bow— 

Guess we're all fools, anyhow! 





Joun Kenprick BANGS. 









































HEY had waited too 
long, and now the 
snow was upon them 
in blinding, smother- 
ering thickness; but 
who could have fore- 
seen that such a 
storm would come so 
early in the season? 
Why, it was beyond any memory. It 
had fallen rapidly, too, covering the 
paths through the hemlocks and the 
bare patches of the mountains until it 
had rendered traveling almost impossi- 
ble. The last climb had been harder 
than any, and the little cavalcade which 
would have seemed ridiculous under 
other circumstances had become one of 
pitiable suffering. 

It was struggling along through the 
wind-swept aisles and fighting for each 
step. In the lead was a tall, red-headed 
man, lean and haggard of face and 
muscular of body, and in his arms he 
was carrying a boy who snuggled up 
against him for warmth and clung with 
both hands around his neck. Closely 
following, as though fearing to lose 
sight of and part company with the 
man, came a work burro whose bald 
face had caught the whirling flakes un- 
til they were matted in a drift over his 
wise old eyes. He, too, had a burden 
almost beyond his strength, a decrepit 
and ancient squaw from whose blanket- 
wrapped mouth came an _ occasional 
mumbling of “Ai-e-ya! Ai-e-ya!” 
which was almost a moan of pain as 
the cold crept through her when the 
wind was particularly unkind. Still an- 
other brought up the rear like the guard 
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of a vanquished army, a crippled dog 
who wabbled uncertainly, taking advan- 
tage of the broken trail, and now and 
then when he could go no farther 
squatted miserably for a moment, and 
with lolling tongue looked back over 
the way they had come before resum- 
ing his weary effort. 

“There! There! You shorely ain't 
a-goin’ to cry, are you, little pard?” the 
man asked as the boy gave a long-sup- 
pressed sob. “We're most there, ~ i 
reckon. Brace up, Nods; your old 
Daddy Sands ain’t a-goin’ to keep you 
out in the cold much longer. Why, 
say; your Aunt Rebecky back there 
on Baldy ain’t a-cryin’. I heard her 
singin’ just now. An’ Dick out there 
behind ain’t a-sayin’ nothin’, and he’s 
all bunged up. Sho! Sho!” 

After a mighty effort the whimper- 
ing stopped and Nods’ lips quivered. 
“But I’m so cold and so hungry, Daddy 
Sands,” with a long, wailing emphasis 
on the “so” that wrenched the heart 
of Sandy Smith more than the sobs. 

With an assumption of cheerfulness, 
he pretended to laugh, took a few 
steps more, and halted to seek some fa- 
miliar landmark. That cabin of Docls 
Shoemaker’s ought to be pretty close 
by this time. It was in one of the 
gulches leading off the crest of the di- 
vide, but which one? — It wouldn’t do 
to go down one by mistake, because 
they never could get back, and it was 
threatening to get dark most any time 
now. His thoughts took a more 
troubled turn as his worry increased. 

He’d knock up a_windbreak of 
boughs and camp if there was any 
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grub, but they had none, and surely 
there could be something found at 
Dock’s. What a fool he had been to 
put off so long the trip out for sup- 
plies ; but it wasn’t altogether his fault. 
He had trusted that fool Mexican 
packer to bring in the winter’s outfit 
as he had agreed, and maybe, after all, 
the greaser would have come if the 
snow hadn’t fallen so soon. Even in 
this time of suffering, Sandy bestowed 
a charitable excuse on the one who had 
left him and his protégés in danger of 
starvation which had crept steadily 
nearer until they had been driven to 
flight to save their lives. 

Once more he caught a fresh hold on 
the boy’s body, drew it tightly to him, 
and resumed his march. The snow 
persisted in getting into his eyes, and 
his ears, bound with a handkerchief be- 
neath his aged white Stetson, felt the 
tang of the frost. He was going dog- 
gedly now, looking back once in a while 
ta see that his followers were still with 
him, and peering at every tree and 
every rock, seeking some object which 
would serve as a guidepost. It was 
growing darker, too, which made the 
way more difficult. 

They came to a high finger-like point 
of granite and struggled up to its lee 
side, gasping for breath, and then, even 
as he stopped for rest, he recognized 
it. He stood the boy upon his feet and 
let out a whoop of exultation. 

“Wow! That’s it!” he yelled. “See 
it, Becky? Dock’s trail’s right around 
this rock. We'll be there in a minute 
now. Come on, Mister Nodsawanna.” 
And with that he lifted the boy whose 
Jaxen hair belied his Indian name and 
stepped from the refuge with vigorous 
effort, encouraged by the thought that 
but a little ways farther were shelter, 
warmth, and food. 

They turned out around the boulder, 
the wind catching them in their faces 
with suffocating force, plunged away 
from the unprotected top of the ridge 
and down a cafion whose narrow 
tongue cut its way to their feet. Sandy 
felt the need for reviving the spirits of 
his party, and began a cracked song as 
they entered the hollow. 
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“Oh-h-h! I am the jolly buck that drives the 
Denver line; 

And I’m the boy that brings ’em through and 
lands ’em every time.” 


The song stopped abruptly, and he 
gave a long-drawn whistle of disap- 
pointment. The cabin was in sight, 
but no light came from its window and 
no smoke curled from its chimney. 
Well, maybe Dock was away some- 
where. Anyhow, there would be 
warmth and “grub.” He floundered on 
through the snow which was deeper 


here in the hollow and reached the 
door. Without releasing Nods he 


pulled the latchstring, pushed it open, 
taking care not to break down the white 
outer bank against it, and stepped with- 
in, while the squaw stiffly dismounted 
and followed. The burro gave a great 
sigh of relief, and edged forward until 
his shaggy face and neck were inside, 
where, with ears thrust forward in- 
quiringly, he stopped. The old dog 
hobbled in, gave himself a half-hearted 
shake, and stretched out on the floor. 

Sandy groped around in the half 
darkness, found a candlestick in the 
neck of a bottle, lighted it, and began 
a quick inspection. Dock must have 
been gone some time, he concluded, as 
he saw the signs of extended absence. 
However, there were kindling and 
wood at hand. He threw a wad of 
splinters into the big slate fireplace, 
piled on light fuel, and ignited them 
with his candle while Rebecky was un- 
swaddling the boy. 

The nose at the entrance caught 
Sandy’s attention, and he turned outside, 
apologizing in his soft, slow, drawling 
voice as he went: “Why, hello, Baldy! 
You old cuss! I reckon you had an 
idea I’d forgotten you.” He pushed the 
door of a shedlike lean-to open and 
chuckled with satisfaction. “Plenty of 
hay here for you, anyhow. Nigh on 
to two bale left. Good fodder, too.” 

He tore off a section and spread it 
before the burro, undid the pack sad- 
dle from the tired back, bestowed a 
final affectionate slap, and pulled the 
door shut. The cabin was aglow with 
a roaring blaze, and looked brighter 
when he entered; but all his elation 














died out when Rebecky addressed him 
in the Nez Percé tongue. That alone 
was an indication that she had some 
news to impart which must be kept 
from the boy, to whom she was grand- 
mother, mother, and nurse. 

“Nothing to eat,” she said. “Miner 
man went because he, too, ran out of 
grub. Only this.” 

She held up for his inspection a sack 
which contained but a pound or two of 
half-mouldy cornmeal. His face, which 
for a moment had mirrored only blank 
amazement, took on a troubled look, 
and his eyes were drawn into a frown 
of perplexity. He looked at the meal 
while Rebecky continued her explora- 
tions. That was all there was in the 
way of food, save a baking-powder tin 
half filled with tea and the dried crust 
lining an old sour-dough can. 

Nodsawanna, warmed into forgetful- 
ness of immediate suffering, had been 
busy before the fireplace experimenting 
with new knots for his moccasins, and 
now looked up at Sandy and gravely 
watched him as he slowly ran his fin- 
gers through the meal. It reminded 
him of something. He climbed to his 
feet, leaving the moccasin strings un- 
tied, ran over to the man, clasped his 
arms around the steady knees, and 
turned entreating eyes upward. 

“Daddy Sands,” he said, “I’m aw-w- 
ful empty. When are you going to give 
me something to eat?” 

The big man looked down at him for 
a “moment with a world of pity in his 
face, and then averted his eyes. The 
boy vaguely felt that something was 
amiss, but insisted on an answer. It 
was more than Sandy could bear, and 
he picked him up with a mighty hug 
and made brave pretense of gayety. 

“You'll get somethin’ just as soon as 
Becky gets through rummagin’, old 
man,” he said; “but you see there ain’t 
a whole iot here in the way of grub, 
an’ we’re goin’ to eat a few corn flap- 
jacks and drink a little tea for supper, 
an’ we're goin’ to make believe that 
some flapjacks is ham, and some is 
eggs, an’ some is cake, an’ pie. Won’t 
that be fun?” he ended whimsically. 

He had named all the delicacies 
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which his own hunger had brought to 
mind, for he, too, felt its pangs, having 
surreptitiously refrained from eating 
his share of their scant store for the 
three preceding days while they were 
preparing for and making their des- 
perate journey to this cabin which had 
now failed to provide for them in their 
distress. 

It was a grievously small meal which 
the aged squaw prepared for them that 
night, and Nods was the only one who 
did not know that already the life-sus- 
taining point of rations had been calcu- 
lated. The squaw ate but sparingly, 
and Sandy tried to induce her to take 
more; but she, remembering starved 
tepees of long-gone seasons, mumbled 
a refusal. His own plate was laden 
with but one or two of the cakes which 
his appetite craved, but the melancholy, 
appealing face of the dog at his side 
was more than he could bear, and when 
he thought Rebecky was not watching 
he furtively slipped half his food to the 
animal, which snapped at it so eagerly 
as to draw down her wrath. She broke 
into a storm of reproach in her native 
tongue, which was not lessened in vol- 
ume when he grinned sheepishly like a 
boy caught in some prank and finally 
protested with: “I ain’t a-goin’ to see 
old Dick go hungry while I got any- 
thing to eat. You can bet on that! 
Him and me’s been pardners for a long 
time. Besides, he ain’t got but three 
legs nohow.” 

It is doubtful if she recognized the 
latter argument as pertinent, but she 
subsided into gloomy silence until the 
meal was ended. She cleared away the 
tin dishes, tin cups and cans, moving 
heavily around the cabin, while Sandy 
sat beside the fire and smoked. Nods, 
in front of the blaze, his wants satis- 
fied and content, sang with baby in- 
sistence over and over again the last 
lines of a song with which his foster 
father had been wont to sing him to 
sleep : 

“An’ he had no teeth for to eat de corn cake, 
So he had to let de corn cake be.” 


Sandy smoked and smiled grimly. 
He, too, had been lulled to sleep with 
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that song “away back in Mizzoury” 
before he knew what it was to go hun- 
gry, long before he ever dreamed that 
some day he might rescue a boy from 
the Indians because he wanted some- 
thing to love, and at the same time 
adopt an ancient squaw that the lad 
might have a woman’s care. All that 
seemed a long time ago. And now they 
vere imperiled. 

Then there was the dog whose help- 
lessness had appealed to. him—he, too, 
was threatened with starvation. And 
Baldy, who would have been turned 
adrift before this by any other master; 
would go hungry. Once Sandy had 
given a claim of great value to keep 
this family of his heart together, and 
only to bring them to this. It seemed 
hard that he who had always done his 
best could have no better luck. 

The baby voice was droning now at 
intervals, drowsily picking up a word 
here and there. Sandy gave a kindly 
twinkle of interest and returned to his 
reverie. 

Yes, it fault; but he had 
hung on because every day’s work on 
that prospect, back in the high and lone- 
ly hills, had given more promise of 
gold. Gold that was to do all things! 
Gold that would provide the boy some- 
thing his foster father had never had, 
an education. Gold that would keep 
Rebecky when she was no longer able 
to work, and supply an ever-green pas- 
ture for poor old Baldy who had faith- 
fully packed his burdens over desert 
sands, endless plains, and rugged moun- 
tains. 

Sandy became suddenly conscious of 
the stillness in the room. The little 
singer had gone to sleep with his head 
pillowed on the steadily heaving side of 
the tired dog. The corn-cake song had 
come to an end in dreamland. Becky, 
a huddled, unshapely figure of immo- 
bility, was squatted on the floor in the 
edge of the shadows. He spoke to her 
softly: 

“If we had snowshoes it would be 
easy; but we ain’t got ’em.” 

She nodded acquiescence. 

“And it would take quite a spell to 
make ’em, I reckon.” 


was his 
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Another nod. 

“And there ain’t grub enough all told 
to fill a grown man’s belly for a day.” 

She turned sombre eyes upon him 
without moving her head or changing 
a muscle of her countenance. “No, and 
game scarce. No game, no grub, bime- 
by starve. Have to eat dog. Have to 
eat burro. Then no grub—bimeby all 
die. Ai-e-ya!” 

The voice ended in a tone of utter 
helplessness. Even Indian philosophy 
could foresee but one result. 

Sandy, with his hands in his pockets, 
got up and paced the floor backward 
and forward, his moccasins giving out 
stealthy, slipping noises, and the puff 
of his pipe sounding a loud accompani- 
ment. He came to an abrupt halt, and 
stood staring at an old ridgepole of a 
tent thrust into the rafters above his 
head. He pulled it from its resting 
place while Rebecky looked at him 
without change or comment. As if 
aroused to action by a new thought, he 
began a restless search of the room, and 
brought to light half the broken blade 
of a cross-cut saw. 

“Becky,” he said hopefully, “there 
ain’t no hole so deep the Lord cain’t 
pull you out. I’m a-goin’ to make a 
pair of skees. They won’t be much 
good, but they'll get me over the snow 
somehow.” 

“What good skees?” came the gut- 
tural reply. “Three sleeps to grub. 
Boy be hungry one sleep. Must eat 


dog.” 
He turned on her with something 
like an angry protest. “There ain't 


a-goin’ to be no eatin’ of Dick or Baldy 
so long as I can help it. Them’s my 
friends. I’m a-goin’ to find a way out.” 

She stared at the shadows for a few 
minutes while he inspected, inch by 
inch, the strip of wood in his hands. 
Then, groaning out her decrepitude, 
she prepared Nods for bed, laid him in 
one of the bunks, got in beside him, 
tucked the blankets around him even 
as he nestled sleepily into her arms, 
and left Sandy to himself. He looked 
into the heart of the coals for a while, 
arguing in thought. No, the idea of 
sacrificing Dick or Baldy was unbear- 

















able. He’d rather die himself than be 
their executioner. He looked at the 
rusty old saw blade, and thought if it 
were not for disturbing the sleepers he 
would begin the splitting of the ridge- 
pole that night, and thus economize 
time. Hours would count now in 
whatever he did. It seemed a pity to 
waste them, even though he was com- 
pletely tired out by his day’s effort. 
They were here none too soon, either, 
for by to-morrow the snow could not 
be waded through. 

He knocked the ashes from his pipe 
in the palm of his hand, slipped out to 
where Baldy was sleeping in the shed, 
and knelt down beside the dumb pard- 
ner. He put his arm around the stocky 
neck and ran a hand caressingly over 
the gray muzzle. 

“Nope, old pal,” he said as if an- 
swering a question, “they ain’t nothin’ 
a-goin’ to happen to you if I can help 
Ay 

The big eyes blinked at him under- 
standingly as he returned to the cabin. 
Dick was still sleeping on the floor 


with his maimed leg uppermost. His 
helplessness also carried an appeal. 


Sandy went softly over to the bunk 
and looked down at the wrinkled old 
woman and the flaxen-haired boy, and 
then sought his own bunk with a great 
sigh of perturbation. 

All through the night the snow fell 
heavily, spreading an ever-deepening 
impediment to travel. Yesterday it 
had been barely possible to force one’s 
way through the drifts, but now even 
that would be out of the question. 
Sandy looked out of the door on the 
white morning, and then peered crit- 
ically upward. There was one satisfy- 
ing indication, and that was an appar- 
ent breaking of the storm. It would get 
much colder, though; of that he was 
certain. Again he divided his food 
with Dick and set himself to his task, 
the making of the skees. It was a dif- 
ficult one. 

The short, rusty piece of saw was a 
poor tool with which to divide eight 
feet of seasoned fir. It slipped now 
and then, cutting long scars into his 
hands, and once its teeth bit so savage- 
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ly into his forearm that he had to stop 
and bind the wound; but patiently and 
persistently he forced it through to the 
time of Nod’s singing: “An’ he had 
to let de corn cake be.” At times he 
joined in this homely melody for the 
moral effect on Rebecky who seemed 
lost in despair. 

When night came he was still at the 
work—it had gone so slowly—and it 
was not until quite late that, with a 
profound sigh of satisfaction, he held 
in his hands two slabs of wood for his 
clumsy supports. Long after all but 
he were at rest he whittled and shaved 
laboriously with his hunting knife, 
smoothing a surface on the wood, which 
he later greased with a scrap of bacon 
rind which Dick had unearthed from 
the snow, and of which he had been 
robbed. 

He lay on his back in the bunk try- 
ing to decide on the best route for the 
morrow’s attempt, and came to the 
conclusion that he would go toward the 
nearest cabin, “three sleeps away,” 
hunting as he went. It didn’t seem 
possible that he and his were to starve 
miserably in these hills, or that some 
way would not offer which would save 
his dumb friends. But if it came to the 
worst and there was no alternative for 
Nods he would It was an awful 
thought, and he went to sleep dreaming 
of terrible necessities and of food. Im- 
mense quantities of things to eat. Food 
everywhere. Tantalizing visions of 
plenty making the night hideous for a 
starving man! 

Before he again awoke Rebecky had 
cooked another tiny portion, and he 
jumped nervously when Nods scam- 
pered across the room to exercise the 
great privilege of arousing him with a 
moist kiss beneath his long, straggling 
mustache. Knowing that this was the 
day of his venture, Rebecky insisted on 
his eating more, and angrily shut poor 
Dick out in the shed lest he might suc- 
cessfully coax for a part of his master’s 
meagre meal. Sandy gave his parting 
instructions outside the cabin door 
where the sun was glittering coldly on 
the snows, reflecting a white, forbid- 
ding radiance, and the air chilled with 
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biting intensity. He started away from 
the wailing boy and the silent Indian, 
and then, yielding to a sudden emotion, 
turned back on his clumsy makeshift 
skees, slipped his feet from them, and 
bade each member of his “family” a 
second good-by. 

“Becky,” he said, resting his hand on 
the dog’s head, “don’t—don’t—well, 
don’t do it till you have to. Wait till 
you’ve come to the last ditch if I don’t 
come back. You will, won’t you?” he 
asked appealingly, and before her mut- 
tered “Yes” had died away was slipping 
out over the snow. He had no firearm 
save his Colt’s, which he had polished 
up with care before he started, know- 
ing that in it was his only hope. Worst 
of all, he had no cartridges save those 
within its chambers. 

With long-labored strides and occa- 
sional rests through weakness he forged 
ahead in the early hours, keenly ob- 
servant for any sign of life. He was 
very tired by noon, and, slipping off 
his skees at the foot of a big solemn 
redwood, whose branches were banked 
with frozen snow, sought solace in a 
brief rest and a smoke. He was dis- 
couraged by the slowness of his prog- 
ress, due to lack of strength. 

While standing thus his finely at- 
tuned ear caught the crisp “Piff! Piff” 
of breaking snow. Fearing to move, he 
cautiously turned his head in the direc- 
tion of the sound and held his breath. 

There it came again, ‘“Piff-piff!’ and 
then a pause. Sandy was now at ten- 
sion, and felt every muscle in his body 
writhing and gathering in anxious sus- 
pense. Again the noise, and then on the 
far side of the deep gully he saw a 
brown shape struggling through the 
snow. It was a young buck, belated in 
his departure from the higher hills, 
caught by the early storm and making 


his way to the lower levels. He was 
standing still, but his course if con- 
tinued would lead him closer to the 


hunter who waited 
pricious breeze, so 


and hoped. A ca- 

light as to be im- 
perceptible save to the timid creatures 
of the wild, gave. the alarm, and the 
animal turned and began a_ hurried 
leaping in the opposite direction. 
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Sandy pulled his gun, and fired in 
feverish haste. His aim had been bad, 
and a spat of snow close beside the 
fleeing deer told him of the waste. He 
ripped out a sharp exclamation of dis- 
appointment at his own weakness, 
steadied the barrel of the Colt’s against 
the tree trunk, and fired again. The 
animal gave a sharp jump, and then, 
with accelerated speed, plunged onward. 

“Too long a range! Too long a 
range!” moaned Sandy, jamming his 
feet into the skees, and starting in pur- 
suit, 

With mad energy, he lunged down 
the hill and up the other slope to where 
the trail of his prey was marked on 
the snow by tiny spots of sanguinary 
red; but the deer had gone from sight. 
Panting from exertion, and rendered 
slow and weak by starvation, the man 
gritted his teeth in desperation, and 
struggled on up the steep side. It be- 
came a sheer test of endurance, which 
was to last hour after hour. 

Relentlessly, and borne on by deter- 
mination alone, the pursuer fought his 
way forward between mighty trees, 
across bare patches of the mountain 
tops, over wind-swept plains, where the 
gray, porphyritic rocks protruded, and 
down cafions, where the sun’s rays were 
lost. Sometimes he stumbled and fell, 
to arise each time more weakly, but 
always with unflagging resolution. It 
was the trail—always the trail—that 
led him on and on. He knew that, 
with normal strength, the race would 
have ended long before. He knew, too, 
that a man’s endurance exceeds that of 
any animal, and that could he but keep 
on long enough the quarry would be 
his. 

Even as the day waned, he caught 
sight of the deer again, and took one 
more chance; but, like his earlier shot, 
the range was too extended, although 
he succeeded in inflicting a wound. The 
stains upon the snow were more strong- 
ly marked, but his weakness prevented 
haste. He was going at his very limit 
of speed, but the deer, in another fran- 
tic burst, left him behind, and passed 
from sight. 

Sandy was no longer a man, but an 

















animal of prey, bent on saving his own 
life and the lives of those he loved by 
one last supreme effort. He went 
blindly, in the last stages of exhaus- 
tion, and traveling automatically in a 
dream. Long before this, his lungs 
had passed the stage where they were 
fire-laden with each breath. His feet 
lagged, and he staggered in his skees, 
falling more frequently, and regaining 
his feet with more difficulty. His knowl- 
edge of distance was lost, and he 
seemed, for untold ages, to have been 
following this tracing on the blanket of 
snow, which must end in but one way, 
his own death or that of the buck whose 
life would save his own. 

The sun went down, the shadows 
were lost, and a pallid moon, full, cold, 
and impartial, watched the race of the 
dying. A half-concealed snag tripped 
Sandy, and this time it seemed he could 
never regain his footing on the slender 
bars of wood which bore him on top 
of the snow. Chilling bracelets of it 
had penetrated between the sleeves of 
his coat and the bare flesh, where he 
had plunged his arms deep into the 
drifts when he fell. It required many 
attempts before he could get his feet 
into the toe straps and lurch against a 
tree to catch his breath. 

A long, steep slope above the timber 
line, stretching like a broad, shining, 
silver pathway to the moon, was beyond 
him, and on its chill, glaring face was 
one dark spot. He staggered wearily 
up this stupendous incline, whose lonely 
vastness rendered him a pigmy, striv- 
ing to overcome its wastes. His sunken 
eyes were fixed on the spot high above, 
but he needs must rest after every few 
attempts. At last, he made a short 
rush, giving tongue to his joy; for 
there, dead and cold upon the crust, 
lay the buck. 

He could not wait to cook the meat 
before him, but tore at it, like a raven- 
ous wolf, thinking more of those be- 
hind, in the meantime, than of him- 
self. 

“I wisht they were here now,” he 
kept repeating. “I’ve got to hurry back 
with some of it, or they'll die. Or else 
Becky’ll kill Dick or Baldy.” And at 
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this observation he felt a chill at his 
heart. 

He made a quarter of his prize into a 
pack, which he would carry back to 
the cabin in the gulch. He was strength- 
ened by the food, and fought off the 
dangerous temptation to eat more, his 
knowledge of starvation acquired in 
other adventures warning him that to 
satisfy his craving might mean death. 
There was relief, at least, in success, 
and he mumbled his old saying: ‘There 
ain’t no hole so deep the Lord cain’t 
pull you out.” 

With a last, regretful look at the 
venison which he must leave, he took 
the back trail, and began its unwinding 
through strange solitudes. It was 
weary work, even with the inspiriting 
knowledge that on his broad shoulders 
he had that which meant life to them 
all. The path was not a straight one, 
but he was unfamiliar with this por- 
tion of the tangled range, and dared 
not venture from it, because to do so 
might delay his home-coming. He had 
no alternative but to follow the trail, 
as he had done throughout the after- 
noon, although the tracings were hard 
to read at times, particularly when they 
crossed rocky stretches, where the snow 
afforded no well-defined mark. 

He was traveling in a world of chill 
glory, where the moon spread diamonds 
over unsheltered places and lent frosted 
brilliance to the boughs of trees. It 
seemed an unfriendly moon, giving 
light, and yet holding aloof without 
sympathy. He had fasted so long, that, 
in this reversion to food and effort, 
he was overtaken with nausea, which 
rendered him weaker. It was so cold 
that, for a time, he shivered, and then, 
later, glowed with dangerous warmth 
and attendant drowsiness. He fought 
it off, and compelled himself to slip on 
and on through the night, picking up 
his own tracks of the day, and bent 
on but one thing, sighting the cabin 
wherein rested all that he loved. 

The weight was becoming intoler- 
able, but he had no thought of relin- 
quishing it, and, instead, began to dis- 
card other things, fancying that the less 
he carried around him the greater were 
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his chances for pulling through. He 
undid his belt, and hung it, with the 
precious Colt’s, upon a limb. A while 
later, he even discarded his hunting 
knife, driving it into a tree, in the hope 
of some time recovering it. For more 
interminable hours, he forged ahead, 
and, like that time before he partook 
of food, began to stumble. He regret- 
ted now that he had not retained the 
knife, for then he might divide his load 
and leave part of it cached in 
tree. He was well out on the crest of 
the divide now, and far beyond the place 
where he had first sighted the deer. 

The way would not have seemed far 
could he have been in full vigor, but it 
became infinitely long, tedious, and 
painful. He became aware that his feet 
were numb, and stopped to examine 
them. Great heavens! They were 
frosted, and he could not, with his 
numbed fingers, untie the thongs with 
which, in desperation, he had bound 
them to the skees. He sat forlornly on 
the snow, and pondered the situation, in 
the meantime fighting with all his will 
power the insidious, seductive enemy, 
Sleep, and pitifully sobbing or cursing 
his fate. If the frost had not allied 
itself with fatigue, and assailed him in 
his weakened state, he could have gone 
through easily, for it was but a mile or 
two farther. 

In a last frantic and agonized resolve, 
he unbound the pack which would bring 
strength and life to Nodsawanna, Re- 
becky, and Dick, and crawled, stiffly, 
to his feet. With his teeth, he tried 
to tear a strip from its frozen surface, 
for their temporary succor, but failed. 
He wavered dizzily* from side to side, 
but, step by step, forced himself ahead, 
until he reached the head of the cajion, 
turned down it, and began the descent. 

“One—two—three—four——” and 
so on up to ten he counted his steps, 
and halted. “One—two—three”—and 
so on for another ten, and another rest. 

His sickness returned. His sight was 
leaving him, in a whirl of giddiness. He 
took a few more steps, each one weaker 
and more uncertain, and then plunged, 
headlong, on the snow. 

“T cain’t make it! I cain’t make it!” 


some 
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he moaned, even though the squatty 
shape of the cabin was in sight. And 
then, with the last hope, he cupped 
his hands to his bleeding, frost-bitten 
lips, and called, again and again: 
“Becky! Becky! Nods! Nods!” 

He sat on his heels, with his trem- 
bling knees on the skees, weaving about 
and listened intently; but there was no 


reply. He could no longer arise, and 
must surrender. In a last call, weird 


in its heartbroken despair, he shouted 
tremulously: “Dick! Dick! Come to 
me, boy! Come to me!” and fell, un- 
conscious, upon the snow. 


Aroused by the frantic barking and 
howling of the crippled dog, Rebecky 
arose, and opened the door. Dick 
sprang out, and began to clumsily wal- 
low through the snow. Upon it, in the 
near distance, she saw the inert figure, 
knew there was no time to waste, and 
laid down upon the crust, rolling over 
and over until she reached it. She un- 
bound the skees, thrust her own feet 
into them, and laboriously dragged him 
to the cabin. 

Half revived by her adept ministra- 
tions, he told her, in thick, mumbling 
sentences, of his success, and dropped 
to sleep before she had taken his trail, 
to return with the meat which was to 
fend off starvation. 

The sun was high again before he 
recovered sufficiently to realize his sur- 
roundings. By his side stood Becky, 
with a bowl of steaming broth, and 
back of her were men, who watched 
him solicitously through the smoke of 
their pipes. 

“Me an’ the greaser knowed you must 
be out of grub, and, with a couple of 
other boys, snowshoed back up the di- 
vide with packs; but didn’t expect to 
find you here, Sandy,” was all the ex- 
planation given by old Dock Shoe- 
maker, 

\ cold muzzle was shoved up into 
his face, and Sandy felt slow tears of 
relief stealing down his cheeks, as a 
childish voice in sudden inclination for 
song began: 

“He had no teeth for to eat de corn cake, 
So he had to let de corn cake be.” 

















O man is himself, in- 
dividually, until he is 
thirty years old,” said 
Rachmaninoff, the 
composer, when he 
had finished the story. 
It was relating to his 
first opera, “Aleko,” 
brought out at Mos- 

cow during the lifetime of Tschaikow- 
sky. 

Before that, the boy, then only 
twenty, and regarding Tschaikowsky’s 
music as superior to that of any other 
Russian, had taken to him for criticism 
all his own work of consequence. 
\When rehearsals were in progress, 
Tschaikowsky spent, at the theatre, 
many hours that to him were not spare 
ones, as jealously interested as if the 
opera were his own. 

Rachmaninoff said nothing, whether 
the conductor’s reading quite pleased 
him or not, though, to him, the out- 
come seemed to mean his whole life; 
he felt that, at twenty, one should be 
silent. 

But Tschaikowsky read the boy’s 
mind, ~he had his own experience to 
gauge by, and he knew from the long 
talks they had had together the effects 
that Rachmaninoff wanted. 

“According to our ideas, it is so,” 
would be the elder man’s tactful in- 
terruption of the conductor, until every 
phrase was finally rounded to its com- 
poser’s liking. 















On the fall of the curtain at the 
premier, Tschaikowsky came to him, 
saying: “Your music is beautiful.” 

“That is Tschaikowsky, not J,” re- 
turned* Rachmaninoff, “for, at twenty, 
one has no individuality; one only re- 
flects things for which one has had 
oreat admiration.” 

That he realized this spoke well for 
an acute common sense not often arriv- 
ing before youth has departed. 

Modesty is a trait with the man that 
must have strongly helped out the ap- 
peal of his talent with Tschaikowsky, 
so modestly simple himself. There is 
no other document from a musician 
that has revealed this trait with such 
frank completeness as does his “Diary,” 
published after his death, and for any 
one not showing that same quality he 
could surely have conceived little sym- 
pathy. 

There is another characteristic, as 
well, that the two men showed in com- 
mon, a tremendous anxiety over the 
first public performance of new works. 

The composer, for instance, who 
plays his own concerto with orchestra 
should enjoy a unique sensation. He 
is part in the heart of a volume of 
sound of his own creation; he realizes 
in full actuality all that he has par- 
tially heard in transferring his thoughts 
to paper. As he plays, his picture 
springs from a mezzotint into a thing 
of color and life, of which he is him- 
self a part. 
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The sculptor or painter leaves his in- 
spiration and personality behind him in 
marble or on canvas; the writer retires 
from his work when the ink dries on 
the paper; the dramatist alone is al- 
lowed a nearer approach to that higher 
plane of living participation, granted 
the pianist-composer, when he sees the 
characters of his creation spring into 
living beings before him on the stage. 

But Rachmaninoff said one afternoon 
of the composer’s realization: “It is 
no joy, only intense anxiety, until the 
audience has proved to him that his 
work is worthy. After that proof, the 
second performance is easier, and with 
each coinciding repetition easier still. 
But the first hearing, never!” 

With Tschaikowsky, it was the same; 
he always feared a new work was poor 
until he had assurance that others found 
something in it. 

Rachmaninoff is of the modern type 
of eminent musician, a cosmopolite ; he 
has outwardly lost distinctive national 
traits, but retained the personally dis- 
tinguishing ones that stamp him a Rus- 
sian artist—and man. 

There are in him gentleness, reserve, 
poise, which any man in art should have 
as complements. There are, too, thor- 
ough docility in his acceptance of in- 
evitable situations, and a cheerful com- 
pliance with their demand, partly an 
outcome of that Continental “early 
obedience,” to which the American is 
rarely subjected, and often fails to ac- 
quire, unless through the harder school 
of having things beaten into him by 
strangers thrown into his life. 

Rachmaninoff, as every real com- 
poser apparently must be in his work, 
is erratic; he either writes all day, or 
not at all, but never at night. He makes 
sketches for an entire work, no mat- 
ter how many movements it comprises, 
before he begins to elaborate one of 


them. This, to him, secures a better 
continuity of relation. These first 
sketches are subject to a thousand 


changes, though, like a finished actor 
in building ‘a character, he leaves the 
main lines unaltered. 

His sympathies are more keenly 
aroused by the earlier, rather than the 
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immediate, thought of Russia, chaotic 
and disturbed in its literature and mu- 
sic, wandering in the one after ideals 
chimerical, or not yet defined, and in the 
other into extravagant formlessness, 
Both will find a sure level when tran- 
sition and troubled conditions shall have 
been firmly settled. Then, Rachmani- 
noff’s saner course will likely find his 
music a bridge between the healthy old 
and the healthier new, when much of 
to-day’s Russian output will have tum- 
bled into forgetfulness. 


A little woman, with a fine pair of 
dark-brown peered inquiringly 
through the half-open door; the eyes 
were partly hidden by spectacles, stee!- 
rimmed and uncompromising; the fig- 
ure, as it emerged into full view, was 
even more disguised; despite the heat, 
a long coat, a shawl, and a hat with a 
trailing veil, made its outward envel- 
opment. 

It was Miss Loie Fuller, the dancer, 
and if words were needed to help out 
that first impression, they were forth- 
coming in her paradox: “I’m so hot 
that I’m cold.” 

For ten minutes we had talked ahead 
that afternoon in Paris, when she sud- 
denly asked, with a keen glance from 
behind her spectacles: “If you should 
write a portrait of me, what would 
you say?” 

“That Miss Fuller, instead of found- 
ing a school of dancing, should have 
founded a school of philosophy,” which 
is literal truth; many have set up as 
teachers to humanity with a far smaller 
stock in trade 

It is but another example of that 
same New England strain that has 
driven so many to achieve things, do- 
ing them well and completely, with the 
Puritan hardihood that surrenders to 
no obstacle, though the aim itself may 
be very far removed from any of orig- 
inal Puritan conception. Fancy the 
descendant of Indian and Revolution- 
ary fighters, staunch New England sec- 
tarians, alighting on Paris and creating 
in that hardened centre of traditional 
dancing a school of dancing entirely 
her own, that has revolutionized 


eyes, 


one 














the dancer’s art, not only there, but 
throughout the world. ; 

Miss Tuller stands as the predeces- 
sor of much between the “Serpentine” 
and the “Salome”; many, without un- 
derstanding her ideas, have been her 
imitators; many more, spurred by her 
invention, have set up ideas of their 
own; to both classes she gave a begin- 
ning, 

‘Though if I had known all I should 
give rise to,” was her tartly spoken con- 
viction, “I should not have started it. 

“It is strange,” she philosophized, 
“that I, the dean of dancers, am not a 
dancer; not being a dancer, I call it 
dancing.” 

Like all enthusiasts in an art, she is 
jealous for its origin. 

“Nature,” as she argues, “never 
brings from one source two things. Be- 
fore the first wooden pipe, movement 
was known; dancing was a fact long 
before music was thought of. 

“The old style of ballet dancing is a 
result of the dancing that preceded it, 
and it may be compared to an old tree 
sending forth one live shoot; there is 
just enough life in it now to prove that 
it is dead. 

“Dancing—movement made more 
beautiful—is, as J recognize it, the ex- 
pression of one’s own feelings to the 
time and rhythm of music. 

“Nothing is more insipid than mere 
grace, but nothing can be made capable 
of greater beauty. I could compare it 
to the insignificance of a cloud un- 
touched by light, but illuminate it and 
you have eloquence. 

“When we refer to natural grace, if 
we look farther, we find it personality. 
lf it is a question of something strong- 
er, we weed out all grace, but the un- 
derlying factor is the same. We do 
not call horror beautiful, yet it can be 
perfect in its expression, and that qual- 
ity of perfect expression, perfect nat- 
ural expression, stands preéminent in 
dancing. 

“The stereotyped say that things must 
be done in a certain way. To follow 
any school is absurd; follow yourself.” 

With a revolutionist in ideals, the 
establish them would seem 


fight to 
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likely to leave an impression. Miss 
Fuller’s experience was: “It left none, 
for I was too busy doing things to real- 
ize that there was a fight.” 

Her acceptance, and that of her 
views, has been gained from the Pa- 
risians, not by the power of feminine 
qualities, nor by beauty, to which they 
are more susceptible than to any proofs 
of science. She is a New Englander, 
unbendingly and completely, in trait, 
method of thought, and applied conclu- 
sions. Evasion is as far from her as 
it was from the Pilgrim Fathers; her 
composition is as far from coquetry as 
is Plymouth Rock. 

One can picture the Parisians, in the 
days of her beginnings, as dazed by 
her directness into accepting her. She 
revolutionized their way of thinking, 
because hers was so completely its op- 
posite. Various Americans have con- 
quered new territory; Miss Fuller’s 
was the surpassing feat of conquering 
the old. 


In the days before he had quite 
pegged his literary tent, George Ber- 
nard Shaw lived, together with his 
mother, in a tall, old-fashioned house, 
in the once grand neighborhood of 
Fitzroy Square, whose big trees it over- 
looked. And that mother of his is a 
very remarkable personage. 

To me, no hour was more delightful 
than the favored one when I drank a 
cup of tea with her at the end of her 
day’s vocal teaching. Musical London 
she has known for some forty years, 
since the time when Jean de Reszke 
sang as a slim, young barytone, before 


Sbriglia had made him over into a 
S 

tenor, 
With all her knowledge of things 


past, Mrs. Shaw has kept keenly alive 
the spirit which so seldom goes with 
it, one of thorough interest in the pres- 
ent, and her age is now seventy-nine. 

Vhen Shaw was enjoying his period 
of musical and dramatic criticism, 
awakening Truth from her slumbers 
with a less gentle touch than that of the 
Prince in arousing Sleeping Beauty, it 
was but natural, if it could be natural 
to him to rely on any other’s opinion 
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than his own, to turn to his mother in 
such seldom moments of doubt as as- 
sailed him. One of these was during 
his assault on that sainted institution 
of London, the Bach Choir, when he 
took her with him to help diagnose its 
ailments. 

“George’—the tone was injured, but 
the conclusion Shavian—‘“those people 
are too old to sing; they wheeze. Did 
you have to bring me all this way to tell 
you that?” 

In those days, too, he was busy at 
his plays, which lingered so long out- 
side the theatre. One of them, “The 
Man of Destiny,” had been received by 
[Irving in a spirit that promised its per- 
formance. Ona certain night, however, 
the actor fell on the and hurt 
his leg. It may have been because of 
candor that crept into Shaw’s chronicle 
of this event in his journal; but, at 
any rate, his “Man of Destiny” came 
back very shortly to the Helena of 
Fitzroy Square. 

Miss Terry, though, was undisturbed 
in her loyalty by the episode, and held 
such admiration for the man whom she 
had not then met, that her letters, on 
occasion, were addressed “Dear Ber- 
nard Shaw.” Even on her last tour, 
together with Irving, in this country, 
when she still had not made Shaw’s 
acquaintance, she confided to me that 
nothing would give her greater delight 
than to play his Cleopatra. 

A very gay moment of this criti- 
cising period followed the performances 
of a lady conductor of Clapham, whose 
insistence that he attend one of her 
concerts proved both untimely and har- 
assing, 

“He slated her, and she was such an 
earnest person,” was the eloquent brev- 
ity with which Mrs. Shaw described 
the consequences. Nor was the “slat- 
ing’? less complete because his mother 
happened then to be teaching in that 
institution over which the “earnest 
person” and her baton presided. 

Albeit, frank criticism is a general 
family trait, rather than his exclusive 
possession. Mrs. Shaw awakens the 
same delightful impression that, at last, 
one has found the supposedly fabled 


stage 
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“Palace of Truth.” Her pride in her 
son is of the proper maternal descrip- 
tion, though her insight appears to re- 
main unimpaired by it. 

“George is an egotist,” she said calm- 
ly, the last time that I met her. “I 
hope he may change. He will,” she 
added decidedly. “He is in the transi- 
tion stage. He has traveled very lit- 
tle.” 

It is quite probable that Shaw, had 
he been present, would have enjoyed 
it as completely as any other; it 
sounded quite like himself, speaking 
through one of his characters. 


It recalled, too, the apt comment 
with which a now sainted relative of 
my own always ended discourses on 


family traits: “They got that from no 
stranger.” 

Of his youth, Mrs, Shaw said, with a 
brevity completely convincing: “George 
was always having his ideas, and I 
would say, ‘Bosh!’ But that did not 
affect their continuance or more spring- 
ing up. George owes much to my train- 
ing? No, he owes it to himself.” 

The joy of it is the unusual turn 
that she gives to every subject she 
touches, the treasure of a frank uncon- 
ventionality that can be laid at few 
doors. 

Out of her belief in spiritualism she 
has made for herself a fantastically 
beautiful religion, since the death of 
her daughter, to whom she was de- 
voted, and with whom, as all who have 
lost, she felt the need of some kind of 
communion. To this especial method 
of it, Shaw would appear scarcely at- 
tuned. 

“He came,” said Mrs. Shaw, “and 
lay all afternoon on a sofa, turning and 
twisting in, oh, a very bad humor! 
‘What is the matter?’ I asked of his 
wife. And she answered nicely: ‘I 
think it is the weather.’ When he got 
outside my gate, he called back: ‘The 
devil take your spirits!’ 

“*The spiritualists want you to lec- 
ture before them,’ I said. 

“<T'll lecture!’ he called. ‘I'll lec- 
ture! And I'll bring my own beards, 
wigs, and make-up with me when I 
do.’ 














“George writes clearly, and I know 
what he means. He is terse,” was her 
comment on his literary style, “and I 
love terseness, I loathe prolixity and 
long sentences, that you may have to 
begin all over again to get at the nom- 
inative. I was reading something the 
other day that was spoken of as ‘beau- 
tiful’ in a literary sense; I could not 
stand it.” 

To these preferences and antipathies, 
she added: “I hate that ‘Man of Des- 
tiny,’ but I like ‘Arms and the Man’ as 
well as anything George has written.” 

There was one insight that she gave, 
likely a curious truth of any man de- 
cidedly attracting attention of the mo- 
ment ; it came with mention of the early 
singing lessons she had given Shaw, 
and which strengthened his voice great- 
ly for future lecturing. 

“When I asked him why he worked 
so hard, continually lecturing and writ- 
ing, doing on trains, for instance, a 
good part of his ‘Getting Married,’ 
he answered: ‘I have reached a point 
now where I[ can’t stop.’” 

In earlier days, before any such obli- 
gation threatened, he had a keen sense 
of turning present moments to future 
account, making notes for his plays on 
envelopes and scraps of paper as he 
traveled London on the _ tops of 
“busses,” “busses” of the dear, old- 
fashioned variety, that measured brief 
distances by long hours. 

Shaw, indeed, wrote “John Bull’s 
Other Island,” but it remained for his 
mother to say: “I should rather have 
an English friendship than an Irish 
one; it lasts better.” 

While mother and son may differ ma- 
terially on many points, a radical re- 
semblance exists; the mental individ- 
uality of each is too strong not to jar 
one upon the other, though that very 
trait is with him an inheritance. 

One can scarcely fancy him as the 
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conventionally ideal son, but he assur- 
edly shows his sense of responsibility, 
and the spirit in which it finds expres- 
sion likely shone in her own words 
when she said: “My house.” Then 
quickly added the correction: “No, it is 
George’s; he lets me live here. I don’t 
need it with me when I am gone.” 

There was just enough cynicism, too, 
in the tail of the speech to accord with 
that splendid independence of hers in 
teaching, at an age when most women 
would justly have rested. 


Self-reliance is strong in her; in 


‘dealing with her family, individually, 


she has met a self-reliance equally de- 
termined. It has made her impatient 
of others blindly yielding. And so 
she said of Queen Victoria, in men- 
tion of a certain meek concession to her 
autocracy: “She was a selfish, meddle- 
some, old woman. None can say that 
the king retards progress; he surely 
goes ahead.” 

The many-sided keenness of her 
thought dissipates all idea of age; after 
a talk with her, one carries away the 
knowledge of having met an individ- 
uality so powerful that it is content to 
live completely self-reliant. The fact 
that each life must be lived out alone, 
a knowledge which comes to all, sooner 
or later, with varying results to the 
discoverer, leaves her unaffected. 
Death itself she seems to have met with 
an impersonal equanimity. 

“T thought once I was dying,” she 
disgustedly stated; “at a seaside resort 
it was, and I was alone. My one 
thought was: ‘What a nasty thing it 
will be for the people in the house, my 
dying this way.’ ” 

It was not cynicism, but, rather, an 
implied regret of inability to manage 
post-mortem matters as independently 
as she did everything else. 

“But,” she added, more cheerfully, 
“T brought every atom of will to my 
aid, and—I avoided it.” 
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FEW people have 
said nice things about 
me, but possibly they 
did not mean them. A 
good many _ people 
have said nasty things 
about me, and prob- 
ably they meant what 
they said. The two 
wisest people I ever knew described me 
by an adjective that was merely neu- 
tral. I agreed with them. 

The wise people were my aunt, who 
mothered me till I was one and twenty, 
and my husband, who fathered me for 
three years from then. The adjective 
was “abnormal.” They did not use it 
to praise or blame me. They simply 
recognized the fact that I was made 
with more mind and less heart than a 
woman ought to have. 

As I have said, I agreed with them; 
but I am not sure that I agree now. 
It seems to me that I had a heart to 
find. I even suspect that J found it 
without knowing that I had. That is 
what I want to know. Did I? 

They are no longer here to tell me. 
So I must reason the matter out for 
myself. The first thing is to set down 
the facts. 

I am not sufficiently abnormal to see 
myself clearly in the present tense. | 
will take a portrait and some memories 
of myself at twenty-one; just before | 
was married. There you are, Adelaide 
Mason. What shall I say about you? 

Well, Adelaide, I consider you dis- 
tinctly good-looking; very dark hair 
and eyes; features irregular ; expression 
supercilious and provoking ; a nice com- 
plexion, and a trim figure. Yes. You 
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were an attractive girl, from the out- 
side, 

Inside? I can’t pronounce you a 
nice girl, I fear. You were crammed 
with book learning. You boasted of a 
degree. You had a firmer grip of your 
father’s money affairs than the 
solicitors quite liked. I suppose I may 
safely call you clever. Everybody said 
so; too clever, they mostly thought; 
and some said “odd.” I prefer ‘“ab- 
normal,” but “odd” will do. You were 
intellectually appreciative. You were 
not overbearing, or malicious. I do 
not think that you were oppressively 
hard in dealing with others. I believe 
that you were conscientious in your 
way; but your conscience was only an 
intellectual one. Emotionally you were 
cold—very cold. You had no bosom 
friend, and you had no very warm af- 
fection for any one. Except the two 
wise persons, there was none whom 
you even held in great esteem. You 
were quite untouched by love; in fact, 
puzzled to understand what it was. 
Have you solved the puzzle yet? 
wish I knew! 

I have always held that I did not 
love my husband. I appreciated him 
and admired him. I would even have 
pretended to love him, if I had been 
that he wanted me to, and if I 
had not been sure that he would find 
me out. It would have annoyed me if 
he hadn’t. His cleverness pleased me 
exceedingly. His chief amusement was 
finding me out; and I thought being 
found out “great fun.” He interested 
me wonderfully, and the interest al- 
ways grew. How I wish he could walk 
in for half an hour, and pat my head 
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and laugh at my puzzles, and set them 
right, and tell me what to do! I should 
do it without question. He was the 
only master I have ever acknowledged. 

He was forty-five when he proposed 
to me. He had been teasing me, as 
usual; and, suddenly, he smiled at me. 

“You are a queer little beggar!” he 
said. “Ever fall in love?’ 

“No,” I answered promptly. 

“Iver going to?” 

“T don’t think I can,” I said doubt- 
fully. 

“Want to?” 

“T don’t want to be an old maid,” I 

I always told him the truth at 
once. It saved trouble. | he'd 
find out in the end. 

“T see. What are you going to 
marry for? Money?” 

“I’d like money,” I admitted, “but 
[ shan’t marry any one if I don’t like 
him better than any one else.” 

He leaned back in his chair, 
laughed. 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that, if 
you married at present, you'd have to 
marry me!” 

I must have been very abnormal, for 
I do not remember that I felt confused, 
or blushed. 

“Yes,” I agreed. “I suppose | 
should! I never thought of that!’ He 
looked at me, smiling his quizzical 
smile. “Do you mean—— Did you 
say that to put the idea into my head?” 

He nodded. 

“How does it feel, now it’s there?” 
he asked; and I laughed. 

“Rather comical,” I observed. 

“Are you sure you don’t mean ab- 
surd?” he asked. ‘“Or—unpleasant >” 

“Not absurd,” I said, “and not ex- 
actly—no, not unpleasant. If I were 
compelled to marry, I should prefer it 
to be you; but—you see I don't love 
you.” 

He nodded again. 

“T understood that wasn’t essential,” 
he remarked. 

“No,” I agreed. 
to marry you?” 

He set his lips, and looked at the 
ceiling before he answered. 

“It’s like this, Addie,” he explained, 
II 


owned. 


knew 


and 


“Do you want me 
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“IT don't know that I love you, either, 
in the way that you mean; but I, too, 


am a bit ‘abnormal.’ You are a shock- 
ingly bad little person; but you are 
confoundedly interesting. I prefer your 
company to any other dissipation; and 
I want to keep it. You shall choose 
the way. You can be a sort of an 
adopted daughter, or you can be my 
wife. Come to that, you can be neither. 
I put no pressure on you. I shall leave 
you what I have, anyway; but I'd 
prefer to have some authority to keep 
you in order—you want it!—and per- 
haps I’d rather do things for you while 
[’'m alive than afterward. That’s the 
situation. You can choose.” 

[ chose quite calmly and deliberate- 
ly—being abnormal. 

“T can’t choose the third course,” I 
said. “Since you are determined to 
be nice to me, I must be nice to you. 
You shall have me for one or the other ; 
but you must choose which.” 

“No,” he said. “You must.” 

I considered again. 

“Suppose I were your daughter. And 
I wanted to marry some one else?” 

“You would, of course.” 

“You wouldn’t stop me? I don’t 
mean ‘order’ me, but ‘influence’ me?” 
He could. 

“Certainly not; except for your own 
benefit.” 

“Would you like it?” 

“T should dislike losing you.” 

“Very much?” 

“Very much,” he assented. “Oh, 
yes! Very much, indeed, Addie. That 
is just the point.” 

“Then,” I decided, “I think it’s only 
fair to marry you. You'd be sure of 
me, then.” 

“T don’t want to tie you up against 
your will,’ he stated. “You'd be a 
deucedly awkward yoke mate, Addie, 
if you kicked.” 

“You can squash me any day,” I de- 
clared. “You—you clever old man!” 
He was! “If I married you, I should 
never give a thought to any one else; 
and you’d take good care of that. I’m 
not proposing to kick, but—I won't 
choose. You must.” I laughed. “Which 
is it to be? Daddy or darling?” 
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He caught hold of me, and ruffled 
my hair. 

“You funny little monkey!” he said. 
“You shall choose.” 

“T will choose on one condition,” I 
told him. “You must tell me which 
you would prefer.” 

“I should prefer to marry you,” he 
said. 

“Then I will,’ I promised. 

“You aren't afraid, child?” 

“Afraid of you!” I cried. 
You flatter yourself!” 

So I married him. He was a very 
satisfactory husband; and I believe that 
I was a satisfactory wife. We always 
squabbled, and we never quarreled. He 
was my master, as I have owned. I 
didn’t think that I loved him, and I 
didn’t think that he loved me, in the 
usual sense, only as people love a tire- 
some child; but we were fast friends. 
There was never a moment when [ 
preferred any one else’s company to 
his. There hasn’t ever been from the 
time when I first knew him. I was 
twelve, then. My preference may have 
been merely intellectual; but it was 
strong. Oh! Very strong! 

Last month, he went to Madeira on 
business. The ship went down. God 
rest you, dear! That is from my heart, 
if I have one; which is what I wish to 
know. 

I want to have one; and I want it to 
torture me and torture me, and then 
to break. That is in my favor. But 
it doesn’t torture. It only feels very 
cold. I did not faint when I heard 
the news. I knew that I ought to have 
fainted. I would have stuck pins in 
myself to be hurt; but I remembered 
that he had such a contempt for hys- 


“Pooh! 


teria. I seemed to look at the matter 
quite calmly. [I even wondered 
whether I shouid marry again, and 


what his fortune was that came to me. 
I do not think I shall marry again; 
and I knew well enough that I had lost 
a friend worth a thousand fortunes; 
but those despicable thoughts came in- 
to my mind. How could they come if 
I had a heart? And if I had a heart, 
how could I have helped loving him? 
Perhaps I did! Did I? 
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I liked him incomparably better than 
any one else. You must not doubt that. 
If I hadn’t I shouldn’t have married 
him. I pretended to choose marriage 
rather than adoption, so that I couldn’t 
leave him; but it was because I didn’t 
want him to be able to leave me. I 
couldn’t do without him; and I can't. 
That sounds like loving. But, if mar- 
riage had not tied him to me more 
firmly, I think I should have chosen 
adoption. I never felt in the least jeal- 
ous, any more than a girl feels about 


people who like her father. That 
doesn’t sound like loving. I wonder 
— Did I? 


I didn’t think so; but I didn’t think 
that he loved me. Now I know. I 
have turned out his desk. I found fif- 
teen photographs of myself; and a 
lock of hair—I suppose he cut it off 
when I was asleep—and fifty little 
drawings that I had done; he used to 
tease me because I thought that I could 
draw. There was a flower that I gave 
him for a buttonhole; and all his birth- 
day and Christmas presents from me, 
except some that I had made him use. 
I told him that he would become an 
old fossil if he hoarded up new things 
and used the old ones. He a fossil! 
He could never be old. 

In his wardrobe I found a wrap of 
mine that I ran upstairs and fetched 
and put round him one evening when 
he had influenza. In his desk I found 
every letter that I had ever written 
him—not a word of love in them all; 
not a word! Just the foolish, teasing 
things that I always said; and I haven't 
sept a single letter of his. Not one! 
O God! Why didn’t you make me 
like other women! If I didn’t love 
him, I am incapable of loving any man. 
Don’t let him know! Dear God, don’t 
let him know, if they know things 
after death! 

I’ve cried over the letters; cried and 
cried! That looks as if I loved him. 
But did I? He might think so if he 


knew that I cried. I wish he could 
know. 
Listen, dear, if you can listen. I 


cared for you more than I cared for 
any one else—every one else! It 
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wasn’t my fault if I was “abnormal” ; 
and I must have been because you said 
so. I thought you better than every 
one else, and nicer. I do now; but I 
so want to do something for you. Can’t 
[ do anything? Anything? 

Yes, I can do this. I will never, 
never care for any one else. I will 
never, never marry again, though you 
always smiled and said that I should. 
[ will do all the things that you let me 
do, and none that you wouldn’t; just 
as if I might look up at any time and 
see you standing at the door. [I shall 
pray that some day, when I die, I 
shall look round in a strange place, 
and see you standing there and laugh- 
ing at me; and you will take my arm, 
just like you used to, and say: “This 
is the way to go.” Dear, I want you 
to show me the way. I want to love 
you. Do I? Oh, Harry! I am lost 
without you. Don’t you think I must 
have loved you? I want you so! 


II. 


Ten days have passed since I wrote 
the above. I have not had time to think 
over the problem since. I know the 
answer now; but I am not going to 
write down the solution, only propose 
the puzzle, and give it to him to solve. 

I had finished the writing about half 
an hour, when a cable came. He had 
escaped on a raft, and, after four days, 
when they were nearly starved, a small 
vessel had picked them up and taken 
them to one of the small islands in the 
Madeiras, where there wasn’t a post for 
a fortnight, and no catile. He had 
reached Funchal; and he was coming 
home from there; and he cabled to me. 

When I read the cable, I fainted. It 
was a thoroughly satisfactory faint, 
and they had to send for the doctor. 
[ am very pleased about it. 

When I came to, I sent a cable at 
once, 

Unspeakably glad. Fainted when I heard. 
Am well now. Cable if you are. A thousand 
kisses. ADDEE. 


Then I sent a servant in a cab to 
fetch Mr. Farmer, my husband’s sec- 
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retary. He was so pleased that he 
nearly cried—the dear boy! I told 
him to find out at once if the vessel 
that Harry was coming by called any- 
where, and if I could get there to meet 
him. He was to make sure, I said, and 
to pay anything to induce a vessel to 
alter its course, or to go. I gave him 
an open check on my own account, and 
wrote to my bankers to sell securities, 
if necessary, to meet it. Harry always 
said that I was “a man of business.” 

While he was gone, I packed my 
bag, and dressed myself, ready for 
traveling; and I told them to have a 
motor at the door, in case I had to 
leave at once. Mr. Farmer telegraphed 
to me that my husband’s ship was call- 
ing at Lisbon, and I could get there by 
a small vessel, if I was prepared to 
start at once and take a special train 
to Liverpool. I telegraphed back: 
“Starting now ;” and I cabled to Harry 
at Funchal that I was going to meet 
him at Lisbon. “I am silly with joy,” 
I said. 

Mr. Farmer saw me off at the rail- 
way station. It was raining hard, and 
the wind was blowing furiously. 

“T hope you’re a good sailor,” he re- 
marked. 

“No,” I told him. “I’m the worst 
sailor that ever was!” 

“Umph!” he said. ‘You'll have it 
pretty bad.” 

“T shall take a positive pleasure in 
being ill,” I told him; and he held out 
his hand, and gripped mine. He is a 
nice, frank boy. 

“He’s worth it!” he said. “God bless 
you!” 

“Oh! Thank you!” I cried. “You 
see, | want him to know that I think 
so. 

He laughed, then, and nearly broke 
my hand, squeezing it. 

“There isn’t much that he doesn't 
know,” he told me. “I expect he un- 
derstands you better than you under- 
stand yourself, Mrs. Grant.” 

[ laughed all the way to Liverpool 
about that. I was so glad that I hadn’t 
to bother any more whether I used to 
love Harry, or didn’t. I could just ask 
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him, and he would tell me directly. I 
believe he knows everything! 

There was a fearful storm when I 
reached Liverpool. They talked about 
waiting till the next day, but I begged 
the captain to go. I told him why I 
wanted to get to Lisbon; and at last I 
persuaded him. I think he was a nice 
man; but I didn’t see him any more. 
I was in my berth all the voyage, and 
frightfully ill; but, even when I was 
worst, I laughed. I think the steward- 
ess thought I was out of my mind. I 
was very nearly! I forgot my bag 
and rushed ashore, and didn’t even re- 
member to give any “tips”! However, 
I made Harry send them all checks 
afterward. It’s nice to have him to 
put things right. 

We reached Lisbon a few hours be- 
fore his ship. When it came, I bribed 
the Portuguese officials to let me go 
off in the boat with the health officer. 
When they heard why I wanted to go 
they offered the money back, like gen- 
tlemen. 

Harry came down the steps to meet 
me; and I didn’t say a word, but just 
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He 


carried me up, and didn’t let me go till 


flopped in his arms, and fainted. 


I came round; and, of course, I 
wouldn’t let him put me down then. 

“Oh, Harry!” I whispered. “Oh, 
Harry! I’m very—very ‘normal’! I 
fainted awfully badly when the cable 
came. I did, really. I didn’t faint 
when I heard you had gone down; but 
I wanted to stick pins in myself, to 
hurt. Only I knew you'd be so angry.” 

“You funny little beggar!” he said; 
but his face positively shone! I loved 
to think I could put the shine there. 

Now we have come home again. He 
knows that I love him now; but I am 
going to show him this, and ask him 
whether I always did, or when I began. 
I think myself that it was when I was 
a very naughty schoolgirl, and my aunt 
saw me throw a snowball and hit him; 
and he told her that people couldn’t 
complain, if they threw first. He hadn’t 
thrown at all, and only said it to get 
me out of a scrape! We were always 
friends after that, and now I believe 
that I always loved him. Did I, Harry? 
You know! 





THE WAITING INSTRUMENT 


BLAME no man for failure here, for he 
Who wins no crown is like an instrument 
That silent waits the Master’s touch to free 
The noble numbers that within are pent. 


Untouched, and unawake, and still it stands, 
Despite the glorious measures it contains— 

Who knows but that in those diviner lands 
Twill swell the songs of Heaven with its strains? 
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Tremendous climateric scene gives Bernstein’s “Israel” its power. In it Miss 


Constance Collier reveals herself an actress of exceptional brilliancy. In 
“The Harvest Moon,” an interesting and thoughtful play, Augustus Thomas 
continues his discussion of the power of mental suggestion, while George 
Nash, for the first time in a sympathetic role, wins deserved favor. An 
Idyl of “Springtime” in the lives of lovers, with dainty Mabel Taliaferro 
as the girlish heroine. Genée, the incomparable, with twinkling toes, 


dances to favor in *“*The Silver Star.” 


“Herod,” beautifully produced, 


with William Faversham and Julie Opp in leading poetic réles. Kyrie 
Bellew delightful in “The Builder of Bridges,” an indifferent play by 
Alfred Sutro. Frank Daniels and his trained eyebrows return to town. 


.THOUGH Mon- 
sieur Henri Bern- 
stein, the author of 
“The Thief’ and 
“Samson” and of the 
later “Israel,” is anx- 
ious for recognition 
as a literary play- 
wright, his best suc- 
cesses up to date have been the result 
of highly effective theatrical dénoue- 
ments rather than the more intrinsic 
qualities of drama and of literature. 
In “Israel,” seen at the Criterion, he 
has topped the effective cumulative in- 
cidents of his two preceding plays, in 
a suspensive act, which builds up to 
one of the most tremendous climaxes 
any playwright has produced in years 
It is this powerful scene which will give 
“Tsrael” its vogue. For the treatment 
elsewhere in the English adaptation is 
by no means wholly satisfying. In 
France, where the memory of the Drey- 
fus case is still acute, and where the 
continual conflict between church and 
state keeps antagonism alive, an argu- 





ment based on the relationships of Cath- 
olics and Jews may have timeliness and 
interest, Here the play’s success must 
depend upon the potency of the one 
“big scene.” 

This comes in the second act, fol- 
lowing an exposition, in which there is 
much denunciation of the Jews by a 
group of young clubmen, one of whose 
number, Thibault, Prince of Clar, is a 
fanatic on the subject. His hatred of 
the race vents itself in a personal at- 
tack on Monsieur Justin Gutlieb, a 
member of the club, who has persisted 
in continuing his visits, in spite of the 
antagonism of his fellow members. Thi- 
bault demands the old man’s resigna- 
tion, and, being refused, openly insults 
him. There can be but one outcome— 
a duel between the two men—and the 
beginning of the second act sees prepa- 
rations for what promises to be a san- 
guinary and, probably, fatal encounter. 

At this point, the Duchess de Croucy, 
mother of Thibault, steps into the pic- 
ture, interest being fixed by the arrival 
at her home of Justin Gutlieb, for whom 
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she has sent in the hope of preventing 
the duel. In an admirably contrived 
scene, the fact is discovered that, years 
before, the duchess, neglected by her 
disreputable husband, had formed an 
attachment for the Jew, and that out of 
their love had come a son, no other, 
in fact, than this same Thibault, Prince 
of Clar, who is now so eagerly and 
vindictively pursuing the Jewish people. 

This disclosure, however, is only the 
beginning of what develops into a scene 
of tremendous power. T/ibault arrives, 
to find Gutlieb in his mother’s house. 
Amazed at the man’s audacity, no less 
than at his mother’s willingness to give 
him admittance, the son plies her with 
questions, to discover the reasons for 
the audience. For a time, she is able 
to avert suspicion; she has naturally 
felt terrified at the thought of having 
her son’s hands stained with blood, she 
has been willing to humble herself to 
make a plea to the older man—who, by 
the way, has refused to withdraw, on 
the grounds of honor—and she now 
implores her son to spare her the hor- 
rors of this duel. Finally, he consents. 
But, about to leave the room, he pauses, 
a sudden thought occurs to him, and 
he is back once more, questioning and 
prying, searching and groping for the 
hidden clue to his mother’s strange con- 
cern. 

“Mother,” he says, “I have the be- 
wildering, overwhelming feeling that, 
during the last hour, for the first time 
in your life, you have not been telling 
me the truth.” 

She insists that she had expected to 
prevail upon Gutlich to withdraw from 
the affair. The son suspects that there 


is some old scandal—perhaps, his sup-° 


posed father, the duke, was in Gutlieb’s 
debt. The duchess denies this, where- 
upon Thibault sees that he is on the 
wrong scent, and returns to the attack 
with redoubled energy. The duchess, 
at last, confesses that in old days she 
had had a slight acquaintance with the 
banker, and that he had dared to ad- 
mire her. But that the Duchess of 


Croucy would appeal, on such grounds, 
to a Jew, Thibault will not believe. At 
last, the wretched woman is forced to 
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confess that Gutlicb loved her, and she 
returned his love; but she insists that 
their passion was an honest one. Be- 
side himself with rage, the son shouts: 
“Swear that on Christ’s cross!” Then, 
the duchess wavers, and at last replies: 
“IT cannot take my Savior’s name in 
vain.” And Thibault, bitterly humili- 
ated, overcome with grief, cries out: 
“Mother, you should have sworn! You 
should have sworn!” 

He then announces that he will 
avenge his father’s honor, still not sus- 
pecting the truth, and swears that he 
will kill Gutlicb, in spite of his former 
promise to spare him; till the mother, 
goaded to the end, cries out: “You 
cannot kill that man! You cannot!” 
And, at last, Thibault understands! 

The scene is a little masterpiece of 
dexterous theatrical contriving, and its 
final moment, the revelation to Thibault 
that he is the son of Justin Gutlieb, and 
that in his veins flows the blood of the 
hated people, has an effect not unlike 
that of a discharge of heavy artillery 
after the fire of smaller guns. 

The only danger, so far as Monsieur 
Bernstein is concerned, lies in the fact 
that his result thrice running—in “The 
Thief,” in “Samson,” and in “Israel’”’— 
has been brought about by practically 
the same method of procedure. The 
fact that he has worked the trick three 
times, this time more powerfully than 
in either other case, argues well for the 
cleverness of it; but he will have to find 
new means in future if the general pub- 
lic is to be again deceived. 

In the play as it was originally pro- 
duced in Paris—with Madame Gabri- 
elle Réjane in the réle of the duchess— 
Thibault, after a long scene with his 
father confessor, who urges him to go 
into a monastery, finally kills himself. 
Here, a young girl who loves Thibault 
speaks the priest’s lines, suggesting the 
thought that, in France, of all places 
in the world, indeed, wisdom may come 
from the mouths of babes. But the 
change paves the way to the happy end- 
ing. 

It is no new thing that our actors are 
less at home in scenes demanding the 
punctiliousness of dress and speech and 
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deportment which should distinguish 
the people in a drawing-room, and here, 
as usual, the shortcoming is in evidence. 
But, fortunately, the main interest rests 
in the hands of two players of excel- 
lent address, experience, and distinction, 
and is forcibly carried to its big con- 
clusion. Miss Constance Collier, the 
beautiful English artiste, who for years 
has played the leading rdles in Beer- 
bohm Tree’s productions at His Majes- 
ty’s, comes to play the duchess in this 
piece, and provides emotional sincerity, 
variety, and power. Another English 
actor, Mr. Graham Browne, is seen as 
the fiery Thibault, and plays with ease 
and vigor, while Mr. Edwin Arden, 
though somewhat narrow and _ con- 
strained in style, and lacking color, is 
moderately successful as the Jewish 
victim of his own son’s hate and ran- 
cor. 

One of the best tendencies that have 
been apparent in our theatre is illus- 
trated in Augustus Thomas’ “The Har- 
vest Moon,” produced at the Garrick. 
In “The Witching Hour,” as will be 
recalled by those who saw this inter- 
esting play, Mr. Thomas dealt with the 
dynamic power of thought, making 
telepathy the specific subject of his 
play, which was admirably worked out 
in the symbols of an active drama. In 
the later play, he goes a step farther in 
developing the original theme, building 
“The Harvest Moon” upon the general 
proposition of mental suggestion and its 
effect on individual character. In oth- 
er words, Mr. Thomas, instead of be- 
ing satisfied, merely, with the presenta- 
tion of a series of theatrical incidents, 
gives his audience something to think 
about; and, though not necessarily pro- 
found, his arguments are interesting 
and holding. 

In the present play, he introduces 
Dora Fullerton, reputed to be the 
daughter of Professor Fullerton, a dis- 
tinguished Harvard professor, 2 man 
of kindly impulses, but somewhat lack- 
ing in breadth of view. In reality, Dora 
is the daughter of his divorced wife, 
who, being of a variable, artistic dispo- 
sition, and having theatrical aspirations, 
had gone away and died in Paris many 
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years before. The circumstances of the 
child’s birth have been such that she 
is believed to be illegitimate, though 
Professor Fullerton has adopted her 
and concealed the real facts from every- 
body except his sister, Cornelia, a wom- 
an of somewhat shrewish disposition, 
who had been an unpleasant influence 
in the mother’s life and is destined to 
play a similar part in her relationship 
with the daughter. 

At the time the play opens, Dora, 
now grown to womanhood, has inher- 
ited something of her mother’s disposi- 
tion, is anxious to become an actress, 
and, in that ambition, has incurred the 
open hostility of Cornelia. The latter, 
with constant allusions to the mother’s 
unworthiness, and frequent suggestions 
that the daughter will bring shame upon 
them all, is slowly imbuing the girl with 
a notion that she must be the victim of 
some sort of inherited depravity. To 
add to Dora's difficulties, it appears that 
she is in love with a Mr. Holcomb, the 
young author of the play in which she 
is desirous of appearing. Her family 
is opposed to the arrangement, and a 
family council is called to consider 
whether or not Dora shall be allowed to 
go on the stage. It is finally agreed to 
abide by the decision of Monsteur Va- 
vin, a distinguished French dramatist, 
whom the Fullertons had met in Paris, 
and in whose judgment and good in- 
tentions they repose the utmost faith. 

Monsieur Vavin quickly perceives 
that Dora has been a victim, more or 
less, of her surroundings, and realizes 
that if she is ever to amount to any- 
thing she must be made to rely upon 
herself. He, therefore, advises her to 
accept the theatrical engagement, and, 
for a time, all goes well. But at the 
final dress rehearsal, the young author, 
her betrothed, interrupts a love scene 
between Dora and the leading man, on 
the grounds that it is vulgar. There- 
upon, Dora throws up the part, eventu- 
ally coming to think, if what the au- 
thor said was true, that she is lacking 
in proper maidenly delicacy—a natural 
result, as she supposes, of her inherited 
disposition. 

This act, splendidly developed and 
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sustained, ends with a scene in which 
Monsieur Vavin, illustrating the theory 
of mental suggestion by convincing a 
hale and hearty member of the house- 
hold that he is ill, finally persuades 
Dora to fulfill the terms of her agree- 
ment. She goes back to the theatre, 
and the play is promptly produced, but 
is not a great success. 

At this point, Mr. Thomas, for a 
time, turns away from his main theme, 
and, in a charming little scene—origi- 
nally a one-act sketch played at the 
Lambs—develops the playwright Va- 
vin’s, and his own, theory of the effect 
of color upon emotions. The excuse 
for the diversion is found in the elder 
playwright’s attempt to help the young 
author to success, and, incidentally, in 
a desire to bring the two young people 
together. It is a fascinating experiment 
as it is conducted, with the two lovers 
acting their parts in the play in a play, 
and ends as might have been expected 
in complete reconciliation, under the 
gentle influence of the full-orbed har- 
vest moon. In the final act, after Cor- 
nelia has harshly brought what she be- 
lieves to be the truth of the girl’s birth 
home to her, it is disclosed that Vavin 
is, in reality, her father; that she was 
born in honorable wedlock, and that the 
mother’s trouble, like the daughter’s, 
was due to suggestion springing out of 
ignorance and malice. 

The play has a clear and definite mo- 
tive, it pulsates with a quality of warm, 
human interest, and it is frequently 
lightened by the play of genuine wit 
and humor, which, though introduced 
less skillfully than in some of Mr. 
Thomas’ other plays, provides an op- 
portunity for some agreeable acting. 

As the French academician, Vavin, 
Mr. George Nash plays most admirably, 
making his speech and manner conform 
to the general ideal of the role as it is 
developed, and presenting a personal- 
ity that is most ingratiating. The 
young girl, Dora, is skillfully and sym- 
pathetically played by Miss Adelaide 
Nowak, and a slight, but amusing, role 
is made naturally humorous by Mr. 
John Saville. The rdle of the younger 
author is only fairly well acted by John 
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Stokes, while Margaret Sayres, Jennic 
Eustace, and Stephen Wright labor to 
rather poor advantage. 

In these days of recurrent modern- 
ism in literature and art and drama, the 
stage production of such a work as Mr. 
Stephen Phillips’ “Herod” is an event 
of unusual importance, though its sig- 
nificance to the general theatregoing 
public may be open to some doubt. It 
is the personal element alone—the pres- 
ence of the popular tragedian—which 
must nowadays count largely in the 
matter of ultimate success. And in a 
theatre from which the figure of the 
great tragedian has vanished, it is often 
too much to expect popular success to 
follow critical approval. 

Eight years have passed since the 
then Mr. Beerbohm Tree, since knight- 
ed by King Edward, showed London 
his conception of King Herod, in a 
sumptuous production of Mr. Phillips’ 
tragedy. And now Mr. William Faver- 
sham, an artist far more restricted in 
personality and method, has come for- 
ward at the Lyric to do honor to the 
poet. Certainly nothing more elabo- 
rate in pictorial beauty has ever been 
shown on our stage than the scene of 
Herod's palace, in which the action 
passes, and the producer has been at 
pains to present a brilliant panorama 
of the life and movement of the times. 
Gorgeously appareled groups people 
the stage and keep well in the picture. 
Indeed, it may be said without question, 
that in every external factor, justice 
has been done to the exquisite love story 
which Mr. Phillips has devised on the 
basis of Herod's love for Mariamne. 
But when one comes to the major hu- 
man element, some cause for disap- 
pointment must remain. Mr, Faver- 
sham lacks the largeness of imagina- 
tion, the technical resource, and mental 
pliability to fully realize the figure of 
the great Herod. He is impressive, how- 
ever, in the final act of the play, where 
Herod, in a daze, calls for his beloved 
Mariamne, whom, only a short time be- 
fore, he had committed to the execu- 
tioner. And he is to be commended 
for enterprise and general success in 
attempting a most worthy thing. 
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Miss Julie Opp as Mariamne has the 
grace, the beauty, and the necessary 
plasticity of movement to convey a po- 
etical impression, and, though not al- 
ways able to sound to the full depths 
the great tragic note of the character, 
is yet equal to a large share of its emo- 
tional impressiveness. Mr. Burton 
Churchill provides a vigorous figure as 
Sohemus, the Gaul. 

The lobby of the Liberty Theatre was 
turned into a bower of flowers for the 
opening of Nell in “Springtime,” the 
monosyllabic designation being a new 
name adopted by Miss Mabel Taliafer- 
ro, but since discarded. But, as one re- 
viewer suggested, this actress, by any 
other name, would be as sweet; so it 
really does not matter much. In fact, 
there is a suggestion of sweet sixteen 
to the whole affair, for the Messrs. 
Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon Wil- 
son have evidently taken the star and 
her clientéle into consideration in fash- 
ioning the play. The result is a pretty, 
appealing entertainment for those who 
still approach the theatre in a pleas- 
antly receptive mood. 

Madeleine de Vallette, a lovely little 
maiden of French descent, pure as the 
driven snow and as innocent of guile as 
a new-born baby lamb, has been be- 
trothed by her father to a rakish old 
cousin; and, as the young person is 
wholly unconscious of the meaning of 
either love or marriage, she has accept- 
ed the parental dictum with completely 
tranquil acquiescence. But the cousin, 
unfortunately, blunders into a eulogy of 
tender passion, and the maiden, soon 
after awakening from a little nap, be- 
holds the man who is to be the fairy 
prince of her dreams. 

The time is 1815, the place Louisi- 
ana, and the period one in which ani- 
mosity still existed on the part of the 
French population to the. intruding 
Yankees. Therefore, when it appears 
that the young man Madeleine loves is 
one of the hated people, the father 
peremptorily orders him from the 
house, to the complete sorrow and mys- 
tification of the little daughter, who, at 
the first opportunity, slips away to fol- 
low him. 
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As it happens, that means going a 
long way, for he has just enlisted in 
the rag-tag army which is preparing to 
follow Jackson in an effort to expel the 
British from the land. The young lov- 
ers meet in the depths of a forest, and 
it appears that the boy is as innocent 
of life as little Madeleine. So he con- 
sents to her accompanying him to the 
front, where, however, the commanding 
officer, who has some ideas of disci- 
pline and the proprieties, turns the little 
girl back. 

Footsore and weary, she returns 
home, only to find a stern and unrelent- 
ing parent, who persists in treating her 
as one dead. In accordance with the 
ancient family custom, candles to the 
number of her years are lighted on the 
altar. In the meantime, a cowardly de- 
serter has appeared and circulated news 
of the young soldier’s death, and little 
Madeleine, heartbroken at the tidings, 
for a time wanders about, like another 
Ophelia, bereft of her senses. However, 
the young lover eventually returns un- 
harmed, Madeleine’s sanity is restored, 
and happiness ensues all round. 

Besides Miss Taliaferro, whose beau- 
ty is as delicate as a bit of Dresden 
china and who was received by the first- 
night assemblage with rapturous en- 
thusiasm, the company includes Earle 
Browne, Bijou Fernandez, Samuel For- 
rest, and William Harrigan, each of 
whom contributes some excellence to 
the performance. William B. Mack and 
Joseph Brennan, excellent players, are 
engaged with material that is not par- 
ticularly suited to them, but do well 
enough under the circumstances. The 
production is lavish and beautiful, and 
the costumes, designed by Howard Pyle, 
are tasteful and appropriate. A musical 
setting is also provided by Harry Rowe 
Shelley. 

Genée is with us once again—the in- 
comparable Genée, whom it would be 
as difficult to properly describe as to 
catch a vagrant breeze and put it into 
words. Genée is springtime done in 
dance, the joy of life translated into 
the rhythm of twinkling toes, and glee- 
ful smiles, for this little artist conquers 
nearly as much by her personal win- 
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someness and charm as by her wonder- 
ful agility and grace. 

In “The Silver Star,” in which she 
makes her reappearance at the New 
Amsterdam, she is seen first in a modest 
little walking suit of brown, and for 
the first time she speaks as well as 
dances. To say that she has never act- 
ed before would be untrue, for Genée’s 
pantomime has always been a histrionic 
essence. But it is interesting to dis- 
cover that her voice is sweet and clear, 
her enunciation distinct; there is no 
trace of accent—in fact, this little Dan- 
ish woman might be English born for 
all the evidence of her speech. How- 
ever, when all is said and done, it is as 
a dancer that she is most welcome. In- 
génues are not scarce. Human daffy- 
downdillies are. 

By an arrangement of the elastic mu- 
sical-comedy plot she is soon able to 
shed her little suit of brown for the 
tarlatan and tinsel of a fairy, and she 
twinkles into view from out the foliage 
of a massive Christmas tree, tiptoing 
down a steep incline, and, what is more 
wonderful still, tiptoing up again when 
her first dance is finished. In the mean- 
time, she has had a chance to execute 
a number of graceful picture dances, 
first as the fairy bringing toy dollies to 
life, then as a military maid in gorgeous 
gilt and braid, and again as a sailor 
in a blouse and trow-trows, deftly 
hitched up in real salt-water fashion, 
as she “heels and toes” to the music 
that we all heard so often in the far- 
away days when we went to “dancing 
school!” 

Her dance of springtime, executed be- 
tween graceful evolutions by a group of 
coryphées brought from London and 
3erlin, and instructed by Alexander 
Genée, is a marvel of beauty and 
strength—the strength that resides in 
toe muscles exercised until they are like 
finely tempered steel. There is another 
beautiful dance, too, in which she rep- 
resents the Spirit of Champagne, with 
the stage a shimmering picture of silver 
tinsel. 

The producers have gone to great 
lengths to provide a rich environment, 
and a scene showing the grand staircase 
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at the Paris Opéra, with gorgeously at- 
tired masqueraders, is dazzling, bril- 
liant. The flaw in the entertainment is 
its so-called comedy, provided by a pair 
of former vaudevillians, whose efforts 
are tedious and do not atone for the lack 
of humor in the book. In “The Silver 
Star,” Miss Nellie McCoy returns to 
the stage to ragtime dance her way into 
favor, and, next to Genée, is the au- 
dience’s favorite. 

“Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
when first we practice to deceive,” is a 
motto, I fancy, which must often have 
occurred to Miss Dorothy Faringay, the 
unsympathetic heroine of Mr. Alfred 
Sutro’s latest play, “The Builder of 
Bridges,” which came into the Hudson 
Theatre to succeed the short-lived “On 
the Eve.” 

In this new play, Mr. Sutro, follow- 
ing his usual desire to preach at some- 
thing—though, to his credit, be it said 
the preaching is generally cut short— 
takes a flier at “that pretty product of 
our civilization,’ the bucket shop, 
which, it appears, is an institution that 
makes criminals in London as well as 
here. And, as a corollary to the ser- 
mon—or is the bucket-shop end the 
corollary ?—we get a lesson of the dire 
results of extravagant living, 

Mrs. Debney, a widow, has divorced 
one husband and buried a second, and 
now lives for little more than the bridge 
table and her club. A nephew and niece, 
Arnold and Dorothy Faringay, reside 
with her. When Arnold, who is a clerk 
in the engineering firm of Killick and 
Partners, has either to get three thou- 
sand pounds for the outside speculators 
who have fleeced him, or be exposed as 
a swindler and defaulter, he steals the 
money from the firm. About to be dis- 
covered, he confesses to his sister what 
he has done. She is engaged to an un- 
distinguished and rather uninteresting 
young man, Mr, Walter Gresham, who 
does not see his way to help, and so 
she conceives the idea of infatuating 
Mr. Edward Thursfield, architect, en- 
gineer, and confidential agent of the 
firm, who will eventually be the one to 
discover the defalcation. 

Dorothy pursues Thursfield to St. 











Moritz, where conditions are favorable 
for a quick courtship, and, when she re- 
turns to town, she is engaged to him. 
Then, when the bridge builder becomes 
aware of Arnold’s theft, he quietly puts 
the matter right, by appropriating the 
greater share of his own little savings 
to the payment of the boy’s defalcation. 
A little later, however, and in an excel- 
lently contrived scene, he discovers the 
trick that has been put upon him, and 
sarcastically takes leave of the young 
woman, who, in the meantime, has 
grown to love him and given Gresham 
his congé. 

It is, then, apparent, of course, that 
matters will be patched up in the final 
act. In fact, one of the weaknesses of 
the play is its transparentness, as the 
spectator is seldom in much doubt as to 
what the course of events will be. Still, 
the main situation is something of a 
surprise, and the characters, though 
they are figures of fiction rather than 
of life, are interesting and generally 
sympathetic. The girl’s duplicity, how- 
ever, robs her of any great attractive- 
ness, for, though she pleads the love of 
her brother as an excuse, her conduct 
is extremely shabby. 

Mr. Kyrle Bellew is the principal 
performer in this play, and as usual lifts 
the hero to a plane of polite romance, 
acting with fine skill and charm, and 
reading the lines most beautifully. Mrs. 
Thomas Whiffen in a delightful comedy 
role justifies admiration, and other parts 
are well played by Eugene O’Brien, 
Ernest Stallard, and Miss Gladys Han- 
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sen, who is not able, however, to re- 
deem the heroine. 

Mr. Frank Daniels, one of the quaint- 
est low comedians on our stage, again 
figures in an eccentric role in “The 
Belle of Brittany” at Daly’s, in which 
the usual assortment of pretty girls, 
tall and short, plump and thin, provide 
the infinite variety that helps to make 
the popularity of such a show. Mr. 
Daniels again stars his remarkable eye- 
brows, which, raised or lowered, as the 
case may be, can express a whole gamut 
of emotions. He is distinctly funny in 
several of the scenes. As the Marquis 
de St. Gautier, he is unable to pay a 
sum of money borrowed from Poquelin, 
a prosperous miller. He seeks to ex- 
tricate himself from this difficulty by 
arranging a marriage between Ray- 
mond, his son, and Denise, his rich and 
beautiful ward. He pledges his castle 
for the loan, and the situation is becom- 
ing serious when, through a mistake on 
the part of Poguelin, the receipt for the 
borrowed money falls into the hands of 
a wandering minstrel. When the mar- 
quis learns of this, he immediately re- 
pudiates his debt, and, by the time the 
paper is restored to Poquelin, the whole 
complication is solved through the mar- 
riage of Raymond, not to Denise, but 
to his real love, Babcite, the daughter 
of the miller. 

The piece, which contains a number 
of bright musical numbers, has been 
charmingly staged by Melville Ellis, and 
the main parts of the whole production 
are in competent hands. 
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BOOTH TARKINGTON, HARRY LEON WILSON, 
HAROLD MACGRATH and GEORGE BARR 
McCUTCHEON are authors who rank among the 
greatest novelists of the day. Any one of them would 


give distinction to any magazine. 


All four of them 


will appear in the February number of AINSLEE’S. 
No other magazine can afford to give its readers 


such literary value. 


When you have read the stories 


of these authors tell us what you think of them 


N the performance of 
an extremely pleasant 
duty, we wish to 
make a hearty ac- 
knowledgment of obli- 
gation to Mr. Mau- 
Hewlett for his 
Pnew story, “Open 
Country,” published 
) Scribner’s Sons. 

In this book, Mr. Hewlett has, at 
last, abandoned the artificialities of a 
stilted and ineffective diction and says 
what he has to say’ freed from the pre- 
occupations which inevitably haunt the 
writer whose attention is concentrated 
upon mannerisms of expression. The 
revelation of his capacity to tell a story 
in a simple, direct, spontaneous fashion 
is a delightful one. 

Readers of “Halfway House” will 
welcome this opportunity to renew their 
acquaintance with John Senhouse, and 
we are sure they will find a greater sat- 
isfaction in this new association with 
him than they derived from their first 
encounter. Senhouse dominates this 
new book from beginning to end, and 
his fresh, cheerful personality, his ideas 








—sometimes startlingly novel—his re- 
bellion against convention, his nomadic 
life, all tempered with a good-natured 
toleration of the preconceptions of other 
people, make him an intensely interest- 
ing companion, 

The story turns upon his devotion to 
Sanchia Percival, whose influence over 
him is somewhat incomprehensible, in 
spite of her rather extraordinary phys- 
ical charms, unless the reader can con- 
vince himself that Senhouse, aware of a 
sensuous attraction which is too pleas- 
ant to stifle, escapes the danger by 
exalting them to an intellectual and 
spiritual plane. She has no unusual 
mental endowment, and, aside from 
her utter unconsciousness of any of the 
limitations which society places upon 
natural instinct, she is not a particu- 
larly impressive character. She seems 


to be destitute of any faculty of ob- 
servation, of discrimination, or of as- 
similation. She is governed almost 


wholly by the primitive instincts. It 
is true that, under the stimulus of Sen- 
house’s lively imagination, some vague 
ideas form themselves in her mind, but 
they take no root, and her struggle 













toward understanding is feeble and 


brief. Her naive views of things lead 
her into some unusual complications, 
and she is unable to comprehend her 
family’s despair when she _ serenely 
avows her love for Ingram, who al- 
ready has one wife. 

Senhouse, in saying, substantially, 
that he would not marry her if he 
could, acknowledges the sensual basis 
of the attraction. He clings to his ideal, 
which involves a renunciation beyond 
the reach of the average man. 
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Herman Whitaker 
novel in “The Planter,’ published by 
Harper & Bros., of which neither 
Joseph Conrad nor Rudyard Kipling 
need have been ashamed if either of 
them had been the author of it. This 
is not saying that the book is in the 
style of these two gentlemen, for it is 
not. It has a distinct individuality of 
its own—one of its chief merits—but its 
strength and virility and its romantic 
quality are suggestive of them. 

David Mann is a youth who has la- 
bored under the disadvantages of hav- 
ing been tied to his mother’s apron 
string, and has been confined to the 
dull round of life in a small town in 
Maine. Mrs. Mann has been persuaded 
by a local firm of bankers, a pair of 
rascally promoters, to put her small 
fortune in a Mexican rubber planta- 
tion, and as part of the inducement 
David is sent to Mexico as superin- 
tendent. He losés no time in seizing 
the opportunity to escape feminine con- 
trol, and is thrown into the midst of life 
in the tropics, with all its demoralizing 
influences. 

In spite of his youth and inexperi- 
ence, he soon discovers that his mother 
has been swindled, and he begins his 
fight, not only against the discourage- 
ments of his work, but against the 
persecutions and brutalities practiced 
upon the natives, and the insidious 
temptations to which older men have 
yielded. 

If Mr. Whitaker has had no per- 
sonal experience of Mexican planta- 


has written a 
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tion life he must at least have been a 
keen observer of it, for he describes 
its difficulties and its horrors, even, 
with a vividness and an authority that 
are absolutely convincing, and he suc- 
ceeds in producing upon the reader an 
impression of actually living David’s 
life, with Phelps and Ewing and 
Hertzer and Andrea and the rest. 
The author is almost brutally frank 
at times in his descriptions of the al- 
lurements of the native women, but 
David’s steadfastness saves the situa- 
tion, and the reader finally rejoices in 
the vitality of the New England con- 
science, so that the story ends without 
leaving a bitter taste. This is partly 
due, also, to the very attractive love 
story which develops toward the close. 
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“Red Horse Hill,” by Sidney Me- 
Call, published by Little, Brown & 
Co., is hardly worthy of the author of 
“Truth Dexter.” 

Mrs. Fenollosa has _ obviously 
planned her story as an argument 
against the employment of child labor 
in Southern cotton mills. Her crusade 
against the institution as such is to be 
commended, but the wisdom of carry- 
ing on a campaign against an evil in- 
stitution by means of a novel is, to say 
the least, questionable, unless it is done 
under the impulse of something ap- 
proaching inspiration. When it be- 
comes merely a means of telling a story 
it incurs the reproach which justly at- 
taches to a “novel with a purpose.” 

“Red Horse Hill” is another of the 
somewhat tiresome Enoch Arden sto- 
ries, in which Maris Alden’s reprobate 
husband, Winch, whom she had sup- 
posed was safely in his grave, turns up 
after she had made Dwight Alden her 
second husband. As if this were not 
enough, she discovers that Winch has 
made their little daughter an operative 
in the mill of which Alden is one of 
the chief owners. She recovers the 
child, but heroically, as the author 
wishes us to believe, refuses the free- 
dom from the child’s father which the 
law, as she is assured, must inevitably 
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give her. The only solution of the 
problem, therefore, is the death of 
Winch, and that, of course, comes in 
due time to make her happy with Al- 
den and the little girl. 

It is rather a tame outcome of the 
complication, and is brought about with 
a melodramatic effect that is not very 
convincing. In fact, the whole story 
is more or less artificial, because the 
reader is never quite sure that Maris 
suffers as much as she seems to, or 
ought to, considering the circumstance. 
\ woman ought to be decidedly upset 
to find herself suddenly burdened with 
two husbands and to discover that her 
lost child is practically an industrial 
slave. But the grief that Maris dis- 
plays is not impressive. 


ee 


“The Lady of the Dynamos” is the 
title of a story by Adele Marie Shaw 
and Carmelita Beckwith, and is pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co. 

While it is not an epoch-making 
book, it is entitled to a good deal more 
consideration by the novel-reading pub- 
lic than a number of best sellers that 
could be mentioned. 

It is the story of endeavor of a 
young American engineer in India to 
utilize certain water-power rights in 
developing an electrical plant ; obvious- 
ly a thoroughly modern and not abso- 
lutely original theme. But the char- 
acters are real enough to stimulate the 
reader’s interest in their adventures. 

It was Virginia Wakeman’s indeci- 
sion in making a choice between Bur- 
roughs, the millionaire, and West, the 
impecunious engineer, that sent the lat- 
ter off to India to carry out the scheme 
of Zenas Riggs. The first chapter dis- 
closes the fact that West is well rid 
of Miss Wakeman, even at the price 
of the dangers and discouragements he 
is afterward called upon to face in 
the Indian jungles. But he finds his 
reward in the person of Miss Marjorie 
Ellinwood, who appears as the lady of 
the dynamos and the daughter of an 
ex-major in the English army. The 
major has been living in the wilder- 
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ness, dreaming of the time when he, 
with the aid of the Talla-Goya, will 
supply electric power to the greater 
part of India. 

West’s advent brings to the major 
the realization of his dreams and to 
his daughter a lover, not, however, un- 
til they have all suffered grievously. 
But that is as it should be, for without 
it the material for a story would be 
scanty. 

For a couple of hours’ diversion the 
book is wholly adequate and should be 
so recommended. 


eH eH 


Thomas Nelson Page’s new book, 
“John Marvel, Assistant,” published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, is so far from 
being what it should be that it is diffi- 
cult to believe that Mr. Page is its 
author. A less experienced writer 
might be pardoned, perhaps, for such 
a defective piece of work, but that one 
of Mr. Page’s achievement and reputa- 
tion should be guilty of a job so care- 
less and slovenly is almost incredible. 

The book contains material for a 
good story, though nothing that is es- 
pecially new. Narrations of the prob- 
lems and perplexities of pious slum 
workers have been put into fiction 
again and again. The encounters of 
the ten commandments, the golden rule, 
and the beatitudes with politics, with 
labor unions, and with fashionable prel- 
ates have been industriously exploited. 
Nevertheless, the subject has not, per- 
1aps, been exhausted, and Mr. Page's 
selection of this as a theme for his 
book is not to be criticised. 

But the triteness of the theme de- 
mands an original point of view, skill 
and pains in characterization and de- 
scription, comprehension and study of 
actual conditions, knowledge of current 
opinion regarding economic, sociologic- 
al, and religious problems and prac- 
tices. 

In this book there is no trace of any- 
thing of the kind. The characteriza- 
tion is loose, the description is ama- 
teurish, the discussion of the topics 
involved is superficial and trite, the sen- 








timent is threadbare, and matters of 
alleged fact have been borrowed, ap- 
parently, from those gathered by other 
novelists. 

The pages of the book are marred 
by defects of grammar and rhetoric, and 
there are lapses in editing and proof- 
reading, which altogether reflect little 
credit upon Mr. Page and his pub- 
lishers. 
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Mr. Robert W. Chambers’ admirers 
will, after reading “The Danger Mark,” 
his latest—we almost said his “new”— 
book, published by D. Appleton & Co., 
again credit him with a capacity to 
make an old story interesting. It might 
even be said that the old story was so 
good that it has been able to carry 
four aliases, without protest from its 
readers. “The Fighting Chance,” “The 
Younger Set,” “The Firing Line,” and 
“The Danger Mark” are really the ti- 
tles of four volumes, but not of four 
stories, just as were “Cardigan,” “The 
Maid at Arms,” and ‘‘The Reckoning.” 
“Cardigan,” as a story, was distinct 
from “The Fighting Chance,” but was 
substantially identical with “The Maid 
at Arms” and “The Reckoning.” So 
“The Danger Mark” is “The Fighting 
Chance,” “The Younger Set,” and “The 
Firing Line,” under a new name. 

Mr. Chambers does not lack versatil- 
ity, but he chooses to display it in 
title-making rather than in story-telling. 
His choice cannot fairly be criticised, for 
there is, plainly, no subterfuge involved 
in it. The reading public accept it, 
and rejoice in it, and so his function as 
an entertainer is triumphantly dis- 
charged, and the story, after a brief in- 
terval, resumes its position among “best 
sellers.” 

The reviewer’s work is reduced to a 
minimum, for he is called upon only to 
refer to his previous notice of the story ; 
he need not even read it again, under 
its latest title, unless he does it, as 
we have, purely for the pleasure of 
renewing an old acquaintance. If he 
can read it in this spirit he will keep 
his temper, salve any possible wounds 
to his professional pride, and be able 
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to do justice to the enterprise of the 
author of the book and its publishers. 
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“Trolley Folly,” published by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, is a_ collec- 
tion of eleven stories, embodying the 
latest nonsense—or perhaps humor will 
suit the author and the publishers bet- 
ter—of Henry Wallace Phillips. 

The book takes its name from that 
of the first story, which tells of the 
mysterious disappearance of Car 809. 

Car 809, part of the equipment of 
the Suburban Trolley Company, dis- 
appeared because its conductor, Jim- 
mie Horgan, got a legacy of five thou- 
sand dollars from a deceased maternal 
uncle. Jimmie’s state of mind when 
he heard of it is the funniest part of 
the tale, and what happened afterward 
is not funny enough to waste time over. 

Any one who enjoys the sort of 
humor that is ground out sadly and 
laboriously under the luminous exhala- 
tions of midnight oil will be entertained 
by “The Numismatist,” “The Mascot 
of the Grays,” “The Little Canoe,” 
“The Punishment and the Crime,” ““Ho- 
hankton,’ and some of the others 
which are faintly reminiscent of the 
earlier work of their author. It does 
not seem to us, however, that Mr. Phil- 
lips himself could have taken quite the 
same pleasure in writing these stories 
that he must have taken when he first 
began his work. 
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“The Strain of White,” by Ada 
Woodruff Anderson, published by Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., is a tale of the set- 
tlement of Oregon, embodying the story 
of how the territory was preserved to 
the United States and the ambitious 
projects of Canada defeated. 

The story turns chiefly upon the ad- 
ventures of a half-breed Indian girl in 
her search for her white father, who, 
it develops, is the commandant of the 
American troops in the territory. 

Francesca’s longing for recognition 
has been stimulated by the education 
she has received from Pére Framboise, 
a French priest, her long association 
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with the whites—Bostons, as they are 
called—and her persecution by an In- 
dian suitor. 

She is doomed to disappointment, 
however, for the commandant, who has 
become the husband of a woman witha 
New England conscience, cannot make 
up his mind to acknowledge his early 
indiscretion, and repudiates his half- 
breed daughter, only to have the truth 
disclosed when it is too late to save 
himself or her. 

His troubles are increased by the fact 
that he has another daughter—a legiti- 
mate child—whose principal part in the 
drama seems to be to create difficulties 
for others, and who is finally the di- 
rect cause of the death of young Ha- 
worth, the best of her numerous ad- 
mirers. 

The story is not especially remark- 
able, either for its plot or characteri- 
zation, but Mrs. Anderson has _ suc- 
ceeded, to an unusual degree, in sur- 
rounding it with an atmosphere of the 
Northwest wilderness that enables one 
to see the forests and the mountains 
and the lakes, and to inhale the odor 
of the firs. She writes with a love of 
the woods so profound that it must 
inevitably impress itself upon every one 
who reads the book. 

~~ *e & 

“A Certain Rich Man,” by William 
Allen White, published by the Macmil- 
lan Company, is a book that will be 
found rather discouraging by the aver- 
age twentieth-century novel reader. 

It is a formidable volume of over 
five hundred pages, but that length by 
itself would not be so bad if the story 
were told with anything like consist- 
ent movement forward, or if it had the 
merit of rational construction. It is 
destitute of either, and gives one the 
impression of the author’s lack of con- 
trol of his characters that is at times 
bewildering. It may be, of course, that 
Mr. White deliberately , chose this 
happy-go-lucky style, that he wrote for 
his own pleasure rather than for the 
entertainment of his readers, and if so, 
it is unfortunate that he allowed the 
book to be published in its present form. 
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The scene of the story is Kansas—of 
course—the period just preceding, 
during, and following the Civil War, 
and the theme seems to be the devel- 
opment of John Barclay from a poor 
boy to a typical captain of industry. 
He lays the foundations of his fortune 
and his power in the later seventies by 
means which the muckrakers tell us that 
all great American fortunes are accu- 
mulated, by a ruthless and cold-blooded 
disregard of the law and the rights of 
others, friend and foe alike. He spreads 
misery and disaster without remorse 
among his fellow townsmen of Syca- 
more Ridge, comforting them, how- 
ever, by the reminder that they are sac- 
rificed for the Larger Good. Women, 
as well as men, are offered up on the 
altar of this new god, 

One may feel a disposition to be in- 
terested in the career of this “unde- 
sirable citizen” and in his victims, were 
it not for the waste of energy de- 
manded in following the author in his 
unexpected leaps forward and_back- 
ward, in his utter disregard for the 
sequence of events. 

es e 
Important New Books. 


“Susanna and Sue,” Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“Sea Breezes,” W. W. Jacobs, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Trimming of Goosie,” James Hopper, 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 

“Diamond Cut Paste,” Agnes and Egerton 
Castle, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“The Land of Long Ago,” Eliza Calvert 
Hall, Little, Brown & Co. 

“Keziah Coffin,’ Joseph C. 
Appleton & Co. 

“The Florentine Frame,” Elizabeth Rob- 
ins, Moffat, Yard & Co. 

“The Castle by the Sea,” H. B. Marriott 
Watson, Little, Brown & Co. 

“They and {,” Jerome K. Jerome, Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 
“The Lords of High Decision,” Meredith 
Nicholson, Doubleday, Page & Co. 
“Carlotta’s Intended,” Ruth 
Stuart, Harper & Bros. 

“Mr. Justice Raffles,” FE. W. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Prodigal Father, 
Century Co. 

“The Wiving of Lance Cleverage,” Alice 
MacGowan, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

“Just for Two,” Mary Stewart Cutting, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Lincoln, D. 


McEnery 
Hornung, 
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J. Storer Clouston, 
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Mental Dullness 


usually comes from zmperfectly nourished brains. 
The man who ¢hinks clearly and acts promptly wins money and 
position. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD- 


made of whole wheat and barley, is not only promptly digested, but 
contains the Phosphate of Potash grown in the grains for rebuilding 
brain and nerves. 

The regular use of this world-famed food, makes “clear thinking”’ 
easy. 

Try a simple breakfast of Grape-Nuts and cream, soft boiled eggs, 
crisp toast, and a steaming cup of well-made Postum— 


**There’s a Reason’”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. 
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NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


One is néver at a loss what to 
offer guests for refreshment, 
dessert or after dessert — if 
NABISCO Sugar Wafers 
are always kept in the home. 
The most delightful confection 
ever conceived. 


in 10 cent Tins 
Also in Twenty-five cent Tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


\ 






























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Stop heating nightmares 







Your dreams about 
heating may be made bliss- 
ful or dreadful—as you choose. 


It is not the nightmare alone that comes 
from the work and worries of old-fashioned 

heating—you find your heating nightmares are real- 
ities in the morning. They are real nuisances which 
— your peace of mind by day and wreck your sleep by night. Butthere’s a remedy. 
afford the only means of heating which bring 


repose and health. These outfits for Hot-Water 

and Low-Pressure Steam heating produce 

nothing but cleanly, soft, even temperature— 

suited to a baby or an athlete. They should be 

RADIATORS BOILERS installed in every home. They save their cost 

by cutting down the coal bills. They do 

away with ash-dust, soot, and hard work. Their cleanliness saves much wear on household furnishings. 

They are so built in small sections that they can be easily put in any house—old or new—farm or city. 

Any person, no matter how inexperienced, may easily operate 
an IDEAL Boiler. It requires less care than a parlor stove. 

—, . —— Our book, “Best Ways to Run 

the Boiler,” furnished with each 

shipment, tells just how to get 

the best results in mild, cold, or 

severe weather, and from any 

kind of fuel. -It presents a few 

simple rules, readily under- 

stood, and if followed gives abso- 

lute control ofthe fire,and makes 

every ounce of fuel yield its full 
heat. 

Our interest in the heating out- 

fit does not cease with its sale, 


A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 600 ft. ot A No. 22 IDEAL Boiler and 240 ft. and should any feature in the 
38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, coming of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost- care or operation of the Boiler 





the owner $255, were used to Hot- ing the owner $115, were used to 

Water heat this cuttage. Hot-Water heat this cottage. -_—> understood, we os cor- 
At these prices the goods can be bought ofany reputable, competent fitter. This dia ny invite correspondence. 
did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation is Write us to-day for our new and 
extra and varies according to climatic and other conditions. valuable catalog—sent free. 


mercer” AMBRICANRADIATOR COMPANY ’Suicaco 
SHEIOLSSHSSS SSS S SOSH os Soy 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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taste. 


ol, mm aal 2 
BRUSH 


which combines efficiency 


with a delightful after- 


Gives a pearly-lustre to the teeth and a perfect 
polish to gold-work. 


LIES FLAS Trial Tube Sent for 4 Cents in Stamps. 


| COLGATE & CO., (Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap) Dept. A, 55 JOHN ST., N.Y. 
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1 A by an U. iH . 
Guaranty that 


Really Means Something 


Write for copy of this Guaranty. 
The Santo makes your home 
spotiessly clean, sweet, free from 
disease-laden dust and dirt. 

Itis used and endorsed by the 
U.S. Government. 

It is included in the list of electri- 
cal devices approved by the 
National Board of Insurance Un 
derwriters for use on lighting 
circuits. 

You will find the Santo more 
convenient than your Sewing Ma 
chine—20 different uses for it. 


You'll Own a SANTO Some Day—Get It Now 


WE ALSO GUARANTEE in the Santo a maximum of 
7 to8 inches—mercury and a volume of 25 to 30 cubic feet of 
air per minute. The Santo cleans through and through. 

The Santo is the simplest of all cleaners—nothing to get 
out of order—Easy to use. Cost of operation less than 2c per 
hour. It more than saves its cost every year but best of all 
—It Saves the Woman. 

The Santo won't burn out fuses, stall or overheat. It is 
handsome and durable. The equipment is complete—Noth- 
ing more to buy. 


Send for “The Dustless Home” 


Our interesting book which tells all about Vacuum Cleaners 
and Vacuum Cleaning. Beautifully illustrated. It will save 
you money. ‘t's Free. A postal brings it. Write today. 





Representatives Wanted for Open Territory 


Keller Mfng. Co., Dep’t 3NS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The World’s Largest Makers of Sanitary Cleaning Devices. 
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are the only ones fitted with the 
“CONSOLIDATED” HANGER 


Its true alignment makes them ‘the easiest. running 


bicveles in the world. 
HUSSEY 
HANDLE BARS 


are furnished on 
all Men’s models 
—45 distinct posi- 






Ls 
I tions possible. 

Our factory—the 
LJ largest in the 
I United Stat es— 
— has been building 


bicycles of the 
highest grade for 
we nearly a quarter 
f = of a century, and 
¥ EXCLUSIVE ‘‘CONSOLIDATED”’ 
wer FEATURES 
have kept these bicycles in the lead for years. 
Write for (free) booklet describing 1910 models of Men's, 
= Women's and Juvenile Yales and Snells. It also tells of 
the ““Consolidated’”’ Package Car, which has revolution- 
ized delivery methods. 
We build the famous Yale Motorcycles. 
Don’t buy till you have read our descriptive matter. 


The Consolidated Mfg. Co. 





















— 


Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


=» VALE and SNELL BICYCLES | 


ania 








I 1719 Fernwood Ave., 
— Ti II 1 s] 











B. M. BOWER’S 


“CHIP, OF THE FLYING U” 


HIS tale .is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the living, breathing West, that the reader is 
likely to imagine that he himself is cantering over the grassy plains and imbibing the pare air of the 


prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy Jack and the other cowboys of the F 
The story isa comedy, but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the reader breathless. 
humor are adroitly commingled, and the author seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other. 


yin». U Ranch. 
Pathos and 
The 


“Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love with 
her. The book reviewer’s task would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do with such wholesome and delight- 


ful stories as “Chip, of the Flying U.” 


we shall lose faith in the discrimination of the American reading public. 
Mr. Charles M. Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. 


STREET & SMITH, 
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Publishers, 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


PRICE, $1.25. 
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Good-bye. 


f this book doesn’t immediately take rank as one of the best sellers 
Beautifully illustrated in colors by 


NEW YORK. 
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7 HEADS 


And What They Earn 


Statistics show that of 3542 men in various positions, 2803 earn only about 
$15.00 a week; 586 earn between that and $5000 a year; 117 between $5000 
and $10,000; 36 from $10,000 to $15,000. The better qualified the man, the 
higher the salary. 














To command the right salary you must have the right training. If you lack the right 
training the International Correspondence Schools of Scranton will impart it to you in your 
spare time. If you have a liking for some special line of work the I. C.S. will make you 
an expert in that particular line. You will not have to leave home or buy any books 
while qualifying. The only preliminary schooling required is the ability to read and write. 

The way to find out all about it is most simple. Just mark and mail the attached 
coupon. Doing so costs you nothing and entails no obligation. If your ambition is 
worth it—if you want to earn more—if you want congenial employment—if you want to 


be a positive success instead of even a halt- EARN M 4 F COUP ON 


hearted one—mark the coupon. 


The First Step | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ; 
to Success : Box 1199, Scranton, Pa, 





e 













Please explain, without further obligation on my ' 
rt, how I can qualify for the position before which ' 
have marked X. 

















Mark the coupon NOW with the full knowl- 
edge that the Business of This Place is to Raise 
Salaries—to raise your salary. Finding out 
costs nothing. Mark the coupon. 








Marking the coupon will prove to be the ~~“ mag en : 
first step toward joining the thousands of Sa... Telephone Engineer] | 
successful students who at the rate of 300 ‘Pam lerd Writer | Mech. Engineer °° I | 
every month are VOLUNTARILY reporting [J'] emmerctalLew Stationary Engineer] | 
advancement in salary and position directly JJ'| Oishi | Building Contractor] + 
traceable to I. C. S. training. During [Bi] Premise. | AzemtEct, es cimeer| | 
October the number was 308. Electricien Banking nes 
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1 saan says: To make 
‘good gravy, thicken with 


Kingsford’s Corn Starch, not flour 
—flour makes lumpy gravy and 
that raw taste. 


Kingsford’s Corn Starch 
is the best thickening for all 


gravies, soups and sauces. 

Send a post card today, and we will 
mail without charge our remarkable little 
Cook Book “ E.”—‘* What a cook ought 

to know about corn starch.”’ 
It contains one hundred and sixty- 
eight of the best recipes 

you ever tried. 


T. Kingsford & Son 
Oswego, N. Y. 


National Starch Co., Successors 























CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
ALWAYS OPEN ON THE BEACH 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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(Come Girls—get together 


= have a Taffy Pull. Make the taffy with 
Karo. See how smooth and golden it pulls. How 
delicious it tastes) How wholesome it is. 
Karo Fudge too—simply perfect— 
and Caramels and Butter Scotch. 


CORN SYRUP 
Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle Cakes Ginger-Bread 
Hot Biscuit i 
Waffles 
*Send your name on a 
post card for Karo Cook 
Book—fifty pages including thirty 
perfect recipes for home candy-making. 
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~ IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We teach you by mail every branch of the 
Real Estate, General Brokerage and Insur- 
ance Business and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real 

estate and brokerage company in America. 
m Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 
a year without any investment of capital. 


The confidence felt by farmers and garden- 
ers in Ferry’s Seeds to-day would have 
been impossible to feel in any seeds 
two score of years ago. We 





have made a science 


Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By 4 always 
our system you can begin making money in 0 exactly 
a few weeks without interfering with your what you expect of 
present occupation, Our co-operative department will give them. For sale everywhere. 


you more choice, salable property to handle than any FERRY’S 1910 SEED NUAL 
other institution in the world. A Thorough Commercial Law Free on request. 
FREE To Each Representative. Write for 62-page book, free. 


THE GROSS COMPANY, 3423 Reaper Block, Chicago ee ones eames Se 


DIAMONDS ON CREDIT 
WATCHES SV STEM 
HOLIDAY GIFTS ON EIGHT MONTHS CREDIT 











For Holiday Gifts Use the Loftis em. It enables you to make beautiful and valuable presents 
wi 1out the outlay of much money Aas ng credit and lowest prices we make 85 or 810 do ‘ie work that 
t oes inacash store. A a is the ideal gift for a loved one—it lasts furever and every day re- 


ds the wearer of yourregard. Diamonds are a better investment than real estate, banks or stocks. 
y increase in value 10to 2 per cent a year. Send for our Holiday Cataleg, containing over 1500 
astrations, and in the privacy of your own home select the articles you desire—we will send them to you, 
» | charges pees id, ped pod page If you ~*. at if they are all and — > oe we Ory bey 
16-fifth on deliv ivery and balance in eight equal month’ 


very d 
isa s slendid marvel of brilli 
Our Great Holiday Special io pplendid gomarmatre of brian. 
OF | is WRITE TODAY FOR HOLIDAY CATALOG. —_| She “come oF ee ee 











= Old Reliable Original Diamond and Watch Credit Howse | to awaken the admiration 
ept.A29 92to98 State St., Chicago, Ill. | of all lovers of Diamonds. _ Solitaire Diamond Rings 
BROS & (0.0856 bein 





HOLIDAY SPECIAL 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 





CH STORES: Pittsburg, Pa., & St. Louis, Mo, | Write today. Don't delay. TERMS: $10 Dowa,$5  Moath 
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Rate, $2.25 a line, which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S Magazines, making a 
total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium 


on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes December 3ist. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an_ hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk 8, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 








AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. —— Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 

AGENTS—$75 5 Monthly, metal Cotn- 
bination Rolling Pin, 9 articles com- 
bined; lightning seller; sample free. 
Forshee Mfg. Co., box 213, Dayton, O. 

ELECTRIC GOODS, Big Cat 3 cts. 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, faus. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examina- 
tions of all kinds soon. Expert ad- 
vice, sample questions and Booklet 22 


























describing questions and _ telling 
easiest and quickest way to secure 
them free. Writenow. Washington 


Civil Service School,W ashington, D.C. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time. We tell you how. Very 
good profit. Everything furnished. 
No Catalog outfit proposition. Write at 
once for our “Sts i and free par- 
ticulars. Address, N.S. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, Ti. 


LIVE MEN: If you are making less 
than $25 weekly send your address 
quick. If you have a horse and buggy 
or bicycle you can use, all the better. 
We teach you. You can start right 
where you live, You owe it to your- 
self to investigate this opportunity 
and let us prove that we can better 
your condition.The Thomas Company, 
902 Third Street, Dayton, Ohio. 








LADIES sell and make dress shields 
$7.20 per 100. Material furnished. 
Stumped envelope for particulars. Mu- 
tual Supply House, Dept. A40,Chicago 

LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid income assured right 


man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 


unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. Thisis an excep- 
tional opportunity for aman in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capit:! and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 
particulars. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 

Nat'l. Co Op. Real Estate Co., Suite 
339 Marden Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


AGENTS to sell Ladies Novelt. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn Work, 
Battenberg, Cluny, Russian Laces 
gon & Orient Novelt. Ask for Cat. 

. Bonan,Dep.D. 143 1 iberty St. N.Y.C, 


~ AGENTS. Portraits 35e, Frames 
15¢c, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25e, views 1c. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 
De pt. 1138, 1027 W. Adams St., Chic ago. 

AGENTS, Male and Female, can 
make from $10 to $15 a day selling my 
Ostrich feather and Willow Plumes; 
big money for you. Same has never 
been canvassed. For par ticulars write 
Jose ph Gluck, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS GET BUSY. OUR BIG 





XMAS MONEY-MAKERS are Win- 
ners. Just out—attractive assort- 
ment of perfumes, cold creams, 
sachet, soap, ete., with premiums, 
have the flash that gets the money. 
1 to 6 sales in every home. 100 
to 300 per cent. profit. Buy from 


and save money. 
the 


Manufacturer 
Busy for 
Each —day’s 

lost. Write 

territory and 
Davis Soap Co., 
Chicago. 


$2 to $5 ‘WE PAY YOU on Each 
Order. Our goods sold to physicians 
on easy credit terms. Lizht work. 
Big money for you, choice territory 
now open. Sign with us for 1910. 
Win. Wood & Co., 51 5th Ave., N. Y. 


$90 Monthly and expenses to men 
and women to advertise, leave sam- 
ples, and collect names. Write at once, 
Silverton Co., F 18, Chicago. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. Rail- 
yay Mail Clerks. Spring examinations 
everywhere. Commencemeut salary 
$800. Preparation free. Yrite im- 
mediately for schedule. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. N3, Rochester, N. Y. 


the 
Get Holiday rush. 
delay means $10 
now for exclusive 
profit-sharing om 


19 Union Park Ct. 











AG ENTS—Men and Women—Big 
profits selling our new household 
necessities. ick. sales, free cata- 
logue. Christ ¢ Pine Grove, Pa, 


SALE SME N WANTED Resident— 
to place carbon paper directly withcus- 
tomer. Can be made either a side line 
or regular business. Previous experi- 
ence need not count. Immediate prof- 
its. Big future drawing account. Cam- 
eron Corp., 38-41 Cortlandt St., N. Y. C. 


Post Cards 


EIGHT photographic post cards of 
public buildings, etc., in Washington, 
postpaid for 25 ¢ ents. Frederic k, 808 
12th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Business Opportunities 


WHY NOT START A PERMA- 
NENT BUSINESS! We as manufac- 
turers start you and furnish every- 
thing. Nocanvassing. Three simple 
successful Mail Order plans to keep 
our factories busy. We coach you 
and show you how to get business, 
You pay us in three months and make 
big profits. Spare time to start. Write 
today for positive proof. Pease Mf, 
Co., 1172 Pease Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 














BEFORE you start in the Mail ¢ Or- 
der Business or pay any one money for 
information, drop us a card; we will 
send you free of charge two books on 
the Mail Order Business. Murphy 
Mfg. Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 


$3000 TO $10,000 YEARLY easily 
made in real estate business; no cap- 
ital required; we teach the business 
by mail, appoint you special repre- 
sentative, assist you to success, % al- 
uable book free. The Cross Co., 3474 
Reaper Block. Chicago. See our other 
adv: ertisement in this magazine. 

BU ILD a $5.000 Business in two 

ears. Let us start you in the collec- 

jon business. No capital needed; big 
field. We teach secrets of collecting 
money; refer business to you. Write 
today efor Free Pointers and new 
plans. American Collection Service, 
19 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 








Amusements & Games 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
lozues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material,Jokes,Recitations, Tableaux, 





Drills, Entertainments. Make Up 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. T. S. 
Denison, Pubr., Dept. 19, Chicago. 





Coins, Stamps, Etc. 





IF YOU wish to Buy or Sell Coins 
send stamp and ask Mr, Alexander for 
information and a Free copy of valu- 
able illustrated pamphlet. Alexander 
& Co. (Established 1873), 33 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston, Mass. 


For Men 


PURE Havana Cigars, Long 6 inch 
Panatella Smokers, an ideal Xmas 
Gift, worth 25c. to 50c.each. Some 
Boxes slightly damaged by recent 
hurricane, but contents guaranteed. 
Send $5.00 for Box 100 prepaid. If 
not best Cigar ose Smoked will re- 
fund. Ref. Ist Nat'l Bank. Miguel 
Dominguez, Box No. 14, Key West, Fla. 
































Musical Instruments 


AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


Patents and Lawyers 





Real Estate 





GENUINE : 
grade upright pianos. Slightly used 
instruments. 7 Steinways frum $350 
up; 5 Lyon & Healys from $250 up; 
7 Washburns from $200 up; 4 Knabes 
from $200 up; d Chickerings from 
#250 up; also good second-hand Up- 
rights $:20 up; also 6 very fine Baby 
Grand Pianos at about half. Write for 
ful particular Cash or two years’ 
Lyon 
» We ship everywhere on 
approval Fullest guarantee with 
every piano. 











Music 


SONG POEMS Wanted for publica- 
tion. With or without music, All sub- 
jects. Orivinal. A fortune in a “hit.” 
Dominion Pub’s, 60 W. 25th, New York. 





SONG POEMS. Do You Want Yours 
Published? Then get Good Music to 
a first-class, well-known Com- 


it by 

poser, and double your royalties. Full 
particulars, advice, criticism and revi- 
sion —free Satisfaction guaranteed. 
15 ve eputation. Arthur A, Penn, 


s Theatre Bldg., N.Y. 





Pictures 





‘THE BACHELOR’S QUESTION.” 
latest picture “hit.’”’ Size 11x 14; 
richly mounted, Sent with 100 other 

sty art idees upon receipt of ten 
> coutstamps. T. H. Grozier, C5 207 
Vir Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


One 


BARGAINS IN High- | 


& Healy, 50 Adams St., | 


PATENTS SECURED or tee re- 
turned. seud sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,00U for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World's Progress; sample free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 856 “F" 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults. | procure patents that protect. 
Watson E. Coleman, Washington, D.C. 


“PATENTS & Patent Possibilities,” 
avreliable treatise on patents, mailed 
free to any address. H.S. H 
Columbian Bldg., Washingvon, D. C. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our 
three books for Inventors mailed on 
receipt of six cents stamps. R. 3. 
& A. B. Lacey, Dept. 62, Washington, 
b.C. Established 1869. 





Typewriters 





TYPEWRITERS—ALL MAKES. 
Only machines equal to new handled, 





ill, 24-238 | 


80 slightly used they cannot be distin- | 


suished from new. Rented every- 
where, $3 monthly; first six payments 
to apply if you desire to purchase. 
Write for catalog and sample of writ 
ing showing net prices of each ma- 
chine, proving that we can save you 
30 to 60 per cent. from manufacturers 
prices. Typewriter Sales Co., 171 
Broadway, New York. 


$1. CAN you invest that much ina 
lot 30x118 at the finest beach on the 
California Coast where $50, has 
been spent in improvements and as 
much more will be spent in the next 
year. $30. $1. down, $1. a week. 
Lots will double in value before all 
payments are made. No interest, no 
taxes. For maps and particulars 
write, La Grande Beach lmprove- 
ment Company, Dept. A, 627 H. W. 
Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





¥#300.00 PER ACRE PROFIT from 
Texas Truck Land. Be your own boss, 
live in an ideal climate where snow 
and cold weather are unknown, where 
oranges blossom, flowers bloom and 
vegetables grow all winter. Raise 
vegetables when prices are sky high. 
Others are becoming rich. Five acres 
will only cost you $200. Pay for it 
$12.50 permonth. Fine illustrated lit- 
erature Free. Burton & Danforth, 578 
Gibbs Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. 
CASH for your real estate or busi- 
ness, no matter where. If you want to 
buy or sell, address Northwestern 
Business Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 


For the Deaf 


THE ACOUSTICON makes the deaf 
hear instantly. No trumpet, unsightly 
or cumbersome apparatus. Special 
instruments for Theatres and 
Churches. In successful use through 
out the country. Booklet, with the 
endorsement of those you’ know, 
free. K. B. Turner, President, Gen- 
eral Acoustic Co., 1267 Broadway, 
New York City. 











Photo Copies 


Stationery 


Miscellaneous 





SEND photo with 25c. and we will 
make 30 tinely finished copies and re- 
turn it unharmed, postpaid. Catalog, 
sumple photos, and souvenir free. 


Repro Photo Co., 250 W. 42d St., N.Y. C. | 
| 


SPECIAL OFFER—1000 cood bond 
letterheads and 1000 envelopes to 
match, white, blue, coldenrod, $3.75 
prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Herald Ptg. Co., Manchester, Ia. 


FAKE Tobacco Cures, Let me tell 
you something that will save your 
health, time and money. It’s easy 
when you know how. Dr. J. Edward 
Cook, Wichita, Kansas. 
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Stories purchased as books, costing $9.00, are offered 
1 at $1.50 per volume in bound volumes of 
; AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE ; 
G : 
| Each volume of AINSLEE’S contains six complete novels, many of which 
have been separately published as cloth books and sold at $1.50. The pub- 
lishers of AINSLEE’S can supply a limited number of these volumes. They 
are offered at $1.50 per volume and may be obtained by addressing the 
f AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, 7th Ave. and 15th St., NEW YORK CITY r 
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Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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THE 
LIGHT TOUCH 


Monarch 
Typewriter 











is made in nine 
distinct models ranging in widths from 
9-6 x 10 to 32-6x 10 inches, thus covering 
the entire business field. 

You will be interested in the special de- 
vices and special features for 


BILLING, CARD WRITING 
and LOOSE LEAF WORK 


Write for Descriptive Catalog 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 


Monarch Typewriter Building 





300 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Telephone: 2187 Worth, Branches and Dealers Throughout 
the World 




















Summer. Sunshine: 


all Winter in Your Home: 
Wee The Living Music Box 4 


(Registered U. 8. Patent No. 50853) 
with his marvelous sweetness anes ever- chancing melody q 
to which this canary has been especially educated by 
f 8, carries you out of the cold bleak winter into a world 
of song, sunshine and blossoms. 

You cannot imagine the wonderful singing qualities 
of this bird; it sings entirely different from any other 
canary, sings by artificial light too, 
Guaranteed 

Singers $5.00 

Expressed anywhere in the U. S. 

live arrival at express 
















not sing 
satisfac- 
torily. 
Other va-// 





» guaranteed. 

Beware of imnitators. Cage and 
Bird's wing inside must be stamped 
with our registered trade mark 
“Living Music Box”’ or not genuine. 

N. Dionton, Mass., Jan. 6, 1909, 
Iam more than pleased with your ‘Living 
Music Box.” It is doing everything you ad- 
vertised that it would do. It is the sweetest 
singer L ever heard. I would not part with 
‘ it for $20.00, JOHN BELL. 
Large Illustrated Bird Book ard Testimonials free, 


Max Geisler Bird Co., Dept. 3 Omaha, Neb, 


Largest Bird and Pet Animal House in the World. bet. 1888. 














THE WOMAN WHO ENOWS 
that her good looks—her success in society—de- 
pend chiefly on her complexion, uses always that 
greatest of beautifiers, Lablache. It 


’ keeps the skin smooth and velvety. 


Prevents redness, roughness and 
chaps caused by winter winds, 
and imparts to its users the - 
pearance of perennial yout 
Refuse substitutes. They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, Pink, or Cream, 
Ro. abox, of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10c. for sample box, 
BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept. 40, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 





Tell the substitutor: “‘ivo, thank you, I want what I asked for. 








DEALING 


Write To Me 
I can sell your 

I car 

oy ae 


I bring Buyer and Seller together 

Established 1881. Cash Sales and 
Quick Trades, my Specialty. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. No matter where 
located, if you want to buy, sell or 
, exchange any kind of Real Estate or 
Business, anywhere at any price, address 


Frank P. Cleveland 


The Real Estate Expert”’ 
1471 Adams Express Building CHICAGO, iLL. 


ae Pictures 











NCE NECESSARY as our in- 
struction Book and‘ ‘ Business Guide’ tells all. 
We furnish Complete Outfit with Big Adver. 
tising Posters, etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One man can it, 
Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
& man with 4 little money to show in churches, 
sw school houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. and 


B)) o- >. Five Cent Theatres *.""" 


Motion Picture Films and Song Slides rented, 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night. Others 
do it, wid not you? It’s easy: write to us, we'll tell you how Catalog free, 
_AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 816 Winols Bank Bidg., Chicago, Mh 














Looks like a diamond—wears like adia- 
oa ond-—brilliancy guaranteed forever — 
my ahande filing like a diamond—stands heat 
Tg like i we no paste, foil or arti- 
BS ficial backir Set only in solid gold 
<j mountings. g: 20th the cost ot diamonds. 

A marve iously reconstructed gem. Not 
an imitation, ant on approval, Write 
for our catalo s free. No canvassers. 
not satisfactory money refunded 

433 N. Broadway, St. Louis 


est Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices Alllead: 


rieties pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, umm 
and Turkeys. Largest Poultry Farminthe 
Fowls Northern-raised, healthy and 

Fowls, Eggs and Incut ators at 
Send for our big 132-page book, 
“Poultry For Profit,"’ full ot pictures. It 
tells you how to raise poultry and run In 
cul vators successfully, Send 10 cents for the 

ok, to cover postage. 
be w. ILLER COMPANY, Box 2165, FREEPORT, we, 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brilliance 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 
puzzle experts. One twentieth the expense, 
Sent free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG, & IMPT. CO. 


Dept. @ 517 Jackson Rivd., 




































Chieago, Il. 


Learn Beauty Culture | 








Madame Boyd now teaches her famous sys- 
tem of beauty culture mail. 70 complete 
lessons on Hairdressing, Manicuring, Facial 
Massage, Skin and Scalp Culture, Bust De- 
velopment, ete. Easily learned. Practice 
Mme. Boyd’s System—earn Oto $5008 
week. The most pleasant, most profitable 
work for ladies. Every woman can learn 
to be autify a rse If by studying Mme. 
‘ nook 


eaurr Culture sent 
Madame Boyd Sy soem 


, 1131 Boyd Bide. » Omaha. Neb. 
mute’ MOUNT BIRDS 
Mail to 
Be a Taxidermist. Join our school and learn at 
home to Mount Birds, Animals,Game Heads, Fishes, 
Tan Skins, Make Rugs, etc. E =” quickly learned. Best 
methods, expert instruc tors. ccess guaranteed. 

RTSMEN and NATURALISTS. —mount your 
own specimens. You can save hundreds of dollars 
and beautifully decorate your home or your office. 

FREE — Beautiful Taxidermy Books and full 
particulars of this work. Write today. 

Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
1131 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 

























Good-bye.” 
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A CURE THAT HAS NEVER FAILED 


Complete Cure Guaranteed in Time Specified Under 
Legal Contract in which Failure Forfeits Fee 


THE GATLIN 


TREATMENT 


The 3 Days’ Gure for Alcoholism and tte Liquor Habit 








The Gatlin Institute is nine years old 
and has cured five thousand drunkards 
without a single failure. 

The Gatlin treatment drives every trace 
of alcoholic poison from the system in 
THREE DAYS. With the elimination of 
this poison, the craving, desire or physical 
necessity for liquor and all the other 
effects of drunkenness entirely disappear. 
At the end of the third day of treatment 
the drinker is as free from any inclination 
to drink liquor as he was on the day he 
was born. The Gatlin treatment as ad- 
ministered at the various Gatlin Institutes 
is the world’s best treatment for the liquor 
habit, because it never fails. IT CURES 
every case. No other known treatment 
compares with the Gatlin, in quickness, 
effectiveness and safety. In THREE 
DAYS’ TIME a perfect cure is accom- 
plished in every case and the patient is 
discharged at the end of the third day. 

The word toxic means poisonous. An 
intoxicated man is a _ poisoned man. 
Smothering the effects of one poison by 
substituting another kind of poison does 
not cleanse the system from alcoholic 
poison. That poison is the CAUSE of 
drunkenness and as long as it is left in the 
system so long the victim of the liquor 
habit will continue to drink,—he can’t 
he!p it. 


The Gatlin treatment is original, there, is 
not another treatment for the liquor ‘habit 
even similar to it. It does not contain a 
poisonous ingredient. The Gatlin diagnosis 
of alcoholism is revolutionary, and perfect 
results in every case IN THREE DAYS 
prove it to be RIGHT. 

There are no disagreeable features, no 
strong drugs, no hypodermic injections. 
EIGHTY PER CENT of all those 
treated by hypodermic injection methods 
RELAPSE because the ‘“CURE”’ is directed 
to the EFFECTS of drunkenness and not 
to the removal of the CAUSE. 

Each patient is accepted for treatment at 
any Gatlin Institute under a legally executed 
contract that a CURE is to be effected in 
THREE DAYS—a cure satisfactory to the 
patient and to his family or the full fee 
paid shall be refunded at the end of the 
third day and the treatment shall cost 
nothing. The highest financial references 
in proof of the value of this contract 
are offered. 

If you cannot conveniently visit a Gatlin 
Institute send for the Gatlin Home treat- 
ment. It is just as efficient as Institute 
treatment if simple instructions and direc- 
tions are followed. 

Write to or call at any of the Gatlin 
Institutes for books of particulars, copies 
of contracts’ and other information. 








THE GATLIN 


1425 Cleveland Place, Denver, Colo. 


(the parent institute) 
340 South Highland Ave. East End, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


INSTITUTE 


1823 Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIls. 

1333 Jefferson St., Kansas City, Mo. 

403 Seventh St. So., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Each Institute has Long Distance Telephone Service. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Good-bye.” 
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we) 
REST / AND 
PEACE 


Fall upon distracted 
households when 


Cuticura enters. 

All that the fondest of 
mothers desires for the 
alleviation of her skin- 
tortured and disfigured 
infant is to be found in 
warm baths with 


CULICURA 
SOAP 


And gentle anointings 
with Cuticura Ointment. 





























Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


HARP #27 


sonable. 
logue of Lyon & Healy Harps free on inys 
one interested. Also bargains in U sed 
Harps. Monthly payments may be arrang ed, 


LYON & HEALY, 14 Adams St., Chicago 
(25) Piano and Harp Builders 


— [tae — 


If you don't the hair will grow again. My method isthe one 
used by all reputable dermatologists. The Mahler Appii 














ance kills the hair root by asteady, constant galvanic current 
of electricity. No shock—no scar—no danger or risk of any 
kind. No knowledge of electricity required to operate, Send 
to-day for book warn fully describes Mahler Appliance 
and contains evidences of results achieved by those who 

have used it. This book is FREE. Write NOW 





D. J. MAHLER, 1291 Mahler Park, E. Prestieene, R.L 








WE WILL TRUST YOU i DAYS $1.50 
Sent on Approval. Send No Money. Hair Switch 
Send a lock of your hair and we will mail a 2% « 

inc hs hort s ais m fine human hair swi t h to mak h. If you 
find ita big bar n, 

and GET YOU R§ a H — anita shades a little 
more. Inclose 5c postag: Free beauty book showing latest 


style of hair dres: sing—aleo hig th 
grade switches, pompadours, wigs, Anna Ayers, 


puffs, etc., etc, 











REMOVE YOUR WA7 By NKLES 


res asimple process at home, They often & 

ppear ina iow nights whe ‘n treated by ir 
THREE- FOLD SYSTEM OF BEAUTY TREAT. 
MENT. If you have wrinkles we will send 
you upon request, absolutely 


FRE A_LESSON IN 
FASIAL MASSAGE. 
It is illustrate whosng hows you = »w, When and 


where to mas You can treat yours sil 
home secretly. Write i day for free lean 


La Favorite Co., 115 Ind. Bidg., , Kansas as City, Mo. 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


AINSLEE’S has arranged for a 
special combination of three popular 
magazines which will particularly 
appeal to our woman readers. The 
combination embraces: 


AINSLEE’S - - -) 44 Three 


(The Magazine That Entertains) 


DESIGNER - - - $930 





(The Well-known Fashion Magazine) 


MODERN PRISCILLA | _ resuiar 


(The Great Needlework Magazine) Price $3.30 
This is a saving of one dollar on 
three necessary magazines. All three 
may go to different addresses, if pre- 
ferred, or to one address. The order 
may be sent direct to us or placed 
through your newsdealer. 


AINSLEE MAGAZINE CO., New York 











Good bye. 
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PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
prefer Daggett & Kanisdeil’s Pertect Cold Cream because of its 
known purity, snowy whiteness, dainty fragrance, unvarying 
quality and inestimable results You can find thousan:s of 
Particular People in every section of every State in the Union, 
as well as most European Countries, who have used Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream for years, and are its most en- 


thusiastic advoca es. It is so soothing and satisfactory. Try 
it. You will enjoy it. ou will realize how good it is. 


Daggett Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream 


“The Kind That Keeps” 

Acts naturally‘and hygienically. By cleansing the pores of 
grime, dust and impurities, it both removes and prevents 
blotches, sallowness, roughness, chapping, pimples, preme 
ature wrinkles and other complexion demerits. For 
daily use it is the favorite of Fair 

Women and Clean-Cut Men, Es- 
pecially serviceable after er 

or motoring Jars 35c up; Travel- 

ers’ Tuly $ 10¢ up. Sold eve Bbw 
SAMPLE MAILED FREE 

Also il ustrated Booklet +: Beware . Fin 
TheArt of Per deauty 
iGETT & RAMS! eu. : 
.¥, D. & R. Bidg. 
West eo! Street 











Deaf Persons 
Can Now Hear 


Wonderful Invention Has Delivered Thousands 
from the Handicap of Deafness. 











lyon't think you have to worry along if you can’t hear 
well. Every deaf person is at 
a hopeless disadvantage, de- 
prived of social pleasure, barred 
from active business. Any dull- 
ness of hearing is a constant 
mortification. 

But now this misery is un- 
necessary. Every deaf person 
Scan hear as well as ever be- 
® fore by simply wearing a 

pair of 


WILSON’S EAR DRUMS 


A wonderful little device that fits into the ears without the 
slightest discomfort. Invisibie when inserted—so tiny, so per 
fect, that you forget you are wearing them, And the effect is 
Inagiecal, 

rhis marvelous invention was perfected by Mr. Geo. H. Wilson, 
after years of suffering from hopeless deafness. They enabled 
him to hear perfectly. And this miracle has been repeated for 
200,000 persons. 

Send today for a book written by Mr. Wilson that tells the 
whole story—gives hundreds of letters from grateful users. This 























priceless book is FREE for your name on a postal. Just_ask for 
Mr. Wilson's book, It will come by return mail. smmetee’ Wilson 
Ear Drum Co,, 566 Todd Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Tell the substitutor: 


%, 


* 





Chaps or Chilblains 


quickly relieved. Let the children 
romp outdoors to their hearts’ con- 
tent. Effects of snow and wind on 
tender skins can be off-set by the 
application of 


VASELINE 


CAMPHOR ICE 


It brings overnight relief to all but the most 
serious of skin troubles, and is the most 
effective preparation for rough or irritated 
skins, cold sores, fever blisters, etc. 


Vaseline Camphor Ice is only one of the 12 
Vaseline Preparations that together make a 
complete and safe medicine chest. For each 
little ailment or accident prevalent in every 
household, there is a special kind which is 
best and most effective to use. 


Our Free Vaseline Book 
tells you all about 


Capsicum Vaseline 
Pure Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc 
Vaseline Cold Cream 


Pomade Vaseline 
White Vaseline 
Camphorated Vaseline 
Borated Vaseline 
Perfumed White Vaseline 
/aseline Camphor Ice 
Each one is a necessity. Their everyday 
usefulness will save you money in doctor’s 
bills, not to mention pains and discomforts. 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “Vaseline” Product 


38 State St., New York 
London Office 
42 Holborn Viaduct 






No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 











AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 























peeeeererree 
| American-Made 


Silks 


Scarcely one-fourth of all 
the silks sold in this country 
come from abroad. More than 
seventy-five per cent. of 
American-sold silks are 
actually American-made, and 
a very large proportion of 
these are the famous 


CHENEY 


SILKS 


The name is, and has 
been for seventy years, an 
infallible index to absolute 
reliability in silks, satins, 
ribbons, velvets, and, in 
fact, everything made 
from silk. 

This Spring and Summer, 
CHENEY “Shower-Proof” Foul- 
ards will be in greater vogue 
than ever among smart dressers. 
Made in original 
motifs, as well as in the familiar 
polka dot. These foulards should 
be demanded by every woman 
who insists on having the best 
—the only “Shower - Proof” 
Foulards. 


But make sure you are getting “CHENEY 
SILKS.” Every bolt bears the name exactly as 
shown above, prominently on the label. Ask for 


new and 


them by name 
At leading stores everywhere 


CHENEY BROTHERS, SILK MANUFACTURERS 























| 
Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what i asked for. Good-bye.” 















H ave & | 
YOU | 
Seen / 

Porto |. 
Rico »® 








O truly does it re- Ma ) 
S flect the atmos- : 

phere of Spain , 
that to the visitor it \.~ 
seems as if the Island 
must have been plucked from the 
Spanish coast and set down here in 
our Western Hemisphere. 


The Island retains its old world aspect, grace- 
ful Spanish architecture, broad Plazas and 
strange crooked streets. 


Its invigorating temperate climate and the 
beauties of its tropical scenery, make of Porto 
Rico an ideal Winter resort. 


A PERFECT HOLIDAY 


may be had by taking one of The New York and 
Porto Rico Steamship Company's steamers to Porto 
Rico. The trip to the island occupies about four 
daysandahalf. Rough weather is almost unknown. 


The steamers afford passengers every luxury of 
modern travel. Perfect cuisine. All outside state- 
rooms. Metal bedsteads instead of berths. Wire- 
less telegraphy. 

Special tourist rate of $140 includes all ex- 

penses. The steamer is your hotel during the 

entire trip of three weeks from New York to 


and around the island and back to New York. 


Write for illustrated booklets, sailings, and full particulars. 
THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICOSTEAMSHIP CO. 
FranklinD. Mooney, Vice-Pres. & Genl. Mgr. M. Seckendorf, Genl. Pass. Agt. 
12 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 






Dr. Kennedy of 

Pensacola, in his 

Stoddard-Dayton 

Model K, the first car to 

make the trip from{the Gulf 

to New York, covering ‘1545 

miles of the worst roads in the United 

States, and our engine.never misssd an 
explosion, It hit as regular as a clock, and 
never heated up. We always got out of a tight Catal 
place under our own power. Been through creeks tiie 
that put our front lights under water, and our carburetor Number Eleven 


never failed us, nor has she ever sputtered.” See the 
“Stoddard-Dayton” exhibit at the Grand Central Palace The Dayton Motor Car 


Show, in New York, opening New Year’s eve. Company. Dayton, Ohio 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-b 








AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 





LIQUEUR 


PERES 


CHARTREU 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


DAINTY _DELICIOUS 





EXQUISITE CORDIAL 





OF THE CENTURIES 





At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers eg Is, Cafés, 
N.Y. 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York 


Sole Agents for United States. 








HOTEL 
PIERREPONT 


43-45-47 West 32d Street 
NEW YORK 


_—__ 


QUIET, REFINED AND 
MODERN 


—_——_ 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Apartments of All Sizes, Both 





Furnished 


Transient Rates for Room and 


_and Unfurnished 


Bath, $2.50sper Day and More 





EUROPEAN PLAN 





HARRY L. BROWN 





Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 

















We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own| 
home, no matter ware 250 live. No need to spend months! 
as with old systems oyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
write—easy to read. Simple. Practical.| 
No ruled lines—no positions—no shading| 
as in other systems. No long lists of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the 
entire English language at your absolute command. 

The best system for stenographers, private secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. Law| 
zers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and | 

usiness men and women may now learn shorthand for 
theirown use. Doesnot takecontinual daily pratice aswith | 
other systems. Our graduates hold high grade positions | 
everywhere. Send to-day for booklets. E SCHOOL: etc. 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 Chicago Opera House Block, © — i. 


earn—easy to 
Speedy. Sure. 





FORTUNES IN 
REAL MINING 


The famous mines of Guanajuato, Mexico, have pro 
duced more than 


$1,000,000,000 


Invest $10 a month for 25 months and become the owner 
ofa fully secured Bond of the Guanajuato Mining and 
Milling Company, paying 6 per cent. guaranteed inter 
est, and a libe ay amount in stock of the compe uny, hav- 
ing UNLIMITED EARNING POSSIBILI- 
TIES, whic : is given free as a bonus with wer ries 


A.’’ Write at once for full information, direct to 


The Guanajuato Miniig & Milling Co. 


1915 Singer Bldg., New York 


Good-bye.” 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 





Keeps after it is opened 


LUE LABEL 
KETCHUP 


Delicious—A ppetizing—Satisfying 
Every Ingredient 
Recognized and Endorsed 
by the 
U. S. Government 


**Quality’’ has always been our watchword and our 
products are and always have been 


Pure and Unadulterated 
Not only ketchup, but soups, canned fruits, vege- 
tables and meats, jams, jellies, preserves, etc. 
Insist upon goods bearing our name 


Write today for our free booklet ‘‘Original Menus.”’ 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





. WHITE VALLEY | 
J Gk gm 





PLAYING CARDS | 


8) — Gold Edges.— 


- |NEW DESIGNS 


Ww Ura 90 Picture Backs 
These Gems are Chemical White Sapphires and can't be told 
from diamonds except by an expert. So hard they can’t be filed, LAR G 2 | N 8) 4 E +S) 
so will \ ear forever and retain brilliancy. We want you to see 50 Cents ag Pack 
rems—we 


these ge will pay all expenses for you to see them. 


OUR PROPOSITION — We will send you either rings or stud il 


lustrated—by express C. O. D. all charges prepald—with privilege of 
examination. If you like it, pay the expressman—if you don't, return 
it to him and it won't cost you a cent. Fair proposition, isn'tit? All 

b vounted in solid gold, diamond mountings. ("Send for Booklet. 


———————— PLAYING CARDS 
BLACK Vulcan” Stylo Pens The Most Durable 


25° Card Made. 
The ONLY perfect, non-leakable stylo 4 
pens ata eames | price. Indispen- hela nen nom Mel-leme- wll 
sable when traveling. q 
~<iggdigas *$ ; p Ce Oh delta Orel lial-aep 
4.20 PaaS 
—— PLATING CAR 


Agents 


No, 114 1Kt. Gem Solid Gold 
Tiffany, $10.00 


No. 103 LKt. Gem Solid Gold Stud $10.00 
























RED OR 66 












By mail, 
¢ postpaid upon 
receipt of price. 
J. ULLRICH & CO. 
Manufacturers 


603 Thames Bidg., 135 Greenwich St., New York 


Wanted 











OFFICIAL RULES OF CARD GAMES 
HOYLE UP TO DATE. 


NV STAMF OR 3 SEAL 


PERS.OR 6 FLAP ENDS OF BI! 
t AYING ARD N ft 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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While Rock 




















‘‘The World’s Best Table Water’’ | 


y 





Is. a combination of the 
o active principles of cod liver 
oil and peptonate of iron, 
the two most famous tonics, | 
made without oil, and very 
palatable—that is why it is | 
BY FAR THE BEST STRENGTHENING TONIC 


for feeble old people, delicate children, convalescents, and all 
run-down persons. Also to counteract chronic coughs, colds and bronchitis. 


Stoneevenvweene SAMPLE FREE Stunts Socron, mass. 


Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost, 

BARODA DIAMONDS 

IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Catulogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 

THE BARODA COMPANY, 

Dept.N. 888 North &taie&t..Chicago 


Cards, circulars, book, newspaper. 
Press $5. Larger $18. Rotary $60. Save 

















DOr eas, aes sen Wire actors” Alt YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
press catalog, TYPE, paper, ete. A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 





Own THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. One Complete Nickeled 
Testimonials from customers. 4 poe writes “J never TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 


saw a printing press in my life, . but printed good cir : 
cular first day.” A pastor writes “Jt helps my church work.” Sent postpaid for 26cts. Adress, 
Young man says “/ made $12 evenings in one week.” Also many 


from railroads, educators, doctors, druggists, photographers, Turko Roller Co., 135 William St., New York 





and others. 








For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


} 
A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years 





AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Hot Springs, Ark. Dwight, iit. Kansas City, Mo. White Plains, N. ¥. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Denver. Col. Marion. Ind. &t. Louls. Mo. Columbus, 0. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
West Haven. Conn. Lexington, Mass. 2801 Locust St. Portland, Oregon. Providence, R. I. 
Washington, D. C. Portiand, Me. Manchester, N. H. Philadelphia, Pa. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Atlanta, Ga. Grand Raptde. Mich. Buffalo, N. ¥. 812 N. Broad St. London. England. 








Tell the sunstitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Our Service 


Was Never 
So Perfect @—. 


. 


| As This Year [Raaeeaiaa 





NY ne 


» 
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TO THE 
WEST 
INDIES 


— 
= reteset 


(By S. S. MOLTKE 12,500 tons) Gu 35 








largest steamship ever sent to the West Indies. 3 cruises ~ = sa % % 
from New York, Jan. 22, Feb. $85 $150 up. Callingatall ‘ ie x aah 
22, Mar. 24, 16 and 28 days, e points of interest. ee « Ae 





Also cruises and tours by “Prinz” Steamers of our Atlas Service. —, 


By S.S. CINCINNATI (17,000 tons). Finest and 
TO THE largest Steamer ever sent to the Orient, leaves New 
York Jan. 29, $395 up. Itinerary includes Maderia, 

ORIENT 1910, 80 days, Spain, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Egypt, Nile, Holy Land. Covering over 14,000 miles. 


FIRST CRUISE to this virgin country 
by S.S. BLUECHER (12.500 


TO 
.o New York, Jan. 22, 
S 0 U T H 1910. name nae heoaiion > 


AMERICA Cost $350 81 days. Calling at 


all important Cities enroute. __— 




















In addition to the cruises mentioned above, we have other trips sched- » 
uled to all interesting places in both the Old and New Worlds. 


We have issued new, illustrated booklets giving full par- 
ticulars, description, etc., which will be sent upon request. a 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE ag 


41-45 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, { want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The Centre of Winter Out-of- Free. from climatic 


extremes, and whole- 


Door Life in the Middle South. some in every respect. 


The only resort having THREE GOLF COURSES, all in pink of condition, Country 
Club, 40,000 Acre Private Shooting Preserve, Good Guides, Trained Dogs, Fine 
Livery of Saddle Horses, Model Dairy, Tennis Courts, Trap Shooting, etc. 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS—52 COTTAGES. Holly Inn now open. Carolina 
(accommodates 500), open January 8, 1910. Berkshire and Harvard, January 15, 1910. 


NO CONSUMPTIVES RECEIVED AT PINEHURST. 





















Through Pullman Service from New York to Pinehurst via Seaboard Air Line. Only one night out from 

NewYork, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburg and Cincinnati. Don’t fail to send to nearest railroad offices for 

literature, illustrating the out-of-door features of PINEHURST and giving full details of attractions. 
Send for Illustrated literature and list of Golf, Tennis and Shooting Tournaments. 


Pinehurst General Office: PPNEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA, or Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 




























AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


Mother's 
Double Duty 


> After Nature’s greatest phenom- 
enon—birth, comes the strain of 





| supporting life fortwo—mother and 

child. The body and nervous sys- 
| tem are already at low ebb and 
| Nature needs an able assistant in 
| the way of nourishment. Your 
doctor will prescribe a tonic—ask 


| him about 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOD SYTONIC 





Sanatogen is a wonderful revitalizer. It is partic- 
ularly valuable to young mothers inasmuch as its 
greater part is composed of absolutely pure albumen 
—the nutritive part of milk. It also contains Sodium 
Glycero- Phosphate the greatest brain and nerve food 
known to modern science. Thesetwo properties are 
so combined that they form a new element—Sana- 
togen, which has achieved wonderful results as a 
body builder throughout the entire world. 


WRITE FOR A FREE COPY 
OF DR. C. W. SALEEBY’S 
BOOK “THE WILL TO DO” 


Dr. Saleeby’s international reputa- 
tion as an interesting and instruc- 
tive writer assures you that the 
book is out of the ordinary. It tells 
you the harm of some things you 
do every day without thinking— 
putsforth new ideas on|the rela- 
tion of the nervous system to gen- 
eral health, and lays down some 
new rules of hygiene. Fillin the 
request card for a free copy. 





Get Sanatogen from the draggist— 
if not obtainable from him write 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
The Everett Union Square North New York 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
= = 
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— Tnstan 


Che 








eo. 


Sending a message is only half of the 
transaction. The other, and equally im- 
portant, half consists in getting back the 
answer. 


Sometimes this is a reply to a question, 
or the acceptance or rejection of a pro- 
posal. Sometimes it is simply an acknowl- 
edgment that the message has been 
received. 


The vaiue of the message depends upon 
getting an answer. 


When a general manager sends word 
to a representative in a distant city, he 
wants to know that his man is there, that 


Answer 


ancous , 






he receives the message, and that he will 
act. 


If the answer is not final, but raises 
another question, there is no delay. The 
other question can be settled at once. It 
is possible, in one telephone interview, 
to come to a decision which could not 
have been reached without the instan- 
taneous answer. 





Each answer is made instantaneous by 
the Bell telephone service. 


The Bell system, with its ten million 
miles of wire, provides the instantaneous 
answer for anybody, anywhere, at any 
time. 


Increased use of the Long Distance Telephone means greater 
results in every line of human endeavor. Telephone 
efficiency means One Policy, One System, Universal Ser- 


vice. Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the Systcm. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 






Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you 








I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 

























___AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER ____ 


‘| KODAK 


| at the 


North Pole 


‘‘Being satisfied since my first expedition in 1891 that the Eastman 
cameras and films were best suited for this class of work, I have used 








—— 


both exclusively in all of my Arctic expeditions since, and it is to this 
that I attribute the fact that I have brought back a series of photographs 
which in quantity and quality probably exceed any other series of 
photographs obtained from the Arctic regions.’’ 


MP OAS. \: 





Wherever adverse conditions demand absolute 
dependability in photographic equipment—there the 
Kodak goods are chosen. The photographic success 
of Commander Peary’s expedition is fully demon- 
strated by the pictures—all of them from Kodak films, 
illustrating his thrilling, historic marrative now 
running in HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Pines gory apn a ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 




















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Nini 


HINK OF IT! Eighteen years on 

the market and hasn’t scratched 
yet! That is a record which means 
something when you consider the many 
articles which Bon Ami cleans _ glass- 
ware, mirrors, windows, tin, copper, 
porcelain and agate-ware, woodwork, 
sinks, bathtubs and floors. 

































Most cleaning and scouring materials 
will either injure the hands or scratch 
the article upon which they are used. 
Some do both. Bon Ami does neither. 


It can be used with perfect freedom 
and safety on anything that needs to 
be cleaned. 


Soaps or powders that scratch soon 
wear out the articles on which they are 
used. They scour away the surface 
“as well as the dirt. 


» Bon Ami is applied as a fine lather, 
left to dry a minute sie 

*- and when you wipe 

>it off, all dirt comes# 
“with it, leaving a? 
bright, clean, shining 

surface. (i 
















a 


» 






‘18 years on the market 
Hasn't scratched yet.™ 


% 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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wiit’s 
m Calendar 


lor 1910 


Four Famous 


American Songs 


This is by far the most 
beautiful, interesting and 
valuable calendar we 
have ever published. 


Each of the four large sheets 
(9 '4x 15 inches) illustrates in 
color the homes and childhood 
scenes of the authors of the 
four most famous American 
songs, giving a portrait, auto- 
graph and biography of the 
author, the history of the song, 
words of the song, and on the 
reverse side a full piano music 
score with the words. 


One of these Calendars 


should be in every home 


It is an authentic picture his- 
tory of songs dear to every 
American heart. 


Sent postpaid for 10 cents in coin 
or starnps. Or—One cap from a jar 
of Swift’s Beef Extract. Or—10 Wool 
Soap Wrappers (In Canada 10 
cents additional is required on ac- 
count of duty.) 


When ordering for the household, remember 
Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


Swift’s Silver-Leaf Lard 


are always to be depended upon for excellence and are the most economical from 
the standpoint of quality and satisfaction. ‘When you write for the calendar address 


Swift & Company, 4106 Packer’s Ave., Chicago, II. 














Warms the Blood 





On a cold day, a cup of coffee is soon followed by a chilly sensation. 
That’s the reaction of the drug—caffeine—in coffee, on the blood-cells and 
nerves that supply body heat. 


POSTUM 


made of clean. hard wheat, warms the blood, and the chilly feeling does 
not follow because it contains no caffeine or other harmful substance, but is 
a nourishing food for brain, nerves and blood-cells. 


“There’s a Reason’’ for POSTUM. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 








